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: crigins of political science are in Gresca, and more acsticularly ia Socrates, 
Lerefore ve will deal with Sccraten in this course, 


socrates did not write, so we must dspend on en who wrote about him, as Aristophanes, 
.anopnon, and Plate. Thers is a provlem of who gives the right accourt. Aristophanes 
not a sober reporter. The same may be true of the cthors. 


a will read the Apology, Grito, Clowis, Birds, and Wasps. We will deal wth this 
gzvup only, bəg guse <enephon’s Menorabilta is not a bls. 


_ The subject is suggested because as political scientists we want to understand 

` political phenomena. Now, political science is gunerally said to be the empirical 
study of these phenomena. But the question arises: What is relevant? That iir. X 
voted is not itself relevant. We have to see his ielsvance in another light, as 

a type of voter. We come to the quesiion: what is the whole to which the political 
chings must be relevant? Political is derived from colis, a form of living together 
independently of oths73, The polis ne longer exists. So we have to look now for 
aome other whole to find what is politically relevant. Perhaps this is the state. 
But the polis is not squivalent to ths state. Today, by ‘state,’ we mean something 
in sontradistinction so sansthing slue-=-society. The former whole==the polis-«is 
today split into two shings, state aid society, The rreponderent view is that 
society is more comprshensive and fundamental than the state. This leads to the 
ronclusion that a trus understanding of political phencmena is sociological; that the 
study of politics should be absorbed by socialogy. 


Sut there is a difficulty. What is sosclety? What is mant by it? Doesn't the 
tera owe lts reputation to the fact that it is unbelievibly vazue? For example, 
are we a society? Are all men living on earth a society” No. Are we in this 
roon a society? No. When we say “our society” what do ve mean? tle mean Ameri 
society, drawn by our political boundaries. Polis is pracise, sciety is not. 


Another view of determining relevance i<. one which make: the larger whole the 
world-historical process, This is Marx. Now the trend is toward a world=state 
society, hence relevance depends on now an event relate: to this trend. 


Sut dees this help? “The situation in the middle of the 20th century is unique. 

io political analysis of anything goiig on can be adequate without an awareness 

of this mmiqueness. But what is the meaning of this uniqueness? In esry age, 
there is semething which we can call a basic opinion by wich men are wited, sven 
in shee fights (for religious wars oresuppose that religion is worth fi7hting for.) 
Se, wha, is the ruling opinion of our age? If we look at «stern countries, we can 
say it is democracy. And the other element of the uniqueness of science. ‘The 
culing opinion is deocracy and scieice in such a way that the two are in basic 
hasnony. The mathed of democracy is the method of intelligence. ‘hereas ‘smocracy 
is the ruling opinion in many states, sciences is ruling everywhere, 


For the irst time there is one ruling opinion. This is unique. Strictly spoak= 
ing, selence can't be an authority a:cepted blindly, and yet modern science takes 

on this character. han takes this fiith, that man can be united through ‘the quest 
for or respect for Truth, in and tmvugh reason. This hope can bs called rationslisn. 
This is the basic stratum of our preisnt opinion. 
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in the West, waist is most vharecteristic of scientific reason? What does 
reason mean for us in the Westi We might expect it to find cut ends, and the means 
to these ends. What about pret mt«day sclantific rationalism? We now have a dise 
tinction between facts and valres. The ends of human life arc, according to this 
distinction, irrational. Once (he values havs been posited, seience can decide as 
to the means. This is a crucial difference between the victorious rationalism of 
today and the original premise ot rationalism, 


Originally the purpose of se mcə was to discover relations, causes, laws, and 
not only facts. Sciencs presupp ses such a thing as causality. What about the 
modern status of this principle »f causality? It is now regarded as a mere assume= 
tion. lhedern rationalism bases its whole endeavor on a non-svident assumption. 
Seience has today externally th greatest triumph: no society can resist it (whereas 
religion was superior to Newtonan cosmology), yet the triumph is hollow because the 
reason within science declares tself incompetent for the greatest purpose—-deciding 
ends and the basic foundation 0. causality. 


Wo cauld try to think of altwmatives: either (a) question reason, and find 
another way, e.go, revelations 3° (b) not abandon reason, but question what reason 
has come to mea», Perhaps the blief that an evaluating social science is impos- 
sable must be revis~d. Perhaps 13 have to recover this notion. In simple terms, 
perhaps traditional pozilical philosophy is not as bad as it is seen to be. Tradi- 
tional political philosophy was :., evaluating social science. 


But we must consider a fundamsital ambiguity about traditional political philo= 
sophy. Within the tradition therc is a fundamental break at a certain moment; there 
are two radically differant concep.ions, the classical view and the modern view. 
host of the criticism of tradition] political philosophy is based on an understanding 
of modern political philosophy anda criticism of classical thought in the light of 
this modern understanding, 


We proceed in a aimple way secting a criterion to distinguish a tradition. How 
does it divide human knowledge? Hw, for example, does Aristotle divide it? If we 
can understand this, we can see wit the quarrel is between the ancients and the 
moderns. The real quarrel is in tis field of philosophy and science. For Aristotle, 
all the sciences could be fundamentally divided into two parts: the theoretical, 
which included mathematics, physici, and metaphysics; and the practical, which 
included ethics, economics, and po..tics, Today the distinction between theory and 
practice is abolished. And the ides that philosophy and science are the same is 
dropped. Up to the 17th century what we call science now didn't exist because what 
we call science is not philosophic. There was not, prior to the 17th century, any 
physics as physica; what existed wa) within a system, as an Aristotelian physics or 
an Epicurean physics. This was not » with the practical arts—shoemaking and, to 
some extent, logic were developed acsording to the inherent qualities of shoemaking 
and logic. But in the 17th century i metaphysically neutral physics developed. 
Today a distinction is drawn between philosophy and science, Today some of the 
divisions of philosophy are epistemlogy, logic, ethics, aesthetics, philosophy of 
language, philosophy of history, am\ philosophy of religion. We wouldn't include 
metaphysics because that it is not hocusepocus is not undisputed. 


In Aristotle the theoretical is the higher kind of knowledge; and within the 
theoretical, metaphysics is the highest. If metaphysics were dropped, then physics 
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would be highest. But in the modern division, what is the highest in actual prace 
tice is not stated; but what do all the thinge listed above have in common? A study 


of the human soul or human mind, human psychology. Philosophy is no longer cosmology, | 
phy 


concern with the whole, but primarily concerned with man. For example, philoso 

of religion didn't exist in former times, God, toward whom religion attracts, is 
not the object of philosophy of religion, but the human attitude toward God is, 
Another example. In the middle ages the principle of human conduct was called the 
the natural law. In modern times people still talked of it, but later talked of 
rights of man. The natural was replaced by man. The natural law was also law for 
man, but the whole was emphasized, whereas “the rights of man" doesn't refer to any» 
thing but man. Kant, a contemporary of Tom Paine, explicitly abolished the old 
terminology. He called the new phenomena the law of freedom. Also law was replaced 
by right. In the older view, order came first, secondarily giving rise to rights, 
But in the new view, man's rights became primary and order became secondary: tro 
primacy of man against the primacy of order. 


Another example. Regarding aesthetics, in the ancient teaching the equivilent 
of what we call aesthetics was poetics. According to this older view, poetr/ was 
an imitation, not a creation or making. In the modern view, the fine arts i:* vated. 
In the older view, the artist was dependent, now he is autonomous; he crea’-Se 


In the ancient view, things belonged to a whole from which they tor- meaning. 
But if meaning originated in man, then we have to have logic, becausr the mind gives 
all meanings ‘The notion of conquest of nature means thera is someting in man which 
allows him to stay outside and the whole. The distinctic. between theoretical 
and practical is abolished. (The erence between theorstics’ and practical is not 
the same as that between theoretical and applied. Practiral -cience does not pre= 
suppose the theoretical as does the applied.) 


Abolition of the distinction between theoretical and ractical means we no longer 
believe in a fundamental difference between a man devotin; himself to theory (contem 
plation, not construction as theory means today; theory <riginally meant a looking at 
something, a procession) and one who devoted himself to :ractical, non=philosophic 
things. This distinction between the philosophic and tis non=philosophic man was 
more basic than the distinction between slaves and mas.crs. The ancients believed 
that the nonephilosophic man had a different object i life than the philosophic man. 
In modern life we think the object of all men is or cin be the same, so the philo= 
sopher or scientist can serve all men. Science is fir the sake of power. In modern 
times the view prevails that intellectual progress :nd social progress are identical. 
With improvement of the mind, social progress will come inevitably. 


In the Older view, man can't be united by ressoms the modern view implies that 
they can bee 


Before we can consider the suggestion that social science is possible, we must 
understand the cleavage in the meaning of sucial seience which corresponds to the 
difference between the ancients and the moderns. 


The distinction between the philosophic and non-philosophic man is more fundae 
mental than that between the gentleman and his wpposite. The gentleman bows to 
respectable authority. He likes the graces above all. He doesn't think and question, 
he dislikes pettiness; but in a way and because of this dislike is petty. 


‘ : : ü 
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In the early 17th century, Bacon, Descartes, and Hobbes held that science is no 
longer to be cultivated for its own sake, but for its fruits, which fruits are 
available to all msn. All the enormous efforts of technology are means to fruits, 
which are accessible to all. But if the efforts were the end, then they would be 
available only to those who are qualified by training and nature. 


The imediate subject of this seminar is classical political philosophy. hs 
modern tradition is derivative. This is true even if modern social science is the 
end of all wisdom, 


The proposal of practical political philovophy is the natural ons to seek, that 
we should have an evaluating reason, That we should cut this out is based on a comlie 
cated experiment which allegedly shows that an evaluating political philosophy is 
impossible. Even if the present-day notion wers the last word, it would still need 
justification, and this justification is availatle only with reference to what pre= 
ceded. 


In any modern social science we have a polemival reference to the ancients. 
There is a heritage of rejection of the ancients, no longer based on ancient texts, 


There is a practical difficulty in studying th; original form of social science. 
Socratic political philosophy presents itself as a quest for the best regime. 
(Socrates doesn't admit the possibility of society without regime.) ‘The character 
of the best regime is determined 7 the character of association. It is determined 
ultimately by the nature of man. (Plato's Laws ard Republic and Aristotle's Politics 
are all determined by this. 


This best regime is an ideal, distinguished from everything real. It could 
become real, but it is not of its essence to be rsal. The ideal is derived from 
idea. What did idea mean for Socrates? Idea is that which is truly. Everything 
else is a poor imitation of that which alone truly is. Ideas are separate, sternal, 
unchangeable. This is in contradistinction to wh:.t is mixed, which comes into 


being, and passes away. 


But in Plato's works, the theme is not the ide:, but Socrates in the flesh, trv 
mortal Socrates. 


Socratic political philosophy is the quest for ihe best regime, i.e., wich is 
best for man as man. It isa universal theme, yet is not presented to ur in 
treatises, but in the form of dialogues, with individual characters an? proper names. 
The individual Sesrates becomes the theme. Why? Because the best rvgime of the 
polis is somehow the same as the best order of the individual himse-f. In order to 
understand the best regime, we have also to look at the best hums. individual. We 
could say that Socrates is merely the best man whom Plato happe.ed to mest. Is this 
sufficient? 


Socratic political philosophy is accessible to us only irom Plato and Xenophon, 
because Socrates did not write. Yet Plato doesn't write jn his own name. Plato's 
doctrine is indi shable from Socrates’, All effort; to distinguish are purely 
hypothetical. Plato's writing is as unique as Socrates’ not writing because Plato 
appears only in his Socrates. This is the only such cas: in thought. Socrates 
had to be characterized properly because he was a conterporary, not like Homer's 
Achilles. 
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Socrates! public activity was talk. He was a citizen, and never left home, 
except to fight. He is always in the center, always begins with the obvious. Plato 
was a private man, wrote, traveled; he was not so mich a citizen=-he was detached. 


Other non=Socratic dialogues always begin from above. But Socrates always 
begins in the middle. His thinking has the character of an ascent from the here 
and now. Ascent is always followed by a descent. This is not a peculiarity of 
Socrates! thinking, but is characteristic of all right thought. It cannot begin 
from above, The fundamental question is never solved, and therefore Socrates? 
knowledge is inseparable from a kind of ignorance. Socrates raises questions 
rather than gives answers. 


We live not in the highest principles, but only in the element of the derivative, 
Socrates became the theme because the best life is the philosophic, questioning life, 
ag actually lived. Therefore Socrates could be chosen by Plato. 


sd 





re have vrepared your paper, ‘ut we still need- 
some more .ntroduc ory remarks. å fs points I mentioned 
last time -~ I'll s-ate them in a ve:; general way again. 


If we «tart fron our situati’ today which affects all 
political matters as well as all ‘ainking about political 
matters, we cer say that ve are tre contemporaries of the 
greatest triumon of rationeclism, :nd at the same time we are 
more aware, mor» obviously sxara, of the hollowness of that 
triumph. The original project ə: that rationalism was this: 
man’s universal and lasting happ ness should be brought about 
by the conquest ¿f nature -- by ‘ne production of abundance 
and all its implications. That i; still around and by no 
means insignivicans, but, to spea: ouly oʻ the most obvious 
level, the awereness is today mor: common that abundance 
and its implications, and freedom,7ad all the other things 
are not sufficient to solve the p:oblem of the individual. 
But here we have ~movern man has ‘-eveloped a supplement to 
the political end soctal arrange’2nts, and that is psychology, 
especially in the form of psychcrnalysis. The 
dissatisfaction with society, hwever satisfactory societ 
may bep 8 is » lack of adjustrent, and therefore one to 
bring about adjustment wy psyc’.clogical, psychopathological 
means, 


I mention. x few ocher points which illustrate the 
situation. For sxanple, ther) is the project of a science 
of public administration whic: claims to bring about a 
degree of efficiency which pz2-scientific public administra- 
tion is incapable to athieve, In the words of Herbert Simon, 
who is especially respensibjo for this development, the older 
view and the older thought of public administration is based 
on a kind of popular w.3don, proverbs. That has to be replaced 
by a scientific study cf public administration. If we look a 
bit behind this formula, we see this. AHuman activity, which 
was traditionally thougit to be a sphere of common sense, of 
practical wisdom, of p:idence, is now taken over by science, 
and that is of general application. The distinction between 
practical wisdom or pridence and s¢ience has lost its 
elegance. ‘That has sovething to do with what I said last time 
about the abolition of the difference between theory and 
practice, between theoetical science and practical science. 
Practical sciences wera meant to be forms of practical 
wisdom or prudence. Tits distinction has lost its signifi- 
cance, 


Another example is the substi.jution of prediction -- 
scientific prediction -- for guess:3. Guesses -- informed 
guesses of experisnced men -- are egarded as inferior 
to genuine predictions, and they wrald beinferior if 
predictions were possible. Behind -= the basis of this 
whole project, as it is still very powerful today, is 
this: there is no essential difference between man and the 
brutes, between life and non-life. This is Wns, first glance 
there are some very striking differences, a out the more 
science progresses, the more these differences will prove 
to be purely provisional, and the project of which you surely 
have heard -- you probably have read it in one of the daily 
papers -- of thinking machines which "think" as well as man 
or better than man is a necessary consequence of it. If 
there is no essential difference i3tween man and brutes, 
between life and non-life, then there cannot be an essential 
difference between sufficiently clever machines and clever 
men, I read,on the occasion of this meeting here at Christmas 
time of the scientists,a statement aade by Norbert Weiner, 
who is well-known as the representaiive of this view, and 
I think this statement is very revesling, although I must 
make this remark with a qualification -- I have not read 
the paper by Professor Weiner; I have read only the newspaper 
report which may be wrong. But he s3ems to have said that 
one of the major dangers to which we are now exposed is that 
these clever thinking machines may tuke over, may crush us. 
Now if he really says that, one woulc say: Why did he build 
them in the first place? And why does he continue building 
them? Why does he not stop immediately with such a danger? 
And secondly, if they are really thinxing machines, thinking 
beings -- if they really think,-why dees he not try to 
negotiate with them a settlement by virtue of which we might 
survive? If they are very clever, one could show them that 
as servants of these machines, as slav3s, the humans could 
still fulfill an important function. . 


Now «œ.» you laugh about it, but you must admit that 
this 1s the! reaction of ordinary common sense to this proposal. 
This common sense is excluded from any consideration by 
definition by thts kind of people. So this surely is 
ridiculous, but it is at the same time also a weeping matter, 
not only a laughing matter. 


Now, the hollowness of this proposal, of this hope, 
appears from a number of comsiderations. The most obvious 
one is not so much the thinking machines as the undeniable 
fact that man, who has developed this tremendous technological 
apparatus, is by virtue of this apparatus enabled to destroy 
himself. No such possibility existed in former times. 
Individuals could destroy themselves, but it was not that some 
individuals could destroy the whole human race. 
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On a more theoretical level, this scienve, this 
modern science, on. which our well-being depends, is ‘sy its 
very nature incomplete. It lives in a horizon of 1sfinite 
progress. The very idea that at a momen d als scienti- 
fic problems could have been solved is incompe sitte with 
this notion of science. But, if this is so, “:e¢ means 
that the whole which is studied by this science: will slways 
remain mysterious, because all progress is takir.g place 
in time. There is not infinite time at our disposal, nnd 
acience by its nature would become complete or’ y in 
infinite progress. The fundamental mysteriou: iess is in 
fact admitted by that science. It concedes t: ə fact-¢iemt 
what is in the foreground is the promise of : ser-greater 
progress, of wover-greater rationality. This does not, 
however, avai\. with the permanent, persiste,:, fundamental 
nonrationality. The fundamental situation :f man, that is 
to say, can never be changed because the raystery would 
always remain, 


Another point to which I referred last t/me is that the 
principle of all scientific investigaticiu -- causality -- 
now appears to bv a mere assumption an/ not an evident 
principle. 


The fourth and last point is th, one with which we 
are immediately concerned as social icientists -- the distinction 
between facts and values, And that weans, practically, that 
reason is incompetent in the decis.ve respect, for all cues- 
tions, all practical questions at :ny rate, have to do. 
with means for ends; the means ar meaningful only in the 
light of the ends; ard if the ens cannot be shown to be 
sound or unsound by reason, the whole enterpriss -- the 
rationality of the whole enterprises -- remains -- undecided. 
An implication of that fact-vait.s distinction is that science 
or reason cannot establish the ¢;oodness of science itself. 
It cannot answer the question: Why science? It can, of 
course, say scienwis good for uhat, for example, medicine 
is good for health. But, why health? This question is a 
question which can no longer be \aised, which can no longer 
be taken up. The answer which was formerly available in 
a more unsophisticated age! ~~- Science is evidently used 
for human life, for human survival -- is today an assertion 
which cannot make any Inpression oin anyone because science 
is not necessary for human survivil; on the contrary, 
science creates e danger to human survival which did not 
exist before, 


It is a question: Is reason, as it has been cultivated 
throughout the ages, a delusion? Or, does not the error 
lie in a certain understanding of reason? And it is this 
understanding which came into the fore in the last centurés. 
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In application to political matters: Is i‘ absurd to try to 
understand political things? Or, is it only absurd to try 

to understand political things without evaluating them? 

A proper discussion would have to go, of course, into the 
details. I did this, for example, in the second chapter 

of my book on natural rights, where I ezamined the position 
taken by Max Weber. Now the view of Ma; Weber is by no means 
identical with that pwailing at the momsat inthe social 
sciences. Max Weber's idea is somewhat older. But one must 
also say that Max Weber's whole understanding of the problem 
was much more profound and reflected than that which is 
prevalent today. Today we use the so-called relativism in 
the social sciences. It is a very simplistic view which is 
manifestly absurd, namely, all value jadgments express nothing 
but like or dislike -- like preference, for example, 
someone likes peaches more than apples, or vice versa, and 
that is said to be the statement of #11 value judgments, at 
least predominantly. And that is siaply not true, as you can 
see if you look at any assertions you and someone else make 
about right and wrong; you mean more than you just like it 
better that way. And this is not even faced by these people. 
Max Weber did face it. 


Now, can I say a word about a recent attempt to defend 
Max Weber’s position that was done in a French translation of 
some worls of Weber, some collecticns by Weber by Raymond Arons 
in the French translation which cme out with 
I mention only a few points for those who -= as a kind of 
supplement to the earlier remarks I made. Arons grants 
that it is impossible to speak relevantly about social 
phenomena without making value judgments. It is a very simple 
thing; you cannot speak about a given politician or statesman 
without forming an opinion as to the quality of that politician 
or statesman; whether he is public-spirited, whether he has 
a broad perspective or a narrow perspective, and other 
qualities which are relevant. The values belong to the subject 
matter. Once you abstract from the values, you are no lmger 
speaking sbout the phenomenon which you claim to analyze. 
This Arons grants, but what's the difficulty which he maintains? 
I read to you: 


Max Weber (Arons. says) might have admitted that -- 
what I have objected against. He would have raised 
objections only in a later phase of the argument. 

He would have accepted, for example, that one must 
distinguish between Leonardo da Vinci and his imitators. 
(What this means is a value j nt; that the mere 
imitator does not have the originality, the power of 
Leonardo da Vincs . It is obvious that you cannot 
have history of art, sociology of art, or whatever 
you call it, without maxing this distinction. Nor 
can you have the sociology of knowledge without 
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making the distinction between scientific geniuses 
and people who are not scientific ;;eoniuses. That 
should be clear. Whethe. a scientific work was 
epochemaking or merely a kind of 4extbook formulation 
of what really original wen fourd is obviously a 
factual question of the utmost ivportance for 

this kind of thing, a factual qvestion which 
includes essentially a value judgment.) But ' 
(he goes on to say) can the historian ` semp est ablish 
such a hierarchy between Persiin miniatures 

and Italian painting, between tis statues of 

and the work of Pheidias? Withia a universe 

which possesses its proper criteria of appreciation 
the historian cannot but evaluais without fortifying 
his comprehension of reality. {ut when the criteria 
are fundamentally different, wen the universes are 
essentially different, the historian could not 
appreciate except by taking sices and by this very 
fact he would cease to be a sctolar. 


Do you understand this objection? 

Then let us take another example. I iave never heard a 
speech by Billy Graham, but I belive ‘hat most people 

would say, most Christians, certainly, would say, that 
however great he may be, Paul, or Pascal even, are men of 

a much greater stature. And they would say this not because 
they like Paul or Pascal better than Billy Graham, but they 
would show it by reasoning, by argumen:. But what if you have 
to compare Jesus with Buddha? That’s »bviously a question 

of a different order. He means to say if you have a certain, 
what shall I say, Western art, where certain basic essentials 
remain the same throughout the ages, aż he has shown, then 
you havéqinherent and immanent critericn by which to judge 
anything occurring within it. But if you have an entirely 
different kind of art,an entirely different kind of religion,, 
an entirely different kind of society perhaps, then you 
cannot » say, Western phenomena by Hindu standards, 

nor phenomena by Western standards. 


What do you say about this point? 


Well, permit me to read to you some which I have 
stated in print somewhere and I couldn't it better now. 


If we cannot decide which of two mountains whose 
peaks are hidden by clouds is higher than the other, 
cannot. we decide that a mountain is higher than a 
molehil!? 
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For all practical purpose!, there ave value cuestions 
which the social scientist cannot settle. We can grani; that. 
It is -- I think it is prudent io say thit it is beyor.à the 
competence of the social scient.st, for example, of the 
sociologist of religion, of the \istorien of religion, to 
decide the question as to the retpectivs rank of Christianity 
and Buddhism, It is prudent to iay thet. But what follows 
from that? That he cannot judge at all? That he ‘is not 
capable to appreciate, for examp.>, Billy Graham, in 
contradistinction to Calvin?. Sirely not. What follows -- 
there are questions, value quest:.ns, just as there are 
factual questions, which are ext:omely difficu)<c to solve, 
so much so that one can say for .wactical puryvoses they are 
insoluble, But what follows fro that? Thej; the social 
sciences as such must abstain frc: evaluatiag? Not at all. 
And the reason is this. There is no clear, universally 
valid line which can be drawn bet.3:en the sphere in which 
we can evaluate and in which we ciinot evaluate. There 
are certain very simple things whee every human being, 
if he is not insane, if he has a ainimum of experience, 
is perfectly competent to judge. ters require a very 
special competence and a very spec'zi training. And there 
may be finally a sphere where hard:.7 any human being can 
judge. But there is no hard and fist line. And to build 
the notion of the scope of social tcience would require 
either; the other way requires thr‘; value judgments are 
impossible on all levels. This i: simply not only not true 
but fatal to the idea of social s:ience. There is no 
difficulty in admitting that ther) are quite a few value 
problems which are practically irscluble and inststing on 
the necessity of judging in term: of values where one is 
canpetent to judge. 


I remember when I began my i;eaching in Chicago I 
had a long drawn-out fight with ow student -- he’s now 
a member of the political science profession -- who 
absolutely refused to admit that the distinction between 
art and trash can be used by a social scientist. Now, If 
that is so, I contend then that such a notion as sociology 
of art or history of art doesn’t mike any sense. With what 
right -- or for that matter, histo*y of literature. If 
anyone writes a poem in the Sun Ties of Chicago, then he's 
a poet. But I think quite a few oj us are in a pesition to 
say, with all due respect to this sentleman, that this is 
perhaps rhyme, not a poem. And thit is not meraly an 
impression, but we could quote chapter and verse for 


proving it, 


i So the second point which comes œt in this connection 
is this —Weber's argument can be stated as follows: The 
objectivity of the social sciences requires the exclusion of 
value judgments. I gontend that there is no objective 
science possible if there is no gang of objective 
value judgment. Now, how did Weber try to solve the problem 
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in particular? Weber admitted that any social science 
requires criteria of relevance. A social scientist 

doesn't study all facts, but relevant facts. What is 
relevant and what is not is established only by reference 

to values, These values were, according to him, fundamen- 
tally subjective values. But, he says, this does not 

affect the objectivity of social science for the following 
reason. Science is a body of true propositions, of the 
answers to questions that can be established by ordinary 
rules -- whether the answer is true or not can be established 
by referenee to the rules of evidence or of truth. Weber 
admitted that the questions which the social scientist 
addresses to the phenomena are not objective. They are 

due to his direction of interest, and therefore, ultimately, 
to the value system which he adopts. So you have,then -- 
the enterprise as a whole consist: of an inevitably 
subjective part -- the questions -- and an objective part -- 
the answers, 


But, there is this difficulty, The questions, and 
especially the broad questions, sup ly the theoretical 
framework, the fundamental concepts; the enswers, however 
separated they may be from certain sxecific questions, 
are not separate from the concepts b cause the answers 
are necessarily conched in terms of the concspts. In 
other words, if Weber is right, that there ars no objective 
values, then there cannot be an objeciive social science. 
The consequence is that, as I said in wy criticism, 
the social science as Weber conceives of it is recessarily 
a parochial affair. The values of a given soci«) scientist, 
and that means, in practice, of his socicty, of his age, 
determine the conceptual framework of tke science, and a 
universally valid soctal science is imposible i: his 
point of view. 


I mentioned one example. Weber's sccial or poiitical 
doctrine is interested, is concerned with hat he caiis the 
three forms of legitimacy, three principles of legitliwcy: 
traditional, rational, and charismatic. The tradit! mal, 
as Weber would tell you, would be the situaiion, say, ina 
medieval society or in a central African tribe or what hive 
you. Rational -- that is what is characterittic of the 
modern constitutional, liberal state. Charisiatic would 
be something where -- like Hitler-- where th personal 
gifts of the ruler are the legitimation of tke rule. 

I contended in my criticism that this is a purely -- is a 
distinction which cannot possibly lay claim tə any 
universality because it is simply borrowed fron the 
situation in the western European countries ir, the 
nineteenth century. In so far as there was thi: great 
struggle between the relics of the ancient reg me and 
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the modern revolutionary movements stemming from the 
French Revolution. In this context, the opposition of 
tradition and reason made some sense because the 

ancient regime claimed -- based its authority,in a way, 
Signa, on age-old traditio:, on prescription. The modern 
regime which emerged in op»osition to the French 
Revolution, claimed to be based on reason. With a view 
to experiences ike that o:' Napoleon IW, Weber added 

a third one, with thechariimatic , a kind of rulership 
which was neither that of ire ancient regime nor that of 
the modern constitutional atato. 


Now, Arons makes thir remark on the subject. I will 
leave it at that. "The thrie terms--tradition, reason, charisma -- 
correspond to two principlis of obedience. Man obeys 
chiefs whom tradition cons: crates, whom reason designates, 
whom enthusiasm elevates ‘ove the others.” That’s his 
justification, In other tprds, he claims that this 
distinction is one which i: really based on the nature 
of man, on the nature of ‘he ruler-ruled relationship. But 
I ask you -- what does ths mean? He obeys chiefs whom 
reason designates. Is Pre:..dent Eisenhower or Adenauer, 

ancellor Adenauer of Geviany, or whoever may be, or 
Macmillan -- are they desiznated by reason? What does 
it mean? What does it ren? They've been elected in a 
legal manner, But what bis this to do with reason? 
Well, if you make atl kirds of unclear assumptions, you 
can, perhaps, justify)ir.a roundabout way—that the 
word)reason, could make ense after all. But primarily, 
it doesn't make aay sens. It makes sense if you take 
into consideration this :onflict between tradition and 
reason from the ninetieenih century. It is not in itself 
a meaningful distinction. 


The main point whi:n I make Arons does not even 
discuss, namely, that the Weberian distinction between 
tradition, reason, and c.azvisma is ultimately based 
on the view chat peeple’s -sost human, most profound, is 
Chapismejia truth, Witho.% tuts value judgment, camceined Concealed 
but discoverable, the while disv‘action would not make 
sense. I think thz every ativympt -- I know this 
word "C#dviswatic " .8 constantly .ged in a certain kind 
of popular sociolog’cal literature =- these terms do not 
stand vp under any analysis. Especial.y the Weberian form 
where it does not make any difference wWi<erthe so-called 
Chaviswatit wajsr is a fellow like Hitle. or an inspired 
staigsman like churchill. They're both Chviswate 3 
what's the difrerence? And there's obviousi- a difference, 
That the one works in a constitutional framew.~, and the 
other does no‘, is true, but not So simply, beciise whether 
titler’s government, at least in the first stage., was not 
perfectly lejal according to the prescriptions sf the Weimar 
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Constitution, is, you know, a very complicated question. 
Or, if you take the other case of Lincoln, who surely was 
an inspired ruler, but whose rule was not in every respect 
constitutional, according to the then understanding of the 
American constitution, then you see the difficulty. It 

is wholly -- it has a certain plausibility for the western 
' world in the nineteenth century. Arons seems to admit 
everything I said, I say, at the end. The Weberian scheme 
helps for seizing the core of the political problem of our 
civilization, but Weber wanted to use it for the understanding 
of all civilizations. Thorefore, he in fact admits 

my suggestion that this is a merely parochtal scheme. 


There is, perhaps, one more point which I could mention. 
Well, let’s look first at my main pcint which I made, that 
the Weberian position strictly leads to nihilism which 
Arons, with some hemming and hawing, grants. It would take 
us too long to discuss that, 


Now, I will come back to the polnt from which I 
started. Perhaps what is wrong is no; the belief tn 
reason, but a certain undersianding oi reason, the modern 
understanding. But, even if this is not so, we must try, 
at any rate, to understand w> dilemma, and our dilemma 
is surely due to the failure of nodern vf rationalism. 
Modern rationalism is, in itenlf, a transformation of 
classical rationalism. Moderu rationalism is necessarily 
a derivative phenomenon whick we cannot ucderstand except 
by going back to the original. L:t me illustrate this by 
one example. When Hobbes, who, An a way, is the originator 
of modern sacial science, of nodern rationalisx, began his 
argument; he says the followtn; thing: "When i turned my 
thoughts to the inquiry of naviral justice, I was admonished 
by the very name, justice, ac:ording to which, by vhich, one 
understands a constant will to attribute to everyone his 
right. I was admonished by tais very name that one most 
seek first how it comes that someone can call something 
his rather than another's. how, since it is an establised 
fact that this distinction is not by nature" --meaning thit 
I own this cigaret not by natire -- "but through the 
agreement of men, for nature tas given everything to all 
and men. have divided it afteriard, I was therefore led to 
another question, namely, for whose benefit, or by virtue 
of which necessity, men wishvd rather to divide up things 
so that there would be propersy, thin to leave them in 
composition.” 


— a * 
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Now, what does this mean? Hobbes begins his inquiry 
by starting from the definition of justice. Justice is the 
constant will to give, to assign to everyone what belongs to 
him. How does he know that this is justice? What do 
Plato and Aristotle -- in regard to this question? Well, 
we have the Republic, Plato's Republic, and Aristotle's 
Ethics. There justice is trea toi What do they do? 

They seek a definition of justice. They seek, they start 
in a much more elementary way and arrive at a certain 
definition of justice which is much more rich, much more 
articulate than what Hobbes says. Hobbes does no longer 
see any question, Everyone mows what justice is. Someone 
has to find it, that’s clear, And on this basis, then, he 
raises the question which could not possibly take on the 
basic importance it has for liobbes if it were so -- if 
what justice is were a problen. this is only one 
example. But I think it is « typical example-- That modern 
thought somehow assumes that certain basic and therefore 
inconspicuous questions have been settled by the tradition 
and they can then begin, th-refore, on a higher level. 


To take the most simple example, but then they are 
the most profound, these prople who revolted against 
Aristotle and Plato and so on in the seventeenth century, 
in the sixteenth century, ‘hey said, "So that's all wrong. 
Their results are wrong. ‘They did not have the right 
method, etc." But one thiag was no longer a question for 
them — the possibility ard the necessity of a political 
science or social science. This was taken for granted. 
The question was only in what way to proceed. But, is there 
not a grave assumytion iwolied in the very belief in the 
possibility a d, necessity of social science, or of science 


in general, truly ‘undamental questiong was the 
primary scene of the Sf asica) thinkers, In this respect, 


as well as in others, medern thought is derivative, it 
transforms the precedin,; science; it transforms it, but in 
the act of transformation it presupposesit. Therefore, 

one cannes understand tiis modern stratum without having 
understood thay through transformation of which it 
originsily emerged. : 


fherefore, it is necessary if we want to understand 
the problem with which we are confronted, which is 
primarily created by modern science, both natural and 
sccial, we have to go back to the origins, and these origins 
are to be found in Grvece, Especialby as far as social problems 
are concerned, the problem is -- we have to go back to 
Socrates, and thet we wish to do. 


Before we turn to the text, I would like to make one 
remark with whick I began last time but I will limit myself 
to one aspect of this only. Quite externally, Socrates 
never wrote, What Socratic political philosophy is we know 
only from pupils of Socrates, Plato and Xenophon. But, 
to speak here new only of Plato, who was the much greater 


— * — — r 
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man, Plato, on the other hand, disappears behind his 
Socrates. Socrates never wrote. Plato, we may say, 

with a slight reservation, never wrote except in the 

name of Socrates. That creates a certain difficulty 

in itself. What is beh}nd that? What does this mean? 
The problem of political philosophy as the classics 
understood it is that ‘f the best social order, the 
best political order, tie best regime. And this is 
fundamentally the problam of the best life, the best way 
of life, This best wa: of life -- we can say the best 
way of /ife of the ind.vidual is the core of the best 
regime as Plato and Aristotle understood that. This 
teaching regarding the best regime or the best way of life 
is transmitted by Pla/o, not in the of a treatise, 
as Aristotle did it i his Ethics p the form of 
dialogues, That is £ very great -- in a way the problem 
of Plato's political phtlosophy is identical with the 
question of why Plato wrote in dialogues about it. Apparently, 
We cannot understand what the best regime or the best way 
of life is if we do 1ot understand it through dialogues, 
whatever that may nan. 


I wouid like `> bring up only one point. The best 
way of lif -- the əst way of life, that is something 
which is meant to a»oly, if in somewhat different ways, 
to ali men, It is a universal. à 
way of life, of good Tife, presented in a dialogue, as 
Socrates’ life is presented in Plato's dialogue, is not 
the best way of life, but the best way of life as lived 
by an irdividual, Socrates, with these accidental qualities. 
The besc way of Life is stated by Aristotle would be 
stated only with a visaw to what is essentially necessary. 
No accidents, 1%ke bora in Athens, snub-nosed, and can drink 
more thm anyoy.e else, and the other things we learn about 
Socrases, world enter here. Whenever an individual is 
represented, as is Socrates, as leading the perfect life, 
accident ani chance recessarily enter. And that seems to 
be, in othr words, an inferior, mepresentation. 

form of 

But, there is another way of looking at it. The best 
way of life as desciibed, say, in Aristotle's Ethics, 
presents im “oughts" this is the way in which men ought 
to live, in which men should live. presentation in a 
Platonic dialogue, of Socrates,h the Platonic dialogues, 
shows th) best way ¿s actually lived, the best way of life 
as actually livedg not merely the ought, but the act, the 
deed, tre compliance; not the mere prescription, but the 
execution. This excess of the execution, of the act, 
beyond she prescription, seems to convey a lesson which 
the prascription does not convey. One thing is clear. 
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The prescription can never say that any man actually lived 
up to that. The description shows an example. Mew, that 
surely does not go to the root of the matter, B-t 


One point can be stated generally, if not clearly, 
but thet must be said. The best way of life is surely a 
life tiat ig, sotually lived. If it is merely prescribed, 
and @ =~ it is not actually lived, there is something 
beyond the prescription, beyond the Bemsy!l“S%which is, in 
a way, the mgst important thing. The mere prescription, 
the mere Btey*“is up in the air; it must be executed, it 
rust be fulfilled. I appeal to an experience which you 
all zust have made. We hear ali kinds of universal 
statements, prescriptions, demands, come-ons, In a way, 
thess universal statements become intelligible only by 
application. What we understand before we have tried to 
apply them is not yət an understanding. For example, 
if someone recommends a self-control in a certain situation 
which we have never bsen in, and that is, in a way, a very 
empty thing. But once we have been in that situation, 
have seen how difficult it is to exercise self-control there, 
then we understand what it means. Theoretically, we are, 
perhaps, we can, perhaps, not say more than we said before, 
but there is something there, very important, very powerful, 
which -we understand now and which we did not understand 
before. The question is whether that excess, stemming 
from lived exp arenes can find its full expression in 
speech, in ess one uses such devices as, for 
example, a dialogue, or, for that matter, poetry. In 
a way, it is a very common thing when you read a book 
dealing with human conduct, and tte man never uses an 
example, never an illustration, then, strictly speaking, 
it is unintelligible. I mentioned this, for instance, 
once with John Dewey's Human Nature and Conduct, which is 
not disfigured by a single example, and taemgjavyou hear 
all these nice things about the relation of impulse and 
custom and how to strike a balance between the two in the 
proper act and, as you say, you cannot be sure whether you 
understood Dewey because he never gives an example. If 
you wand to try to understand it, you must find examples 
urself, but you can never be sure whether they would 
be the | > amples which Dewey would have in mind. 





niversal rules become intelligible only by being 
seen in particular cases. The individual case, says 
Socrates, concedes the universal in a way, because there 
is’ always -- Socrates may be someone else, or in another 
situation would act entirely differently, would understand 
entirely differently, perhaps. That is true. To turn to 
the principle, accident always enters whenever you present 
an individual case. But it is equally important to realize 
that the individual case also reveals = pe sa a that 
as universal, it is never revealed in its mea ning. at — 
one of the reasons why Plato, in — Re the best Tite 


regime 


~ uialogues 
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presents it in the for of what we can call a description 
and not in the form of mere prescription, Plato's work 
as a whole is nothing but a presentation of the wise man. 
The theoretical discussions, for example, about the best 

» the best life, virtue, justice, etc., are all 
parts of that descrirtion o> presentation. Or, to use 
terms somewhat closer to P.ato’s own usage, Plato imitates 

svs the li:'e of a wise man, Of course, he imitates 
the wise man in act/on as u wise màr, Hs does not tell us 
how Socrates bebave:l when ks was dressing rms 
because there 13 noching wise about that. » the chief 
activity of the wize man being speaking, he presents him, 
of courss, alaost exclusively in the act of speaking. I 
say almost «<clusively because there is also Socrates is 
also preserted as d@ying, as you know, which stems to be a 
more appro riate wey of showing wisdom in acticn than 
Socrates setting married, for example, which Plito never 
presented, 


Now, this consitutes the uniqueness of Plat»'s work. 
There is no other deicr’ber or imitator who did ncthing i 
but imitate the wise live, ae of the wise mat, in 

the action of wisdom. 4 few examples: Homer’, 
Odysseus is not the wits man. Odysseus lacks Homer's 

wisdom, Ir. Wesiod’s wicks and paya, wə do find the 
self-preserntition of a Jise man, at is,déHesiod, tha 

poet, himss?f. Side b: side with this work, there ls 
Hesiod's ‘htogony , wilch has no connection, no important 
connectir. with the sel -representation of the wise min. 

Yar menid’s » in his poem, presents a wise man,hinself, 
mythiceily, aamely, in the act of receiving the truth from 
the goidess. His life is not preserted at all. And I 

think if you will look at modern presentations, or medieval 
presc«céat’ons, for tha; matter, you -- the examples will, 

to ray the least, be very rare of a man who devoted his 

whp-le life to the pre:entation of tne act of the life of 
+43dom, Do you know my examples? Don’t say Shakespeare 
vecause I think of Sh:kespeaw in this connection. Te st 

is such a presentatici, possibly, but that is one of many 
plays, not the sole tieme. So, I wonder if you know of 

a single man, at any “ime, apart from Plato, whose whole 
theme was i presentiution, the imitation of the good life -- 
because that means fo. Plato the life of the wise man, the 
good life, eed. Still, although Plato's work is without 
precedent, he could use ear resentations of wise men, 
and surely did. He could even,had the good fortune of 
havings presentation of as se man at his disposal. 
—— _ that preseatation of his wise man which Plato 
could use i 


A. Socrates. 


A>. 
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There 
No, no, not a presentation. It slipped. B® was 


already a presentation of Socrates before him that he 
could use. 


A. The Clouds. 
I think we turn now to she Clouds. 


Well, you told me Monday, so my report is not done yet. 
I said Monday? 


A. Monday. 


I'm almost sure -- of one thing I'm sure, that I 
meant to say Wednesday. 


A. You said Wednesday, and thin you said that’s not 
enough time. ; 


I said -- oh, I am == you nre right. I have here 
the eleventh of -- yes. But, jou see how much we can 
be deceived. Good. So then we have simply to help you 
a bit in writing your paper by beginning with the 
Clouds directly. 


But, before I turn to that, I would like to know 
whether any of these very broac pints which-- to which I 
have referred call for further :larification, I know that 
they call for them, but I must make this dependent upon 
your desires, for reasons whici you will understand, if 
you don’t understand them now, as soon as you have begun 
to teach. 


What I tried to make cliar to you was this -- that we 
are confronted with very sez!ous difficulties which make it 
advisable, if not necessary, to return to the origins of 





cir y 

presentation of the life ^ a wise man as distinguished 
from such presentation «r you have in Aristotle and in all 
later philosophers, 


Mr. ? 





“a 
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Q. 


l 


You spoke of the possibility that reason would be 
considered to bea delusion » and I can perhaps understand 
what that means in modern terms, let us say in Kant, 

re -- 
Poe A “ Bars why do tv Rant? ; 
Yes, you go very high./imm I can give you a much simpler 
example taken from our problems here, from our 
I should say. Did you ever hear of idology? What is 
ideclogy except an irrational speech, highly esteemed 
by the people affected by it. For exampe,the view 
which is very common, of course, that exists, and 
you must have heard it @n times -- there cannot be a 
rational doctrine of the purpose of civil society. 
Un the other hand, people ca ot live without having 
opinions of the purpose of society. You know? 
These opinions are now callet ideologies. The¢ means -- 
this implies, of course, reason, namely, that there 
could be a true, rational view of the purpose of civil 
society, is impossible. We have to be satisfied with 
irrationalities of social value. Where -ņ the question, 
of course, arises, how can you -- $E 1s,not reason 
which establishes the social valie -- in which there is 
a certain difficulty. 


But let us -- 


Does ideology, in this view, imply that a rational 
account of the purpose of society i: impossible? 


Yes, Sus@ , Because otherwise you would say thet, for 
example -- if you take the Marxist view, because it 
is Marx who made the notion, the ideology, as popular 
as it is today. You know, it was not soined by Marx, 
it was coined by Napoleon, the term "iceology. 


(Sarbled. ) 


The people who hold the Marxist view don't think 
the Marxist view is really ideology , 


Of course not. They are still old-fashiored. Therefore, 


a Marxist wrote a book a few years ago -- ı German Marxist, 


the only Marxist, the oly educated Marxist in the 
western world -- George Luxacs - He is a Hungarian. 


His books are not translated into English. He really is ine Vay 


worth reading -- a much deeper thinker than'S alin, to 
say nothing of Khruschev. So, if you want to know 
what Marxism could mean theoretically, WP on: wants 


~ to read $i >a I don't believe it 


establishes the truth of Marxism in any way, wut one 
should know that, 


“a> 
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Now, Lukacs wrote a book a few years ago in Germon called the Destruction of Reason, 
by thich he meant the destruction of reasoning generally believed to be occurring in 
the western vorld ee. 


(ind of first side of reol) 


eos They would say. they md a selentific account. Sure, that's what materialism 
means and therefore arything wo think is ideology. that happened then was that a 
certain half-llarxist called Mamnheim, purtly following Lukacs, said all social 
thought, including ‘arxism, is ideology. In other words, in the form of Lukacs 
 hitsolf, which shows his cleverness bul at th: same time something else, Lukacs 
%~ said, 40 years ago, Marxism must be orplicd to itself, But if you apply 
of a2 Marxism to itse?f in this way thon I 'mediot it will /farbleg/ ideology and that 
T Sh, is today the common view. 4g bled/ sand they have an ideology, the Marxists have an 
Po ideology,. sow: tribe in Central Africa has an ideology and man is an ideological | 
t animal, LEvevy man, That is today ‘he very common view, So, I mean, there are i 
some people who use slightly differ:nt expressions, For example, they say every 
society mst have a myth but thet enounts to the same thing, as the very word 
indicate*. 





"he, 


Qe Wren I read Plato, I don't fini this possibility entertained at all, the 
poss‘bility that reason is a delusion, l 


S> That reason is a delusion? N bò, TForgive me. You misunderstand, I said there 
ʻa a modern possibility that reasen is a delusion. Then we must try to live with 
positivism. Or if this is really, truly impossible, ve mist find our wey somehow 
with existentialism or sovothing of this kind. But if reason is not a delusion, then 
we have to go back to those men tho stood for reasohy to put it very simply, And the 
greatest name as far as the study of human things are concerned is Socrates or if you 
wish, Plato. ‘That is what I said, 


a —— 


Qe I've heard it expressed that “his is a Socratic or Platonic phase in Greece. 
s it? : 


Se If it is a mere phase, then it would be also some ideology. That is, of course, 
what these people says That the Platonic philosophy is one particular expression of 
the Greek way of looking at things. ‘That means, of course, it is not intrinsically 
true. It only has a certain evidence for the Geeks. For us, othor things are 

evident but not because they're intzinsically evident but because we are modern men 

for whom certain modèrn notions have evidence. What is at the bottom of your difficulty? 


jis the question whether the poss: bility of knowledge is something 






But whether it is such a decoy question, such a difficult 


eae ee 


Qa But it's only at a certain point it seoms that people cone to question if not 
the possibility, certainly the (?) » of knowledge. 


Se You see, the problem is this. So that the question is serious, thre must be 
grounds for the question. For exemple, if I quesiion that this is a shawi or a 


— 
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scarf, that is a silly question. I believe my example is bad. I believe it is 
really a scarf. So it is a silly question. But under certain conditions, it can 
very well be a legitimate question because when it's dark and I touch something, I 
don?t know what it is. So the question "Is knowledge possible?" needs some” nd 
After all, whon I say "I kw o o"*I mst aye a complete underg and: 
of your "personality” —— — distinguish you's students. here 
or recognize you in a crowd of a hundred thousand men, then if someone says; "I can’t,” 
I simply say, "You apparently have a very poor memory that you can't remember people 
after you*ve seen them for some tine." There mst be some grounds for that. Asa 
matter of fact, that was the way in which it came about. For example, if you read 
Descartes’ First Meditation, one mist doubt of everything, Descartes gives some 











~ reasons why one should doubt. Whether the reasons are good or not, that is another 


anciem 


a 


Ah 


À 
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matter. But he 2% least fulfilled the minimm requirement of trying to give some 
reasons. Of couse the question of whether knowledge, in a very general way, is 
possible is not sufficient because the question concerns not knowledge of good and 
bad. First of all, it’s a silly question. We have to face that, by all means, when 
we come to Socrates. 


ideologies; there is the democratic ideology, and there is a communist ideology, 
> vie’ Neel regime, and of any tribe in the world. What does social science 
do? Social science recognizes the need for such ideologies. And that could probably 


There was arcther point in remark which may give me an occasion to restate what 
p ular “J — ae ate le nl view in the social sciences, There are 
* — V 


"yo" bo given in the form of,"rationalizations". People live in a certain manner for the 


Wife ae Climatic, "" or whatever reasons, but men are such strange creatures 
that thay need to believe that there are reasons for that. Good reasons! And that’s a 
rationslization. We don’t believe in any of these ideologies as social sci —— 
describe them and we understand them in their relation to the actions 4f life of ~<“¢ 
these people. Is this not what the social scientist, as ordmerh undvste does? The 
question is whether that is possible; whether this so-called impartial and objective 
stratazem of ideologies in their relations to institutions is not ultimately best 
on some commitment, on some values, as we could say. That is the problem For 
exampl., even if you leave it at the word ideology, can you study ideologies without 
making a distinction between cruds and sophisticated, narrow and broad and so on? 


Qo In your discussion of Max Weter, I got the impression you were suggesting that 
even these values which the social scientist mst distinguish,of themselves can be 
shown to be/uweqminecsi under the same principles. 

only parochial 
Se These xeemumeMerlectSis*'Fhat is obvious. If someone denies the possibility 
of value judgment Wa cannot help letting them in by a back door, ÆMen he surely 
hasn't thought about them. And then almost certainly there is something wrong about 
them. Let us take again the most crude and simple example. Our social science has 
a kind of,partly a basis and partly an j which is psychopathology. 
The social scientist camot help speaking of adjusted or maladjusted people or some 
such thing. And then whe ther he says these are not value judgments or not, these 
are merely descriptive things without any value judgment does not make any impression 
because in fact they are value judgments. But if you leave it at the distinction 
between adjusted and maladjusted, you take an extremely narrow view of man,as if--I 
can only repeat myself--a slik cperator may be adjusted, well-adjusted in terms of 
this distinction and a very nice and thoughtful man may be maladjusted in the 
psychological sense. A man who was at odds with the Nazi regime, or is at odds with 


, the Communist regimeyis in a sense surely maladjusted. One can say that (is/1t) necessary 


hke Pasternak, 


ne ? 
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to be maladjusted te a bad society, and being adjusted at all costs is a very 
silly and arrow notion of what is really important. So you have here in fact a 
value scr2me, but a particularly narrow and poor value scheme. Without it you cannot 


do any?’.ingo 


Qe AGN, jumping to the distinction between Jesus and Buddha, when you say there 
is .© basis, at least from ooo 

Convemence Ake 
so Yes. You see, I mst now, for thiumraams, I mst use the language of our times, 
the common language. In both cases, what is called religious experience; a place, a 
culture. We doubt religious experience, the many deeds of religious experience, 
The student is completely incompetent to say anything. And who could claim to such 
deep experiences here? I think it is simply prudent and practical to say that it’s 
impossible to make a, Judgment. Of course there are connections. There are connec- 
tions between what m&s said on the basis of religious experience with other things, 
with things that one can see even without religious experience and understand without 
them. I don’t say that there is no possibility of criticism but surely an extremely 
irresponsible and difficult thing and for practical purposes, if a student would 
cume to me and say, "I want to write a critical evaluation of Buddhism," I would say, 
"[ don’t think that’s a good idea.” And I would say also there are quite a few 
professors who think the same thing. That is what I meant by practical. Now is 
there any other point? You. You are Mr. Haett, yes? 


A. That’s right. I'd like to raise a sort of practical question about value 
judgments in the social sciences. You said that while we can’t, say, compare Jesus 
and Buddha, it is still possible to compare Calvin and Billy Graham, for example, 
and this kind of value judgment we can certainly use. There's a problem, it seems 
to me, about the point at which you decide that you want to leave the comparison 
alone because you're not good enough to handle it because the more major the compari- 
son you want to make is, the more important the things are that you're trying to 
compare, the more serious your mistake will be if you make a mistake. If you’re 
writing the sociological history of religion and you make a mistake comparing Calvin 
and Billy Graham, this will confuse a relatively minor area of your book, but if you 
make a mistake comparing Jesus and Buddha, this will confuse a great deal and ruin 
your whole book probably. How do you decide at what point you'd better stop making 
value judgments? 


S. Again, I think, that's a hard question because the things it represents soo 
because of its generality. 


A. It*s a general question, yes. 


S. All interesting questions of this kind, they mst be brought down, mst be said 
in terus, you see? I said in my exposition that I do not believe that in 


any practical, useful way, you can draw a line, Leaving it on the level on which it hatin 


was stated, I would say that as far as I know, and this is e—— 
is no man who is competent to judge,in terms of evaluating, of everything. There 
will always be a limit. At least all human beings I have ever seen, however gifted, 
had their limits Mim. If they were men of levity, they would judge regardless. 

You know that. I think that Lord Bertrand Russell, whom I have never seen, would 
be a well-known example of someone who judges regardless. But if they are sensible, 
they usually don’t go beyond thet. They don’t go beyond their limitations, And | 


~ they have likes and conversationally and jocularly one may say all kinds of things 
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which one oo  prepert. surely. But when one speaks seriously, and I believe to 
speak in print shout meand to speak seriously, one should not go beyond that point 
Jot seat Bee? Tre REN mio what one can support. The easy yelotivism which prevails 
a which, for examp)s, says since all new fashions in paintings vere greeted with 
derision and hunireds of years later, people paid a hundred thousand dollars for a 
painting which vas worth fifty cents at the time doesn’t prove anything at all, It 
merely proves that it takes some time until a really original thought, an original 
conception, finds a hearing. That doesn’t mean that all original thoughts--you say 
how original, which are much rarer than you think--are good. That is not the 
question. furhaps one cannot decide, There is a very simple example apart from this 
X fact of so-called historical change. There are quite a few things which we experience 
w oth our lives where a Tong Sankt yorigi was required before one could appreciate them, 
Ka There are things which impress immediately, but there are other things which may not 
4 impress “mmediately and only by some back doors we enter by some accident and then 
` we grad.ally begin to appreciate the unpromising 7 Ẹaçade > That could be., 
It’s yory complicated. Very complicated. And frequently we hear one must be careful 
in juiging, but instead of plunging you mst assemble facts. For example, look at 
a spuere in which the distinction between fact and value judgment simply does not 
coy up. When we read a passage in Plato, we are concerned with the fact; what did 
th.s speaker mean here? And we are not concerned with what he says as true or not 
or truthfully expressed or not. But is it not as difficult to get the truth about 
428 fact; what did he mean? I mean, certain factual statements are extremely simple 
‘o make. For example, how many people are in this room. A simpla counting will do. 
3ut there are also value judgments which are extremely simple to make. For example, 
it would be thinkable that a human being, male or female, of quite outstanding 
beauty were among us--maybe there is one; I don’t want to go into this--where all 
would somehow say, "Of course." Also very simple. Or that someone is particularly 
quick or clever or particularly nice and so on, tissu be as simple as counting. 
But a mere counting is a very simple mental operation although not all human beings 
have this persistance. ‘Your question is a mumerical question but it is unanswerable 
because of its generality. It’s not sufficiently defined. It permits therefore 
only a universal answer just as if someone would say, "How should one live?" One 
can only say, "Decently." It becomes meaningful only in application. In generality, 
you cannot say more but you can perhaps tell a bit more than "decently". You can 


say decently Cau Show itself in relation to others in the way in which he 
treats himself and so cn, That can be done, But still it is pot as illuminating 
as someone knowing thie individual with his problems, individual GF 


himself tries to spell out for himself, "What does it wean for me?” Circumstances 
are handled in this way. Yes? 


Qo Two things. First, a short defense of my question in that it's a general question 
because it was directed to your statement which was a general statement. And 
secondly, the example you gave--you quoted from your book on distinguishing between 
a mountain and a mlehill?<-I think I understand this, but it’s a little bit confuse 
ing. It*s possible to make distinctions between a mountain and a molehill or Jesus 
and Billy Graham, but does this mean that value judgments are possible so long as 
you*re not dealing with extremely large or important subjects,or does it mean that 
you have to be careful to make only gross distinctions; that is,'“& possible inference 
from your example I think, that it would be possible to distinguish between Billy 
Graham and Billy Sunday or between two molehills. Did you mean that? I don't think 
you did? 


S. I know mch too little about Billy Sunday to say anything about the man so 


— 
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otherwise Imight seem te be unfair 
forget about this example Gtamitethershumqhizeeenstesampere to anyone. But taking 
my simple one, where there are I eht ts whether one is higher than the other 
could of course be sometines say, if they are almost the same 
height, surely. But the practical point is if you consider the meaning of the 
comparison is whether we are capable to distinguish between mountains and molehills, 
morally speaking in terms of evaluating the things which count. And relativism ds æ s 
practiced today :ndures oe to farget thes big foox for aM fha pra 


Qe Need you go so far as to say anything about the comparative greatness of, say, 
Billy Graham and Jesus or to achieve considerable understanding of them;can’t you 
compare then jin certain respects and try to understand their particular approaches ... 


Sə Sure you can. The question is, why do you want to do that? Do you simply keep 
back for yourself something which occurred to you while going over the evidence? 
That can be done for various reasons, for reasons of very gross prudence. You don't 
want to hurt another human being. Or it can be done for other reasons of propriety, 
but that is another matter. Propriety may pose on us all kinds of reticence, But 
the main point is I do not believe that you can go into such a subject matter with 
understanding without forming a jucgment which is necessarily a value judgment. 


Qo. If you don’t compare them, say, and just want to try to understand Jesus or 
whoever you wish to take and try to relive the experience perhaps of whatever is 
involved, then can*t you describe ... 


Sə Yes, sure, you can, but then, for certain reasons, you keep back what you couldn't 
have observed. But it is there. After all, value judgments are not identical with And- 
written statements or publicly made statements. I think that’s impossible to go you em 
into any such matter with some depth without forming at least coo You see, you mat up 
{also not forget this which is particularly important in the context of distinction: has 

oe you compare two human, Rer, say two vory important individuals, @feyen Bot ave ve qreat. 

y thosewars-vsTy gravo ones; Fos? Say a tragedy by So oc es and 3 comedy by rerien aea 
Y If you are asked wuch do you prefer, I mean meh nt — — 

— m your personal Iikes of each, and you will “You can’t do 
that. Shakespeare's comedy has these and these high qualities. Sophocles’ tragedy 
has these and these high qualities. And there is no possibility of weighing the 
strength of qualities AB and the qualities CD. I don’t see any difficulty in that. 
I mean, value judgment@ does not mean that we mst always say A is superior to Beo 
It can very well be that A is sequal to B but for different reasons. Eut the value 
judgment consists in the fact that ycutve=saiki they are both great works of art. 
That’s a value judgment. oe ey 


Also in more narrowly moral matters, matters which concern hu man conduct, it may 
ph very well be the case that two,condons-offactions which are mutually exclusive can 
"iy e be recommended as strongl? as the other on serious grounds and so that you can 






A” ‘ultimately do something which is an equivalent to tossing a coin. Why could 
this be impossible? There*s a beautiful statement of this problem by Hume both in 
his Q and his peatise of Funan Nature about the War of Rosese-tw ie * 
es in ashirewo e states with great rhetorical skillythe case for 4..,;.. 
It could exist. Why not? And so the pessan 


-He-anst-tomprettpagond. 
that men took at that time depended on which family he belonged to or on other acci- 


dental things, but a legal or even modern Ms ral superianity Cold wot ten . should 
this not exist? Why should this not be possible? But this does not mean that value 
ao? _, Judgments are maib impossible because the whole argument is based on value judgments. 


sh Anhbed 
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In every point, I mean, these are the good sides of York, These are the good sides 
a of Lancashires. These are the bad d sł es, of York and the bad sides of the Lancashires, 
Xe But the overall picture is good and evil, is so that you cannot 
À  / say one 1s, thet-terrbcte, I mean, those who,like me,deny the 
yè possibility of getting along in the social sciences without value judgments do not 
‘ t+ mean that one possesses a kind of handbook of prescriptions in which he can look up 
X perfectly demonstrative solutions to all human problems, That surely doesn’t exist. 
— question is only whether thess one which says 


we cannot make any preference —* which is not merely subjective. That seems 


a 
to me completed,, Bu ait fh — —— which cannot be settled, does not refute 


y ve the position d say even confirms. it,because the difficulty arises 
ev’) Re on the basis of pine ibn *s statement I recommend to you. You will find it 
x © inthe story of Enzland af ser place, the Treatise of Human Nature in the 
discussion of justice. 
To come back now to next time we will hear the report of 
Mr. Metzler on Aristophanes’ and we will have here an interesting example from 


tho beganning even if we look o at the surface, A scientist who denies morality, 

— denies that morality is truo, and he comes in conflict with the citizens who know 
from experience--from experienc: which the scientist lacks--that this is not so, 

that to teach people to beat up their parents if the parents don't behagyve, that 

this is very bad. Very bad, bscause it destroys all of the household, it destroys 

the possibility of bringing up children and that is bad because man is a being 

which has first to be a child before it can be grown up and there is therefore the > 

necessity of paternal authority. You can develop without this but that is nerely a ” 

rational reaction, And I thint we should, before we go into the deeper stratum of 

the problem, pay some attention to this very simple and superficial point of view. 

There is a certain similarity-~not éMimbie’, but a certain —— — the 

problem posed by the Socrates Jf Aristophanes and the problem we ha a 

science which is, to say the least, no support for morality. I think aed members 

would say Aristophanes presents a kind of McCarthy reaction to this extremely 

academic man. He goes even beyond anything Senator McCarthy ever proposed. He 

burns down the academy--not cly books, but everything. So that is not, even on 

its surface, not © Suh jeet which has not a meaning to many of us today. 


So, Mr. Metzler, next time, That is understood, And to avoid any ambiguity for 

the future, Mr. Haett, you ure ready next Wednesday. And Miss ills, you are ready „e wih, 
a week from Monday next, on the 18th. And the other papers witietoarevctved-tater Weed 
next time e If some one of you is interested in reading a paper and this 

interest may very well hav» merely legal reasons, then it would be a good idea if 

you would contact me. 


—E 


coos We did not go into the details of that argument. But from it, you have the 
great merit of having restated the accepted view and I think that is very good at 
the beginning of our discussion to have it presented to us. This is, with minor 
variations, an accepted view. That this is a slanderous attack on Socrates without 
any foundation in fact justified to some extent--as you put it better than some other 


people do on this point--by Socrates? strangeness. So it is a justifiable eyror b Haat tat erct 


thang, but above all by the medium in which Aristophanes uses; namely comedy. No 
comic poet is supposed to be a reporter of nothing but demonstrated fact. And you 
emphasize very strongly the contrast between this avaricious, filthy, immoral fellow, 
Socrates, and the Socrates whem we revere. That is surely true. But can we leave it 
at that? If Aristophanes had been such an unqualified slanderer--which he would be 
~ in spite of all mitigating circumstances--how could Plato have presented hin as being 
together with Socrates, in a perfectly nice and gentlemanly way, as he did in his 
et? The climatic date of the Banquet is about seven years after the Clouds so 
that is a first indication. as 


The second point: Was Socrates always the revered Socrates? I mean, this wonderful 
character is presented... He referred especially to the Apology and Crito, it was, 
of course, that Socrates was an old man. But Socrates was born, not as a revered 
Socrates, but just as any other human baby. And what did he do when he was young? 
Was he really at that time the revered Socrates? Now again we have simple Platonic 
evidence. In the Phaedo Socrates himself, on the day of his death, said he was not 
always the revered Socrates. Ori;inally he was engaged in that kind of natural 
science which he later on rejecte) as wrong, subversive, immoral, what have you. So, 
Socrates admits that he was originally led astray as quite a few other people were. 
And perhaps Aristophanes--that is the minimm one would have to say--Aristophanes 

3 spo. it early Socrates, the young Socrates, and had not seen that complete change 

ates had undergone in the meantime. But, again, Aristophanes was not so 

familiar with Socrates that he knew that change which took place in Socrates himself 
and was known only to the people most familiar tous. And then later it was not 
only Plato who says that--Zenophon, too, although that is 1¢ss well known. 


In Xenophon’s exciting ——— I would have loved to read with you but 
which we can’t read because of tie idiocies of the printers or publishers--in this 
SoC RA: that is also dated fter the Clouds by some references, Socrates is 
presented as a man who does not know what a perfect gentleman is. He just doesn’t 
know. He is presented there as a fellow who is interested in all kinds of high things, 
but he doesn’t know what a gentleman is. And he has to go out of his way, literally, 
to find out what a gentleman is. And he does this in the most naive way. He has 
heard that a certain individual is know to everyone as a perfect gentleman--he's a 
prototype--and he asks him point blank, "What do you do so that everyone calls you a 
gentleman?” And that is the source of Socrates? knowledge of gentlemanship. Again 
it shows that there was a time when Socrates did not know, was not concerned, and 
was even in a way ignorant, of the moral political things and concerned with other 
things. 


And now this applies also to one special point. Socrates had no school. How do you 
know that? From Plato and Xenophon. But Plato and Xenophon present to us the 
revered Socrates-conot the young Socrates. I do not say that Socrates, the young 
Socrates, had & school, I don't know that. But nor can I say the contrary because 
I don*t know that. In other words, that Aristophanes should have made a caricature 
in which every element was a mere invention is an unsupportable assertion and I 

~~ believe even not a plausinle assertion. 
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Now there is another point which one mst consider if one speaks of the position, a or 
the enmity of Aristophanes to Socrates, because your interpretation really implies 
that there is an enmity there. Now enmities ordinarily arise among people who are 

not quite self-centered,on political grounds rather than on philosophical. -Now 

you've stated very clearly to us that Aristophanes was what is now called a conser~ 
vative, You’ve even referred to Burke, not entirely wrongly, and it is sure that 

the standard for Aristophanes at first glance is the good ald timese-the old Athens-- 
not this terrible newedealish Athens of this time, because there are powers to that. > 
And please don’t miszonstrue what I say as revealing any political opinion of my own. 

I only try to use simple, contemporary parlance to make it a bit clearer. Now, where 
did the revered Socrates stand politically? And the revered Plato? And the revered 


Xenophon? 

A. He desires to gei rid of most tradition ... 

So No, that is not what you soo 

A. In that it ooo 

So I meant politically. Now there was a very simple case. At a certain time in 


this country, perhaps it is still today, you could identify politically an individual 
raising the question, "What do you think of Roosevelt?" I mean F.D.R., FoD. 


by 
com” Roosevelt. There was a certain individual in Athens who had a certain, really a 
Spar- comfemieim, position. Also, a traitor to his class, Pericles, Now the simple 


le “thing is, the practical question: How did you stand to Pericles? How did Plato 
stand to Pericles? Absolutely negative. Like any radical, countryeclub member in 
this country to Roosevelt. Clear. In brief, politically--I mean, really now, on 

the level of day-to-day politics--there is no difference between Plato and Xenophon 
on the one and Aristophanes on the other. This reason for enmity did not exist. I 
would go further and say the fact of enmity is still to be proven, but there is surely 
a criticism of Aristophanes against Socrates, And we have to discover the meaning 

of this criticism. And that has very mch to do with our question, “the origins 
of social science or political science with which we are concerned. 


Before I turn now to study the practical question, Mr. Haett, your paper is due next 
Wednesday, which duty does not imply a right that you will necessarily read it next 
time. That depends on how far we come today. 


Mro Hi I’m quite prepared to put it off until next week. 
S. I know, but you cannot bank on that, That is what I'm saying. 


Now let us first begin with the first impressions. What have the possibly. o. 
what can the Clouds possibly have to do with our problem today? o very loosely 
expressed--to use a phrase which Mr. Metzler used--Socrates is a sophist. And what 
does that mean? Again, very simply, a man who denies morality; that is to say, 
traditional, ancestral morality. And this suggests to us immediately, on the basis 
of our knowledge of Plato and Xenophon; the true Socrates, in contradistinction to 
Aristophanes, was a man who discovered rational morality in contradistinction to 
merely traditional morality. 


What, then, is the relation between rational morality and traditional morality? 
Well, how would you say what it is? I mean, againg# starting from the revered 


— E—— — 
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Socrates as we ast start, because that is the first stratum of our knowledge in 
these matters, you see, traditional morality, defended by Aristophanes, attacked by 
Aristophanes’ orates, but the true Socrates, the Platonic Socrates, does not 
simply defend |-aditdional morality as such, He*s concerned with rational morality. 
What is the reirion of the true rational morality to traditional morality from this 


point of view? 


hi 
A. The traditional morality is based upon experience. Well, I still equate % here 
with Burke ooo 


Sə Yes, that is dangerous, you see, because Burke*’s reflections belong to a mich 
~ 12er age where so many things which are here still in the process of emerging, in 
the process of being established, had already become a tradition of many centuries. 
I nean it is nó bad, in a very initial statement, to refer to Burke, but it is also 
not very try to understand better. 
ne pfs ' if 


What I have j- ™ind is this. The syational morality is surely based on reason. The 
traditiona, orality is based on tion. Nevertheless, they might have the camo 

aontant. ar avample, traditivunal morality says you d not beat your father--an 
exampls hich plays a major rele in the comedy--and rational morality might say the and | 
same ‘wing. But prior io investigation, we cannot know whether they fully agree, x4'%° | 
whataer the new morality-=-the rational morality i by Socrates--will back 
ve the traditional morality on every point. That is a matei question, We owe it 

especially to Hegel, whose influence for the understanding of classical philosophy 

is overpowering, ‘that we are inclined to believe that Appar was not changed, 

but only the mode was changed. That is a very ion and I will, later on, 

give some reasons, but I mention here only the fact. 


The second question which arises at this stage and which is most important to us: 

Is Socrates the founder of rational morality? Socrates is the founder of the view 

that value judgments can be validated in a perfectly unobjectionable way. And we 

—* see, later on, to what extent what this means in Socrates and what the basis of 
t is. 


Now, of these two things, what the true, revered Socrates did, we hear, of course, 
nothing in the Clouds because there, the old Socrates, the pre-Socratic Socrates, if 
I may say so, is the only one who occurs, Still what we learn from the Clouds is by 
no means negligible. In the Clouds, we are presented, we are shown a Socrates who 
is very far from establishing a rational morality; who, in fact, attacks the tradi- 
tional morality radically without suggesting any new morality we could respect. He 
suggests a new morality--that's exactly the point. But this morality seems to be 
altogether subversive, It includes, for example, the principle that a son may beat 
his father, to say nothing of other examples which occur. Now this position then 
which Socrates appears to defend in the Clouds has something in common with a view 


which is prevelant today in the al scienceseawith what io leeesly 2 
prea Mig Awl Juotl að 1n tne case of present day social science relativism, thes» 


' | amimni power behind that is "science". Socrates is presented primarily as a 
natural scientist and this natural science —“ in a subversive moral teaching. 


Now in the Clouds, Socrates is presented as a scientist and that means~-to mention 
only one point which is, in fact, the most important point—-there are no gods. Hence, 
there are no sanctions for morality. You see, that is the crucial point in the Clouds, 
the traditional morality is a morality sanctioned by the gods and therefore if the 
belief in the gods fails, morality fails. 
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But more specifically, and that you can say is a difficulty which cannot possibly 
happen in our world, in the biblical world, the difficulty here is that the gods. 
the guardians of traditional morality--behave themselves immorally. So whenever you 
are told something--this is what you ought to do and what your fathers and grandfathers 
shee and ancesters have done before youe-a naughty young man can say, "Well, the greatest 
mary 7 ae of all, Zeus, did all these terrible things, so..." So that is the weakness of 
t that morality and you see also the connection here with Plato immediately. Thatmhis Plate 
critique of the poet, as it is called, in the second book of the Republic is necessary 
in order to find a solid base of morality. The gods as supescugmm@Ser the Greeks 
kass no such basise — by 
are ’ 
has discovered that 
At any rate, Socrates As a scientist who aresamtizaamemeemt=ety these gods are nothing 
ama discovers by this very fact that traditional morality has no sanction. And being 
a consistent man, he preaches immorality. That’s the first act. But what happens? i 
That is what’s going on in the latter part of the comedy, but it doesn’t end on that } 
strain. What happens? You didn’t tell us that. | 


Ao I didn’t ooo I Was coo 


S, What happens? I mean, Socrates preaches immorality on these grounds, All right. 
And what happens after he has preached it? After he has taught it? 


A. After he has taught it, the child is not the tool of his father, as his father 
had hoped. 


So I beg your pardon? 
A. The son is not the toal of his father, is not the ... 


So But very simply, that happens? Does it end with Socrates sitting on the throne 
as a tyrant? 


A. Socrates?’ scheol is burned. 


bA 
S. In other words, the citizens who howe come under the influence of this immoral 
teaching revolt4-revolts ami takes revenge. The dialogue presents, at first glance, 
a revolt of the honest citizens who know the need for morality, who experience that 
need against that academic abomination presented by Socrates. You can say it very 
simply: one part of the teaching--why this is a necessary part, we shall see later-- 
is a son may beat his father. That’s what the new teaching says. A son may beat his 
father with the same right with which a father beats his son, Now, what is the reaction 
of the father? Let us forget now about the dialogue. It is a preposterous teaching, 
— because it destroys domestic discipline and it leads to corruption of the young, 
ot’. naturally. Well, again, we don’t have to go so far away to understand that. We have 
oh today a phenomenon which is of great concern to many citizens and social scientists 
Yo" y called juvenile delinquency. s Sowketmmambitimh=estar: juvenile delinquency and if that 
o is not an evil, I don't know what an evil is. That’s the simple reaction of the 
citizen. Our social sclen’s admits it as a matter of course, though it doesn’t say, 
a\low à tomoer value judgment. Now, incidentally, why does not our social scientist who is 
confronted with the phenomenon of juvenile delinquency go on as Aristophanes did, 
say? If juvenile delinquency is a consequence of this kind of teaching, mst this 
teaching not be wrong? Must it not be radically revised? Must we not restore the old 
moral teaching? What I have in mind is this: What is the difference--I mean, on the 
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_ most superficial, descriptive level--between the present-day social science student | 
of juvenile delinquency and Aristophanes? Or his hero, Strepsiades? How would he ... 
Yes? 


A. Thé present-day on-looker would perhaps say that the direction is correct but the l 
application is wrong and this has to be modified and changed and perfected, 


S. That is true, but very general. Where does the difference between the typical 
present-day social scientist and Aristophanes’ Strepsiades come in? 


A. The social scientist today is not primarily interested in changing. 


So Oh, noo I mean, there are inmmerable studies and — 5 analyses of juvenile 
delinquency by social scientists. I'm sorry that I'm not in the Department of Sociology, 
but if you had known that, I would have called up one of my colleagues there and told 
me how many articles have appeared in the last year of the American Journal of 
Seciology. I don't knew it from my own knowledge but ... 

. 7? 
A. It's presented though in this true role we can justify as social science? ‘ 

— — — 


Se I mean, let us not be too subtle in this very elementary stage. But what is the 
difference ... To repeat, the comedy of Aristophanes suggests to us a teaching which 
leads up to juvenile delinquency mst be wrong. In a way, the present-day social 
scientist would admit that, too, but what's the difference in the diagnosis? What is 

the wrong teaching according to ooo I mean, what is the basic error? The basic 

error, according to Aristophanes, is the destruction of domestic authority, of paternal 
authority. Here’s where the difference comes, The social scientist would be less 
impressed by the neod for paternal authority. The term which occurs, not o in wen. a 
social science literature, which I haven't read, but which I know, bu ——— in J 
courts when juvenile delinquents are arraigned is: lack of love, lack of comprehension 
-«the nagging mother, the drunken father and on and on. But no emphasis on paternal 
authority as such is mentioned, In other words, the social scientist would be afraid 

of that because he thinks paternal authority, as all authority, if too mech stressed 
leads to authoritarianism. And that is a thought which is wholly absent, of course, 

fron Aristophanes. I wish to show you the complexity. 


There is another point that is a clear sign. There is one institution of which we 
find an indication in the dialogue, in the comedy, ch Aristophanes absolutely takes 
for granted and everyone else takes for granted. Sho one contests. And that is 
the institution of slavery. Strepsiades has a slave whom he owns, takes for granted. 
So. there is some difference here, surely. We can say what distinguishes the social 
scientist from Aristophanes is not only the value traits, alleged freedom from values, 
it is also a certain notion of freedom which the social scientist in fact has, in 
spite of his claim to accept his social sciences value free, and which in this sense 
does not exist in Aristophanes. Sut what distinguishes the social scientist from 
Socrates? I mean, also the broad difference. Don’t say the difference is that the Å 
social scientist is an empirical student and Socrates is not, because Socrates is 
presented in the comedy as an empirical student of certain phenomena, But which 
phenomena does Socrates pot study empirically which the social scientist does? Well, 
what are the empirical phenomena which Socrates studied there, or some 'of them? One 
example would suffice, because they are all of the same kind. 


A. Astronomy. 
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So Astronomy. Or how far can a flea jum. 
Ae They're not human, they're relevant. 


Sə In other words, he studies only natural phenomena. He does not engage in the 
empirical study of human phenomena, of social phenomena. Why does he not do that? 
Why does Socrates, this empirical student of nature as he is presented here, not 
dream for one moment of the empirical study of human, social phenomena, political 
phenomena? What do natural phenomena have that social phenomena do not have? 


m Ae Objectivity. 


So That is a modern experession which pointsin the right direction, tut the Greeks 
used somewhat different expressions which are more helpful. What is the status of 
social phenomena? For example, as such a thing as not beating one’s father? What 
is that? 


Ae Values. 


So A term which doesn’t exist. What is it? I mean, how else would it be called 
also today by a not sophisticated or not corrupted man? 


Ao Theory? 


So batt. A law, a lawo It doesn’t have to be a written law, but it is a law which 
you cannot transgress. A law. So what covers the social phenomena is that they are 
either laws or based on laws. And what is wrong with that? Natural phenomena,zs 
even such humble things as how far a flea can jump. are a serious object of study. 
Social phenomena are not, and that is connected with the fact that social phenomena 
are laws, have the status of laws, are dependent on laws. I mean, what is the basic 
defect of laws from this point of view? The cognitive defect of laws. 


A. Man is governed by laws which he makes himself? 


Sə Yes. That is true, but that is not in itself tim decisive. He could make them we'd 


h differently ‘The laws, all laws, are arbitrary, however good reason-tkere(ñay seem to 

ave -wavkugeteen. That’g the basis Sm the principle. And therefore, it has no solidity. 
It depends on mere Hat e The flea jumps this way, not that way. That is not 
arbitrary. That is'of the nature of things. In other words, lawseeand everything 
depending on lawae-have to exaggerate this status of stamp-collecting. You see, we 
know there are many people who t stamps, but other people collect tutterflys. 
But the lon of butterflys f'a higher status, becsuse that is really a natural 
phenomenon and where we can learn something about the timed. But stamps are 
arbitrarily made and there are certain rules which you can perhaps observe which are 
curious. I think one can say the variety and beauty of stamps is a sign of bankruptcy 
seat least in former times. And the solid countries had always the same, dreary 
stamps. Think of Queen Victoria’s England. Today things have changed because of 
the influence of stamp collecting on stamp production. But this is not a serious 
thing. That is the point. So, in other words, Socrates despises the social phenomena 
because they are based on law, on human arbitrariness. That is the obvious difference 
between Socrates and the present-day social scientist. 


! pi 
N Behind the present-day social scientist-that is no Longer aroia A ushi is the 
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notion that social phenomena are as natural as natural phenomena in the narrow sense. 
For example, when you speak of such a law, as it is called, of supply and demand, 

it is meant to be a law as independent of human arbitrariness asyNewtoni ari law. This 
notion- is wholly absent from this first phase, ai 


Now, one must also mention, if only in passing, the following point because it may 
come in later con. A certain parallelism between Aristophanes’ Socrates and social 
science exists, The true Socrates, the revered Socrates, the Platonic Socrates, 
opposes this Aristopharean Socrates,surely. And to the very extent ... o the 
Platonic Socrates agrees wish Aristophanes. What is the difference between to, 
let me say, and Aristopharcs? Did Plato, or Plato*s Socrates, express scientifically, 
rationally wha? Aristophares expressed poetically? I mean, Aristophanes in a comedy 
shows the presvusterous character of this teaching. Plato shows the preposterous 
character of this teaching by argument, by an allegedly demonstrative argument. In 
other words, wo mist not forget this question that Aristophanes’ argument against 


his Socrates js poetical. By telling a tale, he refutes it. Plato refutes that posi-. 


tion, not by telling a tele, so it seems,universally. Now what does the difference 
between these two forms cf expression mean--between the poetic expression and the 

scientific expression? The dramatic poet, of course, has one tremendous advantage, 
it would seem. He demons rates We see with our own eyes where this 


leads tc. No scientific argument can do that because we would have e to mko the „yst 


transfrrmation from the 'niversal statement into some désunbwersei’fact by our own 
efforts, The dramatic pset does this for us; But it is of course also true that 
Xthere =i2_ al of the poetic argument. Here we have Socrates and Strepsiades, 
the two < characters. These are two individuals and what is true of these two 
individials with their individual characteristics in an individual situation, may not 
be true of other two individuals, Whether Socrates and the revolt of the citizens, 
which is here beautifully demonstrated, may not take place if the scientist were 
somewhat different from Socrates and if the citizen were somewhat different from 
Strepsiades. That is the limitation of the poetic argument whereas the scientific 
argupsnt would be of universal validity. 
It's a 
Therò is another poini I mentioned in this context. Is 5 comedy; Socrates is 
ridiculed. We langhec, Is this laughing not also a form of convincing? I mean, is 
making men laugh not a form of convincing them? You know, in a scientift argument, 
laughing or meking peojiie laigh is not permitted to be legitimate. In a comedy that 
is sorely done. What is it? What makes us laugh? And is that which makes us laugh 
not something connected with evidence? We laugh about all kinds of things. But we 
lan;h also--and that seems to be the case here--about massive absurdities. If we 
ar: suddenly confvonted with a massive absurdity, are we not compelled to laugh, and 
4s this laughing not an essential concomitant of the realization of the massive 
sosurdity? That also is a point we mst keep in mind. 


pew et aut now let, us go into the details after these very general remarks, some of which 


ws 


zre in nee! o Strepsiades is the antaganist of Socrates, I have assumed, 
up till new, that he is the citizen who revolts against this immoral teaching. I 
have assuisd, in other words, that Strepsiades is the normal citizen. Is he a normal 
pag — his action against Socrates the action of a normal citizen? What do you 
say ua : 


Ao Neo 


Se He is not a normal citizen. Mow, if Strepsiades* action is not, if he is not, the 
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normal citizen, and his action is not that of the normal citizen, what does the 
comedy prove? What do we have to think of Socrates if he comes to grief only by 
virtue of the action of an abnormal citizen? Yes? Do you ses? So we mst open the 
question by going into the details. We are in need of patience. Not everything of 
importance reveals itself, reveals its meaning, immediately. So we are in need of 
patient observation as we are also when we do other things. So we must wait and not 
force any scheme on to things until a pattern emerges. Not everything is fit to be 
digested into a Readers Digest. In other words, we have to read with some care. It 
goes without saying that we cannot read this work with the necessary care, There are 
limits. I mean, the absolute limit, to speak practically, is the end of the Wednesday 
meeting. Otherwise, we will never read something else and it is also important that 
we get a notion of some other Aristophanean comedy and of the revered Socrates fron 
the model Plato if this course is to fulfill its function. 


Now let us then turn to the and begin at the beginning. Strepsiades is in the 

night. Strepsiades is awake and he is ill-tempered as most people are when they are 

—— and he thinks of the good old times, of peace, and now of war--it was the 
an War. Here, at the beginning, he presents himself indeed as a normal 

— oe to eae ae the hardships of war and especially of a war which doesn’t 


ve — to be so parkoer ani, more particularly, also*appears a rustic. And the 


i 
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» were rozarded by the reactionaries, by the conservatives, as the 
nost — 3 part of the democracy, That’s one of the background gta 
intelligible as is proven by all gerrymanderings, Visions of the Constitution 


a the Senate as distinguished from the House of Representatives, and so on. 
e sane — fomathownoct—-pame, And Aristophanes’ sympathy is generally 
} with the rural populatior against the rabble of the city to mecaiki a Jeffersonian vegaatt 


expression, So he is a normal character. But he has a peculiarity which appears 
immediately. And what is that, at first glance, this peculiarity that distinguishes 
him from the thousands like him? He has a son, a peculiar son. And he has a peculiar 
indulgence towards that son. And this indulgence has ruined him, Yet, beneath that 
indulgence, which show: itself throughout the play, he curses his son because of the 
trouble he has created for him. He wishes, though he doesn’t say it in so many words, 
that his son had never been born. But he is too delicate to say it. He regrets not 
the birth oftis son, but that which made possible the birth £ his son; namely, his 
marriage. What was wrong with his marriage? What keeps him awake is his debts and 
he tries to go over ais accounts and to find out some way he can pay them. But even 
this he cannot do because his son dreamseWhe sleeps in the same room. He dreams. 

And what does he dream of? The same thing which is, of course, of the father’s debts; 
namely, horses, Horses. His worries which keep him sleepless are due to his son 

and his son is reipensible for his not being able to handle his worries by his dream 
speeches. Now what was wrong with the marriage? We come to that which is the cause 
of causes. He was a fellow of rustic simplicity, a simple peasant, and then through 
a matchmaker he was induced to marry a fine lady from the Athenian upper crust. I 
suppose she must have had some blemish. Perhaps she belonged to a powrer branch, 
perhaps she was not the most bemtiful of these ladies. However this may be, he was 
persuaded by a matchmaker to marry her and so two wholly ummatchable people--a fellow 
of rustic simplicity and contentedness, an easy-going fellow married to allady 7/"* 
accustomed to pomp and to an over-indulgence in the pleasures of the body. And this 
shows in the son, simply in the name of the son. The son is called Pheidippides, 
nobility, you know; the knight from part of the name--ippos is horse. There comes 
fron the word di which means to save, to be mious’ - - 
/ } that is a paternal heritage; enna son is meant to combine 
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the virtues of the simple rustic people and the upper class. Bat, unfortunately, the 

maternal heritage is 30 mich more powerful than what he has learned from his father. 

Strepsiades, in his great troubles ... You see, he's not a normal citizen. ch 
mésaivances were obviously not common; that belongs to the very definition of a vance sit 

æ is not something which takes place all the times You cannot draw conclusions 

from present-day America. Strepsiades finds a way out of his difficulty. But 

whether that is feasible depends entirely on his son. He camot give his son orders. 

That is precluded by this situation. That’s crucial. Let us turn to--if you have 

the translation--page 155, bottom, verses 88, 89. What does he say--Strepsiades to 

Pheidippides? Do you have that? Page, what did I say? 





~ Ao What did he say to whon? 
3. At the bottom of °.55--what did he say to his son? Strip off oo. 
A. Strip off your present habits. 
Se As quickly as possible. 
A. And go and learn what I advise you to. 


Sə Yes. Strip off these things. Now the son swears by Dionysus: ee 
whatever his father will ask him to do. Now what does the father ask him to do? To 
go to Socrates to learn there the art of winning any law suits; wetaimbe)one tay of 
getting rid of your debts which is, of course, to defraud your "creditors. And that 
depends to some extent on your facility before the law court. And that is a very 
“~~ simple device. Here then a slight and not uninteresting difference appears. 
Strepsiades has heard of “them guys: He does, not know the name ao Socrates. He knows v$ 
yg only that ‘they’ speak of heaven and that they'teach for ibe 
n C.e; cause, just or unjust. Pheidippides, the son, knows the name. That’s the aa 
T eU seemmmenen wisest throws light on Socrates and which siwwsemater the whole situation. 
aw To indicate the significance of this for the whole work, I mention only this. 
Socrates comes to grief through Strepsiades and Strepsiades is an abnormal citizen, 
He does not belong to the upper class. He does not belong to the lower class. He 


cognizance of Socrates. They are busy. The upper class do take cognizance of Socrates. 
Pheidippides, who is moving in the most elegant society, knows the name of Socrates; 
because, having more time, they take cognizance of all”cultural events in Athens, one 

of them being here. But what is the attitude of Pheidippides to Socrates? Utter 
contempt. These are filthy starvelings who know no elegant graces of horsemanship, 

of sport, and so om. So Socrates is not threatened by the upper class people ater. 
That’s important. Although they know of his existence, whereas 7) He Lower clare wll db it , 


As soon as Pheidippides hears that he is supposed to zo to Socrates to learn there 
the art of speaking so that he can talk himself out of his debts, he swears that he 
will not do that. He will not do that. Originally he had q@yrn by Dionysus that he 
will do everything his father says and he now swears by the same Dionysus that he will 
not keep the original oath. He perjures himself right at the beginning. The outcome 
of all this is that old Strepsiades, this small crook, I we can call him in 
fairness, although he has some excuses=he did not live his condition, it was 
only his over-indulgence to his son, but still a crook--decides to go to Socrates. 

— But, as you will see in verse 127; first he will pray to the gods before he goes to 

ww Socrates. If he is a crook, he is at least pious; He goes to Socrates after having 
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prayed to the gods. He has a perfectly sober judgment about himself: he is an ordinary 
man in an extraordinary situation. As suche-as an ordinary man in an extraordinary 
situation--he comes in contact with extraordinary man, Socrates. Now he goes to i 
the house of Socrates. To repeat, he didn’t even know his name. That's very important. 
Soarates was not "known, I wean, Athens was not a small town. The utmost you 
could say about Athens is that in Athens everyone knew an acquaintance of everyone 
elise. Not everyone knew everyone else. I mean, a small town is one where everyone 
knows everyone, But if everyoue knows only an acquaintance of everyone else, that's j 
a larger town. And that was Athens. So now he enters the house of Socrates. But, i 
not knowing the number cé course, he knocks at the door and not Socrates opens it. i 
Nor for that matter a slave, but a pupil. And there is the scene with the pupil 3 
* which we mst briefly seuss. Look it up in your book in case we have to read the 

modern passage. 


The pupil complains about the rudeness with which Strepsiades had knocked at the door 
because by this noise he had damaged a tender thought which was just about to be born. 
And then he finds out what this was and although the pupil speaks all the time of the 
„~ Great secrecy of the matter, he blabs out everything. So, I mean, if Socrates had 
pt he made certain security arrancenents, were very poorly enforced and poorly contrived, 
2* w4 Socrates iz not a very practical man as Now the pupil tells | 
ey Strepsisies of Socrates concerns. What did he do? For example, he measured the jum 
of flease-how far can a flea jump; in itself, of course, for a sensible man, a : 
pervectly reasonable biologist, a perfectly reasonable question, tut from the point 
e< view of someone who is suddenly confronted with adult people doing such things, an 
absurd activity. To be uxact, regarding contemptibly unimportant things. Does he 
— not have anything better to do than measure jump of a flea? Strepsiades is 
impressed by the cleverness with which Socrates did that. We don’t have to go into 
that. The second question with which Socrates is concerned: Do gnats hum through 
i the mouth or through the behind, Strepsiades is again impressed by the cleverness, 
aver |, but this time jèmtasdra to the consequence; namely, that men who are so clever that 
yi2” ~ they can find out that can win every law suit, And the third point is that Socrates, 
or his pupils, observs the ways and revolutions of the moon. In this case, 
Strepsiades is only amsede-amsed by the ridiculous incident which prevented the 
observation in which some lizard did something, dropped a dropping so he couldn't 
contime observing. That doesn’t ponse him, as you will see. 
nreresr 


These are the three theoretical objects of Socrates which are mentioned and then we 

come to a practical one. What we call Socrates*--if I understand the passage correctly 
a and I understood it in the way in which the commentaries understood it and that doesn't 
ron] “As the correct understanding-=that Socrates stole, They didn’t have E 

+ He stole a coat which he then sold. He stole it by means of 5... '* 

geometry. Let 1 it Socrates" geometric theft. So, in other words, it=wae not 
absol l He did steal, it seems. But of course it’s also clear 
there is a strange disproportion between this cleverness and the result. They 
are starving fellows. And after all a really clever unjust man doesn’t have to steal 
a coat from a gymnasium and sell it so that they have dinner. 


Now at this moment the door is and Strepsiades sees first the students, the 
pupils of Socrates, And peter cy a Wa stentata different things. Some seek what is 
beneath the earth--say the rudiments of geology. But Strepsiades, the farmer, thinks 
they are looking for onions which is of course not true. Then the others go to a 
es much deeper depthe so that their mind looks at the stars. The third is astronomy, the 
fourth is geometry and the fifth is geography. The only subject in which Strepsiades 
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4s not interested at all isaf nony» Who cares for the heavenly bodies? We live 
on earth. He's also not re ee neta. 
He is impressed to some ent by geometry, because geometry means measuring the 

earth, literally,‘ measuring land. And the prospect of distributing ee know, oF 
the riche-is of some attraction to a practical rustic. 


— 


At this moment, Socrates comes into sight and Socrates is suspended in a basket high 
above everyone else and his very first word--verse 218--is characteristic (<j. 
Strepsiades calls, "Socrates. Little Socrates." How would a mother have called a 
young Socrates as 2 baby? g*little Socrates, I don’t know.ce Socy, Socy, perhaps. 
And then Socrates says, "what do yon call we, you ephenersl being, you creature who 
lives only a day?" His contempt for man is the first sign of Socrates. He lives : 
on high, not on the earth. The earth which Strepsiades cultivates, And the thought 
behind it is that subtle thoughts can thrive only in subtle air. , Thin thoughts 

require thin air. The "materialism" inplied in this doctrine is,very important 

position and we know from Plato, Plato's » that the view from which Socrates 
started was a materialistic philosophy of o Socrates comes down and 

Strepsiades talls Socrates why he has come--in order to learn from him, And he 

offers payment. And now we get a very great surprise. And this is one point which { 
I mst hold against Mr. Metzler, as well as against common interpretation. Socrates | 
is absolutely uninterested in the woney. He doesn't even listen to He's ab- ! 
solutely uninterested. And there are some later references to money to 
gifts, but they are never requests of Socrates. Strepsiades, out of gratitude, 
brings hin some flour or whatever it is, but he just isn’t interested in them, Not 
at all. But Senta —— in something else which is mch more important 
to him and which i more grave and which is mch more strange. To use a very 
harsh word to convey the shock, Socrates is not interested at all in his money, but 


«at ea — — 


in his atheism. In his denying of the gods whom everyone worships. And you can 
Ò `g / 23y Socrates is a kind of fanatic--that would be a who wants to 
—8 sell these new gods. He initiates Strepsiades fo And that is very important. 
a This Socrates who rejects the gods whom everyone knows and worships has gods of his 
OWNe 


And he has a cult of his own. He has new gods, strange gods, and who are the 
In the first plese, the Clouds. The Clouds, the play is called the 
and in a way, the Clouds, rather than Socrates, are the hero of the play. 
0: Clouds it is said that they inspire the Sophists and poets. Now Sophists 
doesn't necessarily have here the pejorative meaning; it means simply the wise men who 
,e speak or write prose. The poets are wise men who speak in meter. The Clouds are £ the 
om thing csset first. What is the relation between Sophistry and poetry on the one 
hand, between wisdom on the one hand, and the Clouds on the other? 


So. Yes, but there is something more specific oo. 
A. They appear this to one man, and to another something else. j 


So Yes, but one mst say this more precisely as it is said$ —— tants ope g 
A aloud looks like a horse, like an old man with a beard, you 
figures, The Clouds imitate everything and therefore A a0 are —* 
WS io That is cortakm They make — by imitating, they make visible the ture of 
4. things. ^ That is the meaning of the Clouds. Anticipating some later; seneene 
“a say this: Socrates is engaged in two activities. The firet is what we can call —— 
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science, in the widest sense of the word--what was called physiology--the speaking 
about naturé--not merely what we now understand abaut physiology. The other activity , 


b 
(End of first side of reel.) 4 


cose worshipped only by Socrates. Socrates says they’re the only gods. Zeus doesn’t 
exist. And on the other hand, the Clouds help or serve only Socrates. That is an 
alliance which is und in the whole play. And therefore it is crucial for the 
understanding of the Do the Clouds also suffer from Socrates’ misfortune as 
Socrates obviously ph We shall see the Clouds are much cleverer than Socrates. 
They don’t suffer. So the Clouds are the only gods. Zeus does not even exist, let i 
alone that he has any power to harm or hurte That’s the first théwg.between Socrates ` 
and Strepsiades. Everyone thought Zeus was responsible for raining. Zeus is raining. 


: aches (1) the earth Socrates says, "Nonsense. The Clouds make rain.” And 
: he gives proof. He says, "Did you ever see rain without clouds?” You mst not 
underestina’ 


Strepsiades still is not quite satisfied. It is not so simple, Granting that Zeus 
doesn’t rain, but the Clouds are responsible for rain, is not Zeus still higher than | 
the Clouds? Is there not some compelling force, some necessity, which makes the i 
Clouds do what they do behind them? Socrates knows; he admits there is 
which is the cause of what the Clouds do. But that’s not Zeus, That is whirls. Is 
this intelligible in my pronounciation? Wehei-r-l, Whirl? Good. 


Now let us read on page 167 in the translation, say in about the middle of the page 
where Socrates begins to speak. Do you have it, r. Metzler? 


carnedd akon 
Ao For saon Oe Var e: nsf agg gy iggy ee poe orate 
They are hung up on high, in the vault of the sky, and go the by -wecessy# * e) 
In the midst of their course, they clash with great force, and thunder thout end; | 


Ba't is it not he, who compels ya to be? Does not Zeus this necessity pene iy 


S, Well, you see, that is the question, that is the point. Is there not some cause 
Which causes the Clouds to aet, and is that not Zeus? To which Socrates says ooo 


ño No Zeus have we there, but a vortex of air. 
So Yes, A vortex and being in the ether--ethereal waters. Yes? 
Ae Vortex? That’s something,I own. 


I knew not before that Zeus was no more, but Vortex was placed on his throne, 
Emt I have not yet heard to what cause you referred the thunder’s majestical roar. 


— 


Ch, yes, "tis they; when on high, full of water they fly, And then as I told you before. 


Sy compression impelled as they clash are compelled, a terrible crash is mde. 
Cone. ilow can that be? I really don't see. 


Yourgelf as my proof I will take, 
Have you never eaten the broth puddings you get when Panathenaea comes around? 


Se A festival, yes. 
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M And felt with what might, Your bowels all night, In turbulent tumlt resound? 


By Apollo, *tis true; It is a mighty to-do; And my belly keeps rumbling about - 
When the puddings begin to clatter within And kick up a wonderful rout. 
Quite gently at first, papappax, papappax; But soon papapzppax away; 

Till at last, I’ll be bound, They can thunder as loud, papapappax say they. 


And shall thy then, of a sound so loud and propound, From thy belly dimimtive.comnd 
And shall not the high and the infinite sky Go thundering on without end? 


S. Idterally, the air. In other words, he brings a very homely experience and says 
“look what happens on a cosmic scale in the case of thunder and here we discover air 
as that which is above the Clouds; I mean, not only locally, but as causing what the 
Clouds do. Still, Strepsiades is not completely convinced because there is one fact 
which the air doesn’t do and the Clouds do not do; namely, Zeus is the @us/or Justice. 
And he uses his lightening for striking the perjurers. That is a fact. And how does 
Socrates reply to that? That’s the last straw for Strepsiades. Zeus is the avenger 
of perjury, And he says, well, are not tem@e=eef these guys notorious perjurers and 

never struck by lightening and, on the other hand, is not Zeus’ow temple struck by 


Socrates’ teaching. And that is enormous! Imagine, a — rustic completely 
corrupted in less than an hour! Don't underestimate that 


So, we know now the truth about the earth, There is the highest principle--you can 


yall it vortex, sometimes you can also call it air, you can also call it ether. That’s 


not so very clearly distinguished; it’s not so very important. And then we have this 
subordinate principle called the Clouds. And the highest principle corresponds to 
physics or physiology, which seeks the nature of things in their highest principle, 
and then the other is rhetoric represented by the Clouds as we shall see later. 


Now at this point, the Clouds encourage Strepdades to become clever. That is to say, 
to become victorious in action, in deliberation, and in speech. The Clouds help 
Socrates in getting a pupil. They are his publicity agents at this point. Socrates, 
however, demands that Strepsiades mst not respect or recognize any other gods except 
Chaos, Clouds, and the Tongue. That is only another formulation of the same thing, 
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because the highest principle--call it —— completely sense-less, es 


can very well be called Chaos. There is, © of order; there is no m 
and why not call-it Chaos. And the Clouds, of course,“that which inspires the Tongue 
and the Tongue 28 the g-eatest mman instrument. 


Strepsiades promises to do that. The Clouds listen to this, but they are silent about 
it, just as they were silent when Socrates was setting forth = ee of the old 
ods. They don’t anything. They are very shrew. They nk o: eir advantage. 
ne ther we auch’ tur are te OPAN I mean, one mst see how the whole thing 
will run and then they wait. They repeat their promise even after they have heard 
that what Strepsiades desires is to learn only to win law suits by tri ae 
get rid of his debtors. They are not concerned with Strepsiades’ 


sage, a student of nature. What they're conoerned with += Strepsiades' — a — z 


a> their worshipper. And he will become their worshipper, of course, if through them 

e will get rid of his debts. And they promise him that, "You will lead the most 
iwiable life of human beings,together with us if you undergo the training by 

Socrates.” The Clouds also encourage Socrates to begin Socrates’ instruction and 


earner aerate 


first, naturally, to test Strepsiades’ mind. In other words, what we do here by 
looking for the reports fram college, written roports, records from college which 
didn't cxist, or for that matter by I1.Q.s, is hore dome by a simple examination, 
That is tne next step. Scerates investigates Strepsiades' nature. This accoumit is 
incomplete because Socrates and Strepsiades enter the house and we don't know what is 
going on in the house. What happened there? The Chorus, speaking for the poct, 
addresses the uudience. You seo, that is one of the most obvious differences between 
tragedy and comedy in the olden times, In the tragedy, the tragic poet never 
addresses the audience. In the comedy, at least in the Aristophanean comedy, an 
important part is socalled parabasis in which the poot, the Chorus, and especially 
. the leader of the Chorus, addressed tle audience in the name of the poet. That is 
also important, 


Aristophanes lays the claim that the Clouds are his cleverest comedy, Now that is 

a difficult question, bocause, of the comedics we have, it is the third earliest, and 
we do not now whether this judgment would extend to the later comedies, but that is 
a difficult question on which I have no judgment because there is a tradition thot 
Aristophanes rewrote it. You know, he rather failed in that contest and that he 
rewrote it ami that we have now the second version which, of course, in that case 
would have been written later, I regard it as possible that Aristophanes — this 
judgment, even at the ond of his career, but this is a mere guesse 


And what does he say in praise of that comedy, especially its lack of grossness,. 
Although you have recd a passage that is really crude and there are somo others of 
the sane kind, but they aro much more decent, the Clouds is much mare decent, than 
almost cli other comedics, The most shocking words which in English, I understand, 
would now bo called four-letter words, are extremely rarc hore and, if I am correct, 
Socrates himself never uscs one of them, It is the lack of grossness. 


Ile spoaks of another pointe-the novolty of the conceits, Underline it, novolty. 

That is important. The poet doesn't say anything here of his moral or political 
motivation, And that is perfectly iniclligent. And that leads us to believe the 
{ inaudible )f Aristophanes and not any others. Politically speaking, ho has a 

sinple standard. ‘he good old times, And thot can be historically defined; Athens 

of the Porsian War, two or three generations before. The old times. The ancestral 
polity,as the Athenians called that order of things prior to the democracy. Where 

the upper classes, the rural (7) populations, still were in control. But, as a 
poet, his holding an audience depends on his inventiveness, on his having. novel 
concepts. Do you see that? I mean, merely the political interpretation of 
Aristophanes which is today predominant is obviously at-odds with the simple 

fact that the comic poet, or any poet, is as such concerned with novelty. Such 
things didn't before Aristophanes, You Gan say that is a remedy for later 
corruption, The victors of Marathon did not need comedy. Only these corrupted 
Athenians of time of the Pelop@fMesian War needed that as a correction. But 
you cannot help wondering: is not a corruption which requires such a remedy as 
Aristophanean comedy not also something good? In other words, if you have rustic 
simplicity without that blight of the mind developing, that's fine. But if you 
have a certain amount of rottenness which is the inevitable condition for the mind 
taking the highest flight, what are you going to do? That's a nice value question. 
Can you simply decide in favor of rustic simplicity if you see—on the basis of 
this experience, for example=-that a certain dissolution, a certain disintegration 
compels the mind to rise to heights to which it otherwise never would have risen? 
That is the great theme of all the classical literature and the simple symbol of it 


is Sparta-Athens. For example, in Thucydides’ history, where he 
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pI vi ceny to bring out the protien. Here you have a political 
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cekhdéey, public spirit, and so on--Sparta. And here re you have this extrenely 
Athens where the civic spirit, the public spirit, is wtaycned 
in many of th@-stetee and where old simple honesty is no longer in control as it was 
said to be in Sparta, On the other hand, the under sanding of all these things was 
possible only in Athens Artetophanes —— e3, and all the others. 
That is the problem. And oné can say that the probl 







immediately is this: The direct O. 
respectable order--and the means which Mè uses--the i. — novel neans-- 
that indicates probably that Aristophanes enjoyed doing what he did. I think that Í 
goes without saying. He enjoyed something which was dependent on corruption, and $ 
which could not help, to some extent, increasing the corruption. Because. all of the 
listeners to Aristophanes’ comedies would have gone home with the firm resolve to be 
nar ee eee eS ee ee a magnificent jokes, some gross, 
= —— course, not. gross. But, anyway, that’s anybody's guess. And let us 

of the simplicity which would perhaps do honor to our character tut certainly 
ane a honor to our understanding. So this conflict between the essential novelty of 
comedy, — — and the pam of antiquity we met naturally keep in sind; 





Now from this speeih An the —* it that the Clouds are mch more reasonable 
than Socrates. s and Pog and the other gods. Naturally. mt 
very interestingly den these Questing Clans Clouds praise ether nost highly. They complain 
that while Shey hdp the ei ts’ tse thas aur une MAR they are not worshipped at 


cannot develop this as it should be developed. In other words, the Ether and the 
Moon. are in contradistinction to the other gods. Now we need a formla for that 
distinction. Some of you will have it ready, I'm mre. Yes? 


A. Cosmic gods. 

So. Very good. And sso 

A. And the Olympian gods. 

Se And the Olympian gods. You know that in the Benguet, Plato's Banquet. Surely, 

even in this speech of the Clouds, you know the are mch more prudent than 

Tooren tecmisn booom e Comia gods, ahe gods. to man as man and 

therefore recognized everywhere, and the Olympian gods--thsse=are" Specifically Greek 
so appeoa: Yes. To repeat, there was nothing of any--how should I say it-- 

of Aristophar to prove ey — 

comedy as comedy. 

While this was going on, in the house,Strepsiades underwent his I.Q. test on the part 

of Socrates. What was the result? 

A. He was not allowed to contime any further. 

So No, I mean first of all, the factual statement about the intelligence of — 


Ae Bar en ee on —— 
helpless and forgetful and absurd, Why, ee aik or two, he clean forgets 
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them e'er he's learnt them. All the same, I*ll call hin out of doors here to the 
light. Take up your bed, Strepsiades, and come. 


> Se So what is the factual judgment about Strepsiades’ capacity? He's extremely 
Weigel stupid. By the way, you see how nice teueted factual statements. You could, of 
course, say his I.Q. is--what would it be--50? I don't know. 50. That’s a purely 
factual statement, but if you know what you are talking about, you say in effect he's 
extremely stupid. If 50 is extremely stupid. Does anyone know? Or do they begin 
at 1? Or with 0? I mean, are there people with an I.Q. of 0? I've heard of people 
—— and 145. I thought 50 mst be pretty low. So you see the beauty about 
e judgments. AnI.Q of 50. A aumerical statement—-nothing can be more 
pes sy Bat every man knows, as any of you do know, that he’s extremely stupid, 
which is a value judgment. 


So, since Strepsiades is so stupid, Socrates does not even begin to teach him the 
yi" higher part of his wists, That is important for the whole course of the argument 
later. Why? Socrates’ teaching consists of two parts; natural science and rhetoric. 
If I may use a modern analogy, which is of course very bad, the humanities. Hets too 
dumb for the natural sciences. But he’s good 
use an opinion now widespread which I am very far from sharing. So 
mean for the meaning of the whole play? Tha antagonist of Socrates is someone who 
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revolted against Socrates? Would Socrates have come into t es through one of | 
? them? Through trut As a matter of » we find the” later. Even 
' Strepsiades’ son, Pheidippides, external kind of knowledge--rhetorical | 
knowledze. And he refuses to participate in the bumving down of the“thinktank’at the 
end. All the more, someone who had really gotten the whole teaching. So the really 
foolish action of Socrates consists exclusively in not throwin; out Strepsiades 
immediately, You knew? That had an iis COVAE GUEN LOY 


But let us go on. Socrates begins with the elements, with meter, rhythm, and so on. 
But Strepsiades is not interested in that. After all, if you want —— 
debts, you don't have to use meter for that. On the —— andthe FErEE pe 
But Socrates goes on in a certain teaching of this ciimmtpeal and the cal 
subject which he takes up is the correctness of names, The correct name. And the 


main point, you remember, here WAS oo. It is perhaps not so clear from the transla- 
tion. See mo Oe ee ee ON What is the point which 





in "as"=-Pracibas, Pendobidas, Pernondas. Now they belong to the declension, 

as we say, and the first declension is, generally speaking, female, And it is shown 
inthe veca+ ‘ve, especially, but in other cases it sounds like a female name and 
therefore these men whose name ends in "as" are really women and all kinds of nasty 

jokes about contemporaries are made, You know, this guy is a woman for all kinds of 
reasons--he is a coward or he is ig poe or whatever it may be--that’s not the 

point. But there is a deeper thing, of course, behind it. Names, language, words-- | 
this is all conventional: that we call-he Puper and the Greeks say ` | 
It could be the other way around as it were, That 2e=tke depends muciy, convention. 


Se ~ ae There are quite a few Greek male names ending 
| 
| 


So what Socrates is doing here is to try to bring about an approximition of convention 
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to nature so that the names given to female beings as distinguished from male beings 
À at {Should coo I mean, thatgsie names of males and females should correspond to the 
wl distinction between climatical males and climatical females. In other words, it has 

a something to do with the distinction between nature and convention of which I spoke 
before. Strepsiades also doesn’t prove to be very bright here and then he’s asked to 
invent something regarding his ow affairs--in other words, Socrates tries to 
stimlate his creativity in pressing the language--to do regarding his affairs what — 
Socrates had been doin; regarding the sun. To move around and to distinguish. 


Now Strepsiades has only one problem, as we know; to get rid of his debts, What are i 
his bright ideas to get rid of these debts? The first is to stop the moon because i 
the interest is due with the new mon, Now if the moon could be stopped, the day 

of payment would never arrive. The other point is to use the sun in some way--it is 
not necessary for us to go into the details. And Socrates thinks these are not bad 
ideas. But the last suggestion is the simplest way = — rid of his worries, is 
to commit suicide. This is too mch for Socrates. singe up. Why he regarded the 
other possibilities to stop the mcon and to move the * not absurd it doesn't 
appear, but there is a simple contradiction between ... After all, he wants to be 
happy and only because he wants to be happy is he now unhappy. By destroying himself, 
he destroys of course all possibilities of happiness because that’s reals ` 


The Clouds act again at this point, because they are interested in Socrates’ making 
some headway. Why are they interested in making Socrates some headway, by the way? 
They are very practical beings, you see. They are gods, goddesses, and no one 
worships them. No one in the whoie world. And then they come to Athens and here 
they find this sole man who worships them. Socrates. Socrates.is the first customer, 
we can say. If Socrates? business becomes flourishing, they have an interest. 

really concerned with Socrates’ success, they advise Strepsiades to send his son 
instead. They are not fools, because Strepsiades is absolutely hopeless. Let us not 
forget this. Strepsiades is not, and has never been, a pupil of Socrates. He has 
listened to a conversation of Socrates in which Socrates expounded to him his unbelief yd 





in Zeus and the other gods. That's all. The only one who has learned something 
Pheidippides, the son, and Pheidippides does not even dream of taking revenge on 
Socrates, So what Aristophanes jays to Socrates is: Your downfall will not be your 
pupils, even those who have been pupils only of your rhetoric. Your downfall will be 
the people who have heard you telking in general; your expressing to them your 
heterodox views. In this situation, and that confirms only what I have said before, 
the Clouds advise Socrates to please Strepsiades as long as his state of mind lasts. 
You see, they are practical beings. Socrates doesn’t think of him, the Clouds think 
of hin, If Strepsiades had beon cleverer than he is, the whole thing would have 
worked well — benefit of the Clouds and at least without damage to Socrates. 





g* main problem now is to get his son, Pheidippides, to enter the school! 
wefore,is a kind of transition. The schooling of Strepsiades is over. 
And, as a matter of fact, he kas not received any schooling. That’s clear. 
schooling will be given to Phsidippides and the trouble to Socrates comes indeed 
? through Pheidippides’ action to what his father left. 
è V— —— — 
But we mst stop here because there are limits to everything. We will try to conclude 
our discussion of the Clouds next time. We will hear, perhaps, Mr. Haett’s paper. 
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e00 digtribute some further papers. I have given a paper to Mr. Strickner, the 
first half of Plato’s Apology. And Mr. Steinfrazer and Mr. . are still waiting 


for their papers. Now one of them must take the second half of the Apology and one 
of them mst take the Crito. First come, first served. (Next sentence inmdible. ) 


Now let us turn to Aristophanes and the Clouds. I'l) remind you of a few points we 
discussed last time. At first glance, the Clouds present a conflict between what we 
would call science and the polis and this is identical in the contents with the 
conflict between immorality and morality. That science of Socrates is not political; 
it does not include political or social science because the theme of science is 
nature and all political and social arrangements are conventional and therefore not a | 
the subject of science. But the Socratic science jig connected with rhetoric and why at) 
that is so we will see later. And the Socratic position is presented — —* y y` 
by the two gods whom Socrates worships: Ether, also called Vortex to its ON, 
and the Clouds. The Ether or Vortex stands for natural science, especially astronomy, 
and the Clouds stand for rhetoric for the reasons we gave last time. The highest 

part of Socrates' science is astronomy and it is characteristic of Strepsiades that 

he is absolutely uninterested in astronomy whereas for the other fields he has some 
slight understending. For geometry he has a considerable interest because it is so 
important for dividing up the land. 


This meh about the overall position of Socrates: The occasion of the conflict is 
the predicament of Strepsiades. He is not a normal Athenian citizen; he is an 
inbetween being, between the upper and the lower class by virtwe of his coming, you 
remember, from the lower class--he's a rustic--and he married, foolishly, into the wW 
upper class and therefore he's caught between the devil and the deep sea. But there ee 
is a more specific reason from this marriage, and that is his ce P 

s his son, because if he had been a‘iup father, he could havo panen fis ove 
for his son brings him into debts and tempts him therefore to become unjust; namely, 
to try to deny his debts and this can only be done by becoming a completely unjust 
man via Socrates. — 
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Strepsiades, we have seen, is too dumb, not only for natural science, but for rhetoric 
as well. The Clouds advise Strepsiades to send his son, Pheidippides, to Socrates’ 
school. The Clouds, the new gods, encourage an enterprise which is somehow directed 
against the old gods. You know, Zeus doesn’t exist,says Socrates. 






Let us turn to verse 833 following,in the translation on page 184, middle, where 
Pheidippides speaks to his father. Do you have that? i 
Ay es 


— 


So Yess Bd pane 
Ao In the middle here? Now he comes and says: Which of maddness/is to put faith 
in brainstruck men. Oh, hush and don't blaspheme such very men a 


— — 


o Men such brutal habits they never shave nor use your precious 
ointments nor go to baths to clean themselves. Bat you have taken me for a corpse 
and cleaned me out. Come, come, make haste. y go and learn for me. 


S. Enough, Stop here one moment. You see, there is a link between Strepsiades and 
Socrates and that consists of the fact that they're both thrifty, parsimonious. This 
parsimony is, of course, of very different origins. Why is Strepsiades parsimonious 
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and why is Socrates parsimonious? That we mst see. This parsimony is the only thing 
which Strepsiades and Socrates have in common. But all the more important, all the 
more revealing of the basic difference. Now what is the caused Strepsiades’ 
parsimony and what is the cause of Socrates’ parsimony? This is a question that we 
must answer. 


A. Socrates doesn’t care for such things. They are of no worth to him. And they * 


have too moch worth for Strepsiades. 


5. Yes. In other words, in one case indifference, in the other cass, greed. Really 
opposite motivations. And that is, of course, connected with the fact that Socrates 


oP _aeeprtn nind And therefore of the Clouds, that Socrates is her 
i Aq sep in o are the notion of the Clouds, that Socrates is here 

— 2 sophist-in tian sense of the word, that is simply not true 
ase sophists were famous for greed for money and also for a reputation and 


FN 


prestige. Socrates is completely indifferent to these matters. 


So Strepsiades thon, as is indicated by the passage we have begun to read, is trying 
to persuade his son Pheidippides to become the pupil of Socrates because he, Strep- 
siades himself, is not intelligent enough for the purpose. In the conversation 
between Strepsiades and his son, Strepsiades teaches his son without any preparation 
that Zeus o Immediately. Like that. And Pheidippides, as a sensible young 
man, regards sS as madness, He*s willing to go to Socrates’ school, but only to a 
obey his father. The first time in his life that Strepsiades has put his foot down. 
And he got obeyed, which shows how terribly indulgent he has been hitherto. That 
brings it out still more. And the action is already indicated in this very fact? 
Strepsiades has been up till now a little crook. He only had the intention of 
defrauding his debtors. And then he goes to Socrates and there the net result is 

that he becomes completely corrupted. He wants to become completely corrupted. Bat 


he does not imagine what he is letting himself in for, He has already accepted the ; 


abolition of Zeus as a minor thing. But he has no inkling of what is going to happen 
if his son is exposed to this influence. Pheidippides seems to have a premonition 
that the end would be very bad for his father just as Strepsiades’ indulgence to his 
son was bad for Strepsiades. In other words, he makes the same mistake in a different 
way. The father makes the same mistake all over again. 


Then they go both to Socrates and Strepsiades urges Socrates to teach Strepsiades (sid) 
tamto the two speeches-<how does he call them? Arguments, or logic, which is an 
impossible translation, logic. Right and wrong logic. It has nothing to do with 





logic. re two speeches, two contentions, two assertions, two arguments we 
could perhaps | dust arguments. Just, not logically correct; an assertion in 
favor of justic is called the Just Logos. An assertion in fevor of injustice-- 
that is called 1 Injust Logos. Strepsiades urges Socrates to teach his son the two 


Logoi, the two assertions, but above all the Unjust Logos. Naturally, because he 
wants to win the lawsuits, by fair means or foul. Socrates says that Pheidippides 
will learn from the two Logoi, from the two assertions, themselves. Socrates will 

be absent. Socrates does not teach injustice. Please note this. He only exposes 
these young men to these logoi, to these arguments themselves. If the Unjust argument 
is stronger, it is not Socrates’ fault. That is so, The appearance of these two 
Logoi is very interesting. The Unjust teaching is not the teaching of Socrates. 

These teachings have a life of their own. They speak themselves. They act themselves. 
Now this is very common in the Platonic dialogues that the logos is presented as having 
a life of its ow. One of the extreme cases, in the Phaedo, Socrates is afraid the 
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` ite The logos is the leader and mst move around. This is not a Platonic invention 


‘argument between the two logoi--yceu can say between the two theses if : you want to-= el 
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logos might die. The logos might die. A logos moves as it sees fit and we follow 


as you can see, If it has been invented by anyone, one could say it has been invented 
by —⸗ who presents-this movement of the two lozoi. 


Now then we come to what is, in a sense, a central scene of the Clouds; namely, the 





between the Just thesis and the Unjust thesis, You cannot say the right and wrong 
logic as Rogers =. meee does this begin? 
ra 


Ao 186. 


So Yes. We cannot possibly read the whole thing. A few points which mst be 
mentioned, The Unjust Logos ig the weaker logos and the Just Logos is the stronger 
logos and therefore the claim of Socrates is that he can make the weaker logos the 
stronger one. Why is the Unjust Logos, the Unjust thesis, called weak if he’s 30 
strong? And why is the Just Logos called strong if it is so weak? There must be a 
reason for that. Yes? 

eres to tradition — 
A. The Just is based upon emotional — — —1x1 takes its serene : = — 
from its Astenors predilections and vices. aie 


So In other words, let us say it is strong with the people and the other is — 
with the people. Perhaps that is sufficient. We must see. The argument begins, is 
started by the Unjust Loges and its assertion is very straightforward and clear. 
Right,or justice is not, just as Socrates had said, Zeus is not. Why does right not 
exist according to the first argument? Part of the argument is su Right 
obviously doesn’t existwittmen — read: the daily papers. So if it exists anywhere, 
it will exist with the pods. But does it exist with the gods? No. The highest god 
is Zeus. And what is tre ground of Zeva'rule? By virtue of what does Zeus, the A 
guardian of right, rulo? Do you remember? It’s important for the whole following 
argument. What makes “eus rule? 





Ao Patricide. 
Se Pardon? Parricide? 
Ao Patricide. 


So Oh, yasa 
justice has nd 







‘bound his own father and he committed a most unjust action, so 
J You mst not take these as mere jokes. You know how important 
mue ic that the new argument for justice, and an atrociously new 


justice which tay claim to support. So that is very serious. This in a way settles 
it. The hishest authority for traditional morality contradicts traditional morality. 
What can you do? That the argument is very powerful is shown by the reaction of 

the Just Logos. The only reply of which it is capable are insults. But then the Just 
Logos goes on to say that the moral decay of the city is a consequence of the Unjust 
Logose People's faith in right is destroyed by some naughty mn pointing out the 
contradiction betw3en traditional morality and the basis of traditional morality-~ 
the actions of Zens. And that leads to the decay of the city. So the issue is not 
settled with that. And now it goes on. 
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Up till now we had hardly more than -scolding between the two Logos and we owe it to 
the Clouds, these powerful goddesses, that they bring about a debate as distinguished 
from mere exchange of insults. In a sense, the Clouds are more sensible than the two 
Logoie They seem to be impartial and concerned with the true argument. And the 
Clouds want to find out which of the two Logoi will be the best speaker. That’s 
interesting. The question is: Can justice defend itself by speech? Justice might 
have a stronger case than injustice, but perhaps not in the element of speech, Is 
this thinkable, that something might be higher, truer, and yet not be able to defend 
itself in the element of speech? That is the question with which we are confronted 
here. 


~ So the debate begins «nd each of the two Logos states its case. The Just Logos 
proves its case by p‘aising the austere system of education of olden times. That 
system of education mhich led to the victory of Marathon. A parallel from this 
country would be th: American Legion. I say this without any criticism of it, but 
something standing for the recollection of the greatest achievements of the nations. 
Now what were the characteristic fsatures of this old education? Physical training, 
Gymnasius. Not prattling on the market place. Connected with that sense of shame 
in every respect tie young are seen but not heard and this kind of thing. The new 
education makes wrat is base noble and makes what is noble base. A certain kind of 
impudence which wes regarded as base by the old school is regarded now as a sign of 
courage and soon, and therefore regarded as noble. You see, the case is not 7, 
between an evaluaiing teaching and a value-free teaching tut, in this modern lingo, 


two opposite systems of values confronte? here, sr 


Part of this modern ard wicked system is, as appears from the indications, homosemal- 
ity. Now the Clouds, who are super human beings, and therefore can be assumed to be 
more intejligent than we are and the we mst listen to how they react, the 
Clouds ave impressed by what the Justisays. Up to now, things are fine, tut then 

the Unjyst Speech somes up and contradicts everything the Just Speech has said. He 
explicitly contradicts the "laws and right", meaning laws are, as such, bad; right 
is, ag such, bad, Nothing short of that. And he boasts that he will win with the 
weak, in spite of its weakness, 


There is, however, one common ground--and that is important--between the two Speeches. 
There is ons thing which they praise equally, although the meaning is somewhat 
different, and that is manliness, And that is part of the argument in 1045 following 
where the Unjust Logos shows that manliness is achieved precisely by the means 
condemnei by be Just Specch. This is not very important for our purpose; the means 
rar hs. hey were despised by the old-fashioned people and used by 
the n¢+w-fashi ne es But the power of the argument comes from the fact that the 








end is the Mliness. And the argument is given by a Heraclist wie Jeet were Is 
batis and no “as manly as Heracles. Throughout his speech, Unjust 


eric and otherwise, which favors the new form of education and this is 
of 2ourse of a “certain general interest and that is one of the weaknesses of what is 
evlled conservatism, if I may mention this complicated thing in passing. Conservatism 
giways refers to tradition but traditions are never unambiguous. That’s the trouble. 
shey are complicated and you can find in every tradition some arguments against the 
overwhelming sense of the tradition. That’s the difficulty. And that is where the 
>> y Just Logos is Gheacam=@ed. The Unjust Logos can find precedents in the traditions 

which favor the newfangled proposals. 


~~ Sut to come now to the main point and where the opposition becomes very clear, the 











parallels Dotson’ apresos db that, The virtues which are admired by the new t > by 


tne 


oan? 


soa 


-(the virtuos wile? he recognizes or Simkiusty in the first book of 


i 
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Unjust Logos rejects moderation or temperance. That is the key point. They agree 
as to the fact that manliness or courage is a virtue, Bat they disagree as to the 
status of moderation or temperance. Moderation is akin to a sense of shame. 
Moderation, teiserance, sense of shame. This is regarded as a most important virtue 
by thé old education and it's regarded as a vica by the new education. There you 
are. Contemporary parallels abound. In the same breath in which he rejects 
moderation, '3 praises rhetoric. That goes together. These go together.-this 
cleverness ja speech, this smartness, this flexibility over against the dignified 
inflexibility, adherence tə principle, and so on, in the old education. We can 
perhaps state it as follows also,and those of you who have studied Plato will know Plajo 






the Unjus? Logos, are manliness and cleverness. The common Gr word for everness 
is the saue as that Zor wisdom: sophia, bec the more su > 
distinction betwee: wisdom in the strictest sense and cleverness, - ao let us say 
manliness end wis¢om. Yor example, in the characters in Plato’s Ge zags what ne 


Manliness and wisdom combined. Justice and moderation are no virtues. ey Logos 

a mich_grenter store by moderation plus justice than on manliness and wisdom, 
g we mst go amaimg keto the deeper positions. What is at the bottom of eo 
rejection of moderaticn? Turn to page 193 of the translation. That is e 
Just Legos has said that Peleus married Thetis because he was moderate or 
Do you have that? Go on there. 





A. Read thst part where he says that ooo — — 

So No, the immediate Sollowing speech. 

A. And then she cut and ran away for nothing so engages a woman’s heart as forward 
warmth, O shread of those dark ages, for take this chastity, young man. Sift it 
inside and out. Count all the pleasures, all the joys. It bids you live without. * 
No kind: of dames. No kind: of games. No laughing, feasting, drinking. Why, life 
itself has little worth without these joys, I'm thinking. 

So Notice that the old morality is austere, is aesthetic. 

Ac Bat I must notice now the wants by nature’s self implanted. 


Sə Yes. Leave it. The uscessities of namre, Literal translation. 








duce, we can’t help that. You're caught, convicted, granted. You're 
*t say one word whilejyou follow me, indulge your genius, 
if 
being together with me, you use or employ nature where it says 
ius.” 


A. Laugh and clap. Hold nothing base to be. Why, if you're in adul caught, your 
Pleas will still be ample. ‘Vou'’ve done no wrong you’ll say and then bring Zeus in 
your example, He fell before the wondrous powers by love and beauty wielded. And 
how can you, the mortal, stand where he, the immortal, yielded. 


Se In other words, the principle to which he defers is nature. The new morality is 
in accordance with nature, the old morality is against nature and is based only on 


convention; all See ie eee again in Plate. . You see also the appeal 
time md p ; 





is a great crime and the guardian of right is csis, vut Zeus does arcc2t these t nings 
which he condemms., Sut the :rgument is not miie siff.cient. Granted then that one 
should follow nature without regard to Law or convention, Still the lay eacists. 

And as appears from this sequyl, there is karan punishment for aduliry an spå te of 
the very strong 2292 Jor adualy jy implied in Zeus’ behavior, What abou: thai? What 
about that great difficulty? neona who. raises the  actiof the Unjust Legos is 
cagat and ade “Whates tie argument? Eow cen she Und jast Logos waintarn his 
thesis on this tasis? Nhat wild yeu say? The umatural. rorality rules the Law 
carbs and that is se athings So the Just Legos xing, Sut how can the Unju 1st Loses 
gab around the law courtos Pactly af rhetoric, but still rhetoric is not tis-e èi omir e poian 
Lpesiesbthiez, Thore is soothing else which we have to consider, 
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to the xodal of Zeus himself. The old morali: bY ismo=e= condemns adi fes and adui by A 


P - — es 
A. Lew courts aro unjust, 


3S. Yes, bt they sist, And no one cares for justice here partiqlariy. Tou know, 
jastice leses face, uù laws can be changed. As long as the citizen dedy believes 

in these conventions, of course, it is powerful. Out the citizen body may change its 

mind, it may becoms enligntene|, and the laws will. be changed. That’s the end of it. 

Sines these practices ars basal only on convention, ialo, only on opinien, a change of 
opinion destroys it. A change of opinion cannot destroy the fact that we mst have 

food for exams. We may opine about it what we wish; we still need it. But things 

which depend entirely on opinmicn are changeable. At this point, the Just Logos 

itself admits its defeat and gcos over to the opposite camp. That is in a way the 

high point cf tais comedy. Not Socrates. Socrates dees nothing. Justice itself, we 

can say, presents its case and ig unable to defend it. Justice is there, of course, “"y i 
overthyown. Well. What do you say to that? To that argument up to this point? j 
What vas the tear ang of this devate? What was to be established by this debate i 
acem'ding to the Clouds who werw in charge of tha debate and who brought it about in 

a vay? Was it to establish whe is fight or who is wrong? 


Ao Who can make his sveech coo 


aadi 


S. Who is the best spoekere So the Unjust Loges has proved to be the dest speaker, 
That does not prove that he is right. Hat let us assume, as I hope we aU. acsune, 
the the Unjust Spesca is wrong. Is it then not pessible to state it’s case in 
speech? Ist it not he possibla to state the case for justice in speeci? That i 

by the way, the great ` Shame of the kepeblic; the creat themee=to state “he ease Tor 
justice 4n spesch, Ascording to Socrates, no one has ever done that be: Pores That? 3 
the first time. What is so strong; what is so difficult for speech to establish, so 
that the Unjust ; Wins? What is that? The sudject matter thay discuss sere is, 
of course, adul Why is the argument in, favor 2 adality invincibile as it scens 
here? What does ‘ny argument aainst adwlicy presappose? Really, that is very 
simple and we cannot go on before sone of you have answered the question. 


A. Some kind of a hardship is involved with justice. 

S., That would apply also to theft and mrder and ary other case. 

A. Maybe just in terms of aduli'fy. 

So Yes, sure, becenece that was the subject. ) 


A. The stresses which cause social disharmony, 


— — — 


Fee, tut if you lcok ai iv pureiy from a detached point of view miv can say it 
establishes sociai hgsnonyo That is tc> general. 


Ae The sanctity of the amily, 
So èkgoiutelys That's the one. The sacrediess cf the marriage bowi, Bii 


zhet 

question? is this nes 129 diffievlty for the Logos to establish, thi- rarriage is 

seur'ea <r, to use the vocm whieh is here more urgent because the bes:.: of ine arpu} 
I 


nent is not sacredness, w5 natures Is marriage a natural institution? Ig srri:ce 
by cature? Thas is ib. quostica, But we mst sec. We have not yes :12 ths evicence 


together to see wiat ne specific difficulty is. 


ning has cern done. The Unjust Logos has proved òc te stronger in 
t Legos. itrepsiades is not deterred by this. terrible əvents 
ic as he wis before about his plan of having his son eicuted oy 


Now the devisi ve 
apesch then che -us 
He is as enta@3.2sti 


the Unjust Io,os, Imagines such a father. His son, on the other hand, still does not 


like to sty in sshocl. You sxe, Pheidippides, the foolish playboy,is more sensible 
than his “ather is, his common father. How strange. Mr. Gilbert? 


Ac T don’t understand. Why ‘oes the final overthrow of the Just Logos take the 


forr of showing that everybcery is an adulterer? Or is the translation misleading here? 


ce You nean the versə waici we just read? 


A. At the very ends yes, vaere, "Who are thay? They're adulterers. Who are they? 
They're 2dultersrs.” 


S. I see, Well, sarsiy th.t is a comic exaggeration, you know, playing io “he 
sudisnce- What kind of skeletons do ycu have in your closets? But stated 30n- 
-om.caily it simply means that if the citizen body does not believe ån the woengress 
of aduléry they will not condemn and that is what I said. So if prohibition against 
adultty ‘is based nerely on opinion, then opinion can be changed by eniigh*te ment. 
iveryone who takes the trouble of reading the chapter on American mores in de 
Toequeviile’s Domocracy in America and iooks around sees that an enormous © iange has 
taken olace in che last hundred years. I believe that people. are betier riormed 
say in tha, Zast ihirty yen rB; and that shows what. opinions can doo I mean, for 
əxanple, jh: sorzad I F i Anchoons hy sts his dene to change the old posituc:, At 
this point, the Clouds exprese for the first time the suspicion that Streps zdes or 
Socrates will regret what has happened,before long. Since the Clouds are i portant 


characters in this play, why this change of opinion on the part of the Chou is? What — 
has happened since their lust approving remarks ani encouraging remarks? *iaieavhs-— 


frank and clea victory of the Unjust legos. The Clouds divine that “ho story of 


the Unjust s is bound to have bad effects on everyone. If you trrn to she 
translation, 195, the speech of the Chorus there. Read that please. 


A, Go, Sut in us the thought is strong you will repent of this ere Long- Now we 
wish to tell the judges ail the blessings they shail gain if, as justice pi pink 
warrants, we the worthy prize attain. First when ever in the season ya wou. 
your fields. rencwed, zll the world shal! wait expectant till we've poured cur vain on 
you. Then of 11 your crops and vineyards we will take the utmost car2> so hat 
neither draught nor pestilencé. the heavy rain impair. But if any one 2nongst Jou 
dare to treat our clains with scorn, mortal he, the Clouds immortal, battor had ye 
ne'er been born, Even his estate shal’. gather neither corn nor oil ror Pr 3 for 
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blossoms 
whenever gīaesy sparkle on the olive or the vine they shall at once be blighted we 
will fly our slings e- And if ever we behold him building up his mansions new 


~ , with cur tight and S@styvhail stones we will all his tiles destroy, But if he, his 

— friends or kins folk should amm® feast and joy, all night long we*ll pour in torrents 

so perchance he'll rather pray to endure the dranght of figypt than decide, e-sket, today. 
lou 

S. The reference to Egypt is not uninteresting because Sois are, of courge, j 
powerless in Egypto Egypt is watered by the Nile. Irrigation, It doesn’t need the 7 
Clouds. The Clouds are powerless in Egypt, which means, turnaround; the opposite of 
the Clouds is most powerful in Egypt. What is bey on epposite to the Clouds in the 
simplest forma? — 


A. The river. K 


~ : y Ao i 
» 
(7) S. Yes, tut that does not correspondaon the more practical level. The old, the ~ i 
‘ "ancient; and that is, of cour & theme whic s through kers Gnd o The 
most ancient thing and the Mae Mini ration for antiquity as antiquity is*found in 
Egypt. So you see, swerefurernjotring-Parsers. T mendi Only ih passing 
an? divine 
But to come back to our þem; the Clouds Sima that the victory of Injustice is bound 
to have bad effects on everyone. The Clouds desire to win. Now that is on two levels. 
As goddesses, they desire to win T pe ger ran in Athens because now they are not 
recognized, As representatives the play, they desire the poet to win. That is 
what they spea k beve. But they can win only if the judges are just, as they say at 
the beginning. But the judges will not be just if they do not derive profit from 
being just: $ - the Clouds cannot really give all these benefits which they | 
yeoresent here, And 2% they dait derive profit from being just through honoring the 
Clouds,and if they do not derive harm from being unjust; i.e., from not honoring,or 
despising, the Clouds, The Clouds naturally presuppose it is just,to, honor the Clouds. s 
That’s the basis of their argument. But the city of Athens, aoan eee 
iwi social ond peisitskost order, does not honor the Clouds. Old Athens is unjust; there- | 
fore the Clouds mst sympathize with the Aty\cos* thesis, with the Unjust Logos, i 
because the Just Logos doesn’t recognize the Clouds as goddesses, That shows the 
difficulty in which the Clouds are. The Clouds cannot wish a simple victory of the 
old school because that doesn't recognize them. On the other hand, a simple victory 
of the new school would also not be geod for them and therefore they are in an 
ambiguous position which throws also some light on the problem of justice. 


ad 


One thing appears which I would emphasize: The Clouds see that it is necessary for 
anyone, sooner or later, to appeal to justice. Perhaps God knows why, but that is a 
fact. And therefore, think. Don’t believe so easily in those who say justice is a i 
mere word. — 


So the issue is decided in favor of Injustice, apparently. The consequence is that, i 
in the sequence, Strepsiades treats his creditors with incredible impudence, because l 
he is so abgclutely sure that hə can talk himself out of any debts, Pheidippides, 

his son, does nothing of the kind. That’s quite interesting, And the argument 

against the creditors is not uninteresting. Let us turn, in the translation, page 

200, bottom. That’s verse 1278. Do you have that? 





A. Well then tell me. Which theory do you side with? That the rain'falls fresh 


each time or that the sun draws back the same old rain? (Is that it?) Well, I'm 
very sure I need sss 


——— 


“a. - 
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So That’s the creditor. Yes? Now what does the creditor say? 
A. I’m very sure I neither know nor care. 


Not care? Good Heavens. Do you claim your money so unenlightened in the laws of 
nature? 


So How then do you have the right to claim money if you know nothing of the heavenly 
things? Yes? 


A. If you're hard up then, pay me back the interest at least. 
Interest? What kind of beast is that? 


So The Greek word for interest--tokos-- means progeny and has therefore a certain 
ant Te which it doesn’t have in English. Yes. 


A. What else then, day by day and month by month, larger and larger, until still 
the silver grows as time sweeps by. 


Finely and nobly said. What then? Think you the sea larger now than "twas last year? 
No, surely.. *Tis no larger. It is not right that it should be. 


And do you they, insatiable grasper, when the sea, receiving all these rivers, grows 
no larger, do you desire your silver to grow larger? 


Come now. You prosecute your journey off here. Fetch the whip. 


So And so on. In other words, he is not quite stupid. He uses the rudiments of 
natural science which he has learned to prove the injustice of interest rates. That 
something should get bigger and bigger and bigger, there is no natural limit to that 
whereas every natural being has limits. In this discussion with the creditors, as I 
said, Strepsiades is incredibly impudent. But it remains unclear, because other things 
happen now, whether Strepsiades would have gotten away with his 4mpudence with the 
creditors; in other words, whether he would have won his case before the court. 


At this stage, after this incredible conduct of Strepsiades, the Clouds are now 
absolutely opposed to Strepsiades. They know he can’t bring them or anyone else any 
good, being such a fool. What is then the scene in which the whole thing culminates? 
To our great regret, we cannot know what would havelappened to his debts. Something 
mach graver than any question of debts comes in. Pheidippides beats his own father. 
Pheidippides, who hadn't taken any interest in winning law suits, in defrauding 
creditors, beats his own father which, according to all natural notions, is a graver 
crime than some minor cheating. Strepsiades is obviously shocked by this fact. He 
tells the story of how he came to the beating. That you find on the top of page 204, 
in the middle of the speech of Strepsiades. They have a controversy about which poets 
are good or bad and Strepsiades is in favor of the old classics, being an old-fashioned 
man, and his son, his sophisticated son, is in favor of the modern--Euripides, 

That's the context. Now what does it say? 


A. When he said this, my heart began to heave extremely fast. Yet still I kept my 
Passion down and said, "Then, prithee, you sing one of those new-fangled songs * h 
whic 
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modern striplinqs .deo -" And he began the shameful tale Muripides has told of j 
how a brother and a sister led incestuous lives of old. Then I could no more 
/restrain. But first I mst confess with strong abuse I teaded him and so, as you 

may guess, we stormed and bandied threat for threat til out at last he flew and 

smashed and thrashed and thumped and bumped and bruised me black and blue, 


S. That’s it. So, in other words, the terrible thing which led to the beating of . 4 
the father by the son is Pheidippides defending incest. Inest of broticcand sisters 
Strepsiades abhors it. Pheidippides defends it. But the question now no longer is 
incest of brother and sister, tut beating one's father, The Clouds encourage 
Pheidippides to defend why he's beating his father. And then Pheidippides proves 

that a son may beat his father. He proves it to his father’s satisfaction. That 

we mist read. Page 205, verse 1408, à 


Àa How sweet it is these novel arts, these clever words, to know. (Or is that the 
other one down below?) 


So No, the twomline speech of Pheidippides, Yes? 


Ao Peace. I will now resume the thread where I broke off. And first I ask when 
I was young, did you not strike me then? 


Yea. For I loved and cherished you. 


Well solve me this again, Is it not just that I your son should cherish you alike 

and strike you since, as you observe, to cherish means to strike? t, mst ny 

body need to be gorged and pounded black and blue and your’s be scathless? Was not 

I as mch free-born as you? Children are whipped and shall not sires be whipped? 

Perhaps you urge that children's minds alone are taught by blows. Well, age is { 
second childhood then. That everybody knows. And as by old experience, age should i 
guide its steps more clearly. So when they err, they surely should be punished more | 
severly. | 


But law goes everywhere for me. Deny it if you can. 


So Strepsiades appeals now to the nomos, to the convention. Whatever may be true 
or right by nature doesn't count. Conventional law forbids that everywhere. What 
does Pheidippides say? 


Ao Well, was not he who made the law a man? A mortal man, as you and I, who, in 
old times, talked over the problem? 


So. You see? Like you and me, the legislator. He's no authority. He may be wrong. 
And in addition, he lived in the olden times, in the dark ages, in the benighted, so 
the chances that we know the truth are much better. Yes? 


A. And think you that to you or me the same is not allowed? To change it so that 
sons by blows should keep their fathers steady? Still, we'll be liberal the 
blows which we’ve received already, we'll forget. We'll have no <% Post acto 
legislation. Look at the game cocks. Look at all the animal creation. Do not they 
beat their parents? Aye. I say then that they are as we, except they no special 
laws enact. 


—— — — 


S. In other words, they have no conventions. They have no laws based on decisions. 


~ 


wr 


— 
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But otherwise they are what nature is. Pure nature we see mech better in the brutes 
because they have no conventions. Yes? 


wlan atte 


A. Why don’t you then if always where the game cock leads you fallow? Ascend your 
perch to reost at night and dirt and ordure swallow? 


ee 


The case is different there, cid man, as Socrates could see. 

Well then, you'li blame yourself at last if you keep striking me. 

How so? 

Why, if it's right for me to punish you, my son, you can, if you have got one, yours, 


Aye. Bat suppose I've none. Then, having dealt me, you will die, while I've been 
flogged in vain. 


Good Heavens. Good friends, I really think he has some reason to complain I mst 
concede he’s put the case in quite a novel light. I really think we should be 
flogged unless we're always right. 


So Stop. In other words, just as the Just Logos has admitted its defeat and has 

w» gone over to the opposite camp, Strepsiades, in his own case, as a father, admits that f 

his, son ia right. Let us consider the arguments brought forth by Pheidippides, All 

men are by nature free, I was born as free as you. Hence, every human being has the 

same right to beat another buman being as anyone else has. Sure, that is true, but 

what about a father and son? That is not just two chance lmman beings. Why has a 

father the right to beat his son? Because he exercises his authority in the 

interest of the son... It’s a form of caring; beating is a part of caring. And this 

beating and caring ia connected with the fact that the son as a child lacks undere 

standing. And the father possesses understanding. But if that is the reason, if 

the son is of age, has reached the age of discretion, and the father is stupid-- 

perhaps even sentle-~then the son may beat his father with the same reason. If lack 

of understanding is the reason for the objection, old men are frequently less wise 

than their children. And the children should beat them. If the only parental 

authority is intelligence, then the intelligent wen mst rule the unintelligent. And 

ruling is sometimes not separable from compelling, physically compelling, and that is 

beating. That’s it. Then the third argument which Pheidippides brings forth in 

reply to his father ... (No, no, here we have still to go over that) Strepsiades has 

said: Yes, but there is a universal zos, a universal law, which favors the fathers’ 

beating their chilcren and not the other way around. Pheidippides says: Well, that | 

zems can be chanced. That was mde by some human legislator, a fellow like you and 
That doesn’t impress me. But if we speak of universal law, let us look at the 

— universal law, the law which all living beings obey. Let us look at the cocks 

and at the dogs and what have you. The true universal law is that to which all living 

—— subject. And these other living beings beat their fathers without any 

e ono 


Then Strepsiades gives a repl is not too bad. Perhaps the only sensible thing 
he has said in the play. as man 1s not a brute, He took the example of the cocks: 
You don’t live like a cock. You differ from them in so many other respects. What 
does Pheidippides say on this occasion? What does he say? That's crucial because, 
as I said, the only sensible thing said by Strepsiades hitherto. What does he say? 


—E— 
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A. He appeals to Socrates. 


Sə In other words, he doesn't give a reply. He differs to the authority of Socrates. 
So that is a point which we must keep in mind for not only today, but for every 
discussion of this subject. We mst consider in all such cases the specific nature 
of man. That was really the key point in the teaching of the revered Socrates, if I 
may use your phrase from last time. I mean from Plato's and Xenophon's Socrates. 

Yes, but what does this imply, such a reference to the nature of man as distinguished 
from the nature of brutes. What doss this imply? 


A. There is a difference, however the difference might be defined. 
Se However the difference might be defined, there is a difference, but what kind of 


a difference? That man is streager than the brutes, or what? That's also a difference. 


A. By reason. ie 

s $ t 
S. Yes, but what kind of 3 difference, when you defer to reason in this connection? 
You see, there are vario: differences, For example, there is a difference in this 
book ooo 


A. Man is capable of ¿hanging his actions. 


So Well, it?s not - good example. Yes, Well, let me do it very simply. What's the 
difference betwen this and this? 
— 


A. Quantitatiy. difference. 


So Quantite;ive difference. A difference of degree. | That's one difference. There 
4s another »_nd of difference. Let us say essentials? In other words, what 
Aristophar:3 implies, but doesn’t spell out--that is what the later Socrates spells 
oute-is iat the whole case for justice cannot be made if we do not consider the 
essentic’ difference between man and the brutes. And this more generally presupposes 
that tr-re are essential differences. That there are essential differences, This is 


a simie sentence and the decisive step taken by Socrates. No one prior to Socrates igh 


spoke of essential differences, I mean, people implied them, but the ve 

"gss-ntial difference” which everyone uses today, even our ends all the 
tir?» doesn’t exist before Socrates. The discovery of the fact that there are essen- 
jial. differences presupposes that there are essences, whatever that may mean. And 
that was what Socrates did. And that is the problem to which Aristophanes, not 
inderstanding that properly, leads us. 


}o Except in the case where he judges Strepsiades, where has Socrates shown his 
interest in this man’s nature, in his oo. 


Sə Not all, You are perfectly correct. Socrates is presented by Aristophanes ... 
(End of first side of reel.) 

eooo. The philosephers don’t see the truth. They cannot see the truth. The truth 
is seen by the poets to which Socrates or Plato, replies: If the Philosophers go about 


it in the right way, they and they alone see the truth and they see it better and more 
Clearly than the poets, That is a later story. Here we are still far removed from 


— — — 


—— 


— — — — 
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this kind of philosophy. 


Then the last argunent, the fifth argument is this: Strepsiades says if you accept 
beatings from your father, you acquire the right to beat your own son--that’s a kind 
of chain going round-—-to which Pheidippides replies: If I do not have a son, I have 
accepted the beatings from you and I never have an object which I can beat. That's 
unfair. I shal] never have someone whom I can pay back. This is good as far as it 
goes, bat the rvally crucial argument is the fourth, which I mentioned before, to 
which Pheidippi les doesn't have a reply. Beating is just anes form of caring. 
Otherwise, it’s just brutality. Hence sons mist beat their fathers. Beating is an 
enjoyment of te beater at the expense of someone else. That's the implication of 
the last argument. The beaten mst have the right to beat his son. But if he has no 
gon, then he mst pay it backe He can’t go on. It's a chain. He mst pay back. So 
that is of curse E 


Now what happens irmediatoly thereafter? Let us read what happens immediately after, 
where we lefi off. But keep this in mind; Strepsiades admits that his son was right 
in beating him and so the Socratic teaching, this immoral teaching, won not only in 
the fight of the two Logoi, the two theses, but it has won again here. And now we 
come to the last step. lhe last straw as you will see. 


As Look toa Sresh ica, 4nd hell be my death I vow. Yet then 
perhaps you will not grvige even what you suffer now. 


Now? Will you make me ‘ike the blows which I've received today? 
Yes. For 7°11 beat my nother too. 


What? What is that you say? Why this is worse than all. 

our 
So Yes. Now let’s stop here. Here that’s at. Beating the father is all right. 
Beating the mother is impossible. Now what is that? This is worse than everything 
else and this is the jist straw. And at this moment, that alone brings about the 
revolt of Strepsiades. Nothing else before. The demisé’ of the gods; even beating 
the father, that's okay; but beating the mother, that’s unbearable, How come? I 
read in one commentary a suggestion which flabbergasted me; namely, that this is 
connected with the fact that the mother, in this particular case, is such a fine lady 
from the upper crust and I think there is not the slightest reason to suppose that is 
true because Strepsiades has long been cured of ony admiration for his upper-class 
wife as we have seen. Bui what is then the reason 


Ao Bat what, as I proved the other, by the same logic I can prove ’tis right to 
beat my mo i 


Aye, what indeed 1$ this you plead. If this you think to win, why then fr all Icam 
— aa pai ———— EE ENN EENE ,——— ———⸗ 
c too. 


So Now let us stop hero. Strepsiades absolutely refuses,to listen to the argument 
supporting the assertic: that a son may beat his own mother. Why is he so intransi- 
gent for the first time when this subject comes up whereas he has always been open to 
reason up to this point? What’s that? What is so wrong in beating one's mother? 
What is not wrong in beating one’s father? 
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A. There's a physical difference in strength usually. 
Orns 102 Caer S 
So Sure, but chivalry didn’t play any role in that. ‘Much tougher. 


Ao In the last argument, he proved that he could beat his father because his father 
was weaker in reason. 


So With all due respect to the fair sex, could not a mother also be inferior in 
understanding to her wise son,or a wise daughter, for that matter. 


A. I think this is the difference which Strepsiades accords to women and he doesn’t 
expect them to be equal. 


Sə You mean that he believes, generally speaking, that they are inferior intellec- 
tually to men, or what? 


A. That's what I would think. 


So Well, all the greater reason for beating the mother. But why don't you take a 
daughter and her mother and that would be simpler. 


A. Well, I think he has accepted this and then enshrined the ... 


Se Now that won't do. I mean, let us go back. Why did Pheidippides beat his father? 
Why did he come to that beating? 


Ao Because he had been beaten. 


S. No, no. That was the reasoning later on, but why did he come to that beating? 
What disagreement between father and son led to the beating; 


A. Incest. 


S. Incest. That's it. And the incest issue was overled by the beating issue. Now 
the beating of the mother comes in and the beating of the mother comes up and that 
reminds somehow and quite rightly of thv incest issue before. If a son can beat his 
mother, where is the limit? May there not also be incest between mother and son? 
That is the point and we mst later iry to interpret it. But let us first contime 
the external action. At this p after all communication, all discourse, between 
father and son has been destroyed, Strepsiades complains to the Clouds that they have 
misled him, And they simply reject his <ccusation. They did what they did, they 
claim, in order to prepare Strepsiades’ ;unishment so that he shall learn to fear the 
gods. Here they are: ` pathir hujprranitrentd He realizes that his original 
motive, to cheat nis creditors, was wickei. He wishes to punish Socrates for having 
misled him. He can’t punish the Clouds. His son Pheidippides, however, is grateful 
to his teacher Socrates and refuses to join his father Strepsiades in the action of 
revenge which follows and which consists, as you have seen, in bufning down Socrates’ 
‘thinktank.' ——~" » a term nov applied in vulgar language to the center 
of behavioral studies in pgi. A*s » but it is really a good literal translation 
for the term used by Aristophanes. 


Now we see what a crook Strepsiades really is. The alleged main reason why , 
Strepsiades burns down the thinktank is that Socrates commits acts of A yeeus 
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insolence against tre gods, or that he is unjust to tho gods, those gods whom he, 
Strepsiades, had soid dow the river a long time ago and for mon he didn't care, 

Ile vas rominded of the gods oily when the peak of crininality-<-namely, beating onc's 
mother, with its terrible imlications—came up. Ile had no objection to any injustice 
to the gods till he saw the consequence of that—beating one's owm nother, Incest 
with a mother, ‘he implico’ion: without gods no offcetive prohibition against incest. 
Vhat does this men for the pley as a whole? We have scen that the crucial thing in E 
the fight betweor tie tuo Logoi, the Just Logos and the Unjust Logos, was that the 
Just Logos could wt dofend itself by speech, by Logos, by argument. And the example 
here was adultry. And every argument in favor of adultry presupposes that marriage is 
natural, a natvcal institwion. Ve must link up this point with the end of the work. 
There is no 1fj0S, no reacmed argumont, which can account for this prohibition of 
incest and which therefor: can accoumt for the sacredness of marriage. There is an 
essential lizitation of tie legos, of reason, but that does not settle the issue, 
Harriage ig necessary. ‘rohibitions aguinst incest are necessary. But how can we 
account for these necessa.ties? Logos appealing to nature, to fysig, cannot account 
for thom, 


Let me -irst try to git: a summery of the play; I mean, the points most important for 5] 
our “Tpeses. First, “ot is Soeratos’ position and what light does it throw on the | 
vei;;n of political scionce, our theme here? Socrates here is not, of course, the 
Socrates we know from lato and Xenophon. He is a pre~Socratic, a student of natures 
An? this implies that 2s is guided by the distinction between nature and the merely 
craventional, the uorely crbitrary, established by men=-nomos. And from this it 
follows that he has ne interest in political things as such because political things 
are all based on nonce, on human arrangements which could also be different. The 

only interest which this Socrates can have in political things is to use the 

political things=suci as law courts—for the purpose of what is by nature. ‘he 
individual human being is a natural being, ‘he use he can make of the political things 
is rhetoric. Therefore rhetoric is identicel with political scienco, That's a phrase 
which Aristotle uses towards the end of his Nicowachenn Ethics, that the Sophists had 
practically identified political science with rhetoric. That is the deepest reason 
for that. If all political things are conventional, if they have the cognitive status 
of stamps, no serious adult vould dovote his lifo to the study of political things. 

I meen, you can do it as a hobby, as you colloct stamps, but no more, But still you 
can mals some use of tem for your benefit as a naturel being. That's rhetoric. Now 
this Socrctic position is opposed to the old opinion which is chcracterized by piety, 
moderation, or sense of shame, ond silent deed. ‘dhe now education, akin to Socrates’ 
teaching, is characterized by hybris3 no fear of the gods; obeying nature, which in 
itsclf meens dishonoring them, following ono's inclinations, «nd cleverness in talk. 
Vothing is sacred since nothing sacred can withstand logos, examination in the light 


of nate, The polis, the city, has its base in the family, in ti 
And what is the basis of the family? That's the theme herc, A taboo,to use the 
modern which camot be justified, which is just there. But could ono not say that 


man neods polis even if he does not need the family. Is not mn co constiiuted tint he 
cannot live except in society, oven if it wore true that he docs not noed the family? Thoro 
is one creat work wich all of you have read which proposes this thesis: Ilan neods the polis, 
but not the family, Do you know? The Republic, That's the simple, obvious theme of 

the Republic, lan, by his nature, is so constituted that he needs the polis, but not 

the family, You see how close the themes of Plato aro to those of Aristophanes, 

And needless to say that this is not Plato's last word on tho family, because when 

Plato spoke practically on the subject, namely in his Leys, the family takes over. 

But in the Republic, Plato discusses theoretically the problem of humm society and 

thore he busts the case wide open and he is not afraid of very shoeking thins to 
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say. Dut whab about the polis, tamm? ilen mist cooperate with one another if they 

are to live well, They ore in need of exchange of goods and services as no one can 
deny. Once you admit such an exchanges the need of such exchange, you must insist on 
that exchange being fair. People would stop exchanging :oods and services if they 

Imew all the tine they would alway: be cheated. Part of that is the law pumishing 

men for defrauding tlieir creditors. That's part of that simple fairness. So that 
would seem to be a good basis for justice, But what is the difficulty here? You 

see, they wore very apt and did not leave one stono unturned. So why is not Aristophanes? 
Socrctes compelled to admit the necessity af justico? Since he cannot deny the need for 
humars living togeter, for human excaange, therefore for justice. \hat's tho diffie 
culty here? It is a very terrible ‘ning, but it must be said. And it is also 
necessery to say to show the essential doficiencies of all utilitarian argument, because 
that is a simple utilitarim argume.t. The fact that nan mst live in society and 
exchange goods and services and the efore have a certain form of justice does not 

imply that evoryon> ve just. Do ix not have a wonderful exchange of goods and 

services though there is a lot of rine going on? ‘Jo take that in our strides. We 

con afford it, Lren 2 smallor ani poorer society can afford some of this oring. 

A certain anount >f clover injustice, of injustice which is invisible to the law courts 
cnd even to overyone clse, is not losiructive to the polis. Therefore, the practical 
question is for ihe individuals Will you be one of those privileged guys who can 
exploit the polis, for his om self.sh jurposes or will you be one of those average 
fellows who simp)y have to be just? Th: problem is discussod in the Republic you 

know, in the beg.ming, ospecially when Glaucon deseribes the possibility of a man who 
is invisible and can do what he vintse hat's tue point. You sce how the probjlens 

of Plato cnd the provloms of Ari:.tophanes are the same. So tho Socratic position 

by Avistophanss, which is not th: position of Socrates we knou from Plato, truly 

implies 2 denia\ of the essential necessity of justice, 


Now let us sec inat iristophanes* critique nans. I mean, there is a message of the 

play as a whole--a very simple one which eveyone, loolcing at it, or reading it, will 

see immediately. Well, what is it? I mean, “oorates has a teaching which is 

irrefutable, which is stronger Wan any other teaching, any other opposed teaching, Well? 
What happens? (lis teaching is co strong, stroiser than any other and se»? 


A. It isn't strong cnough. 
So Yes. 


A. Tho result of his teaching is to destroy the plis, ‘that is, it destroys 
reguintions an: doctrines whic’: would forbid Strepiiades from burning down the thinks 
tank, 


S. That goes ioo far, Lot w. stick only to a part 7 what you said. The 
opinioneeof Strspsjades in this case-and Socratgs’ lagos. ‘That is all. Socrates 
is defeated. Hx": defected. f 


This brings up awthor quec:ion aid I hope I will take wre of the othor pert of 

your stutoment, if not, ycı remind me. Does this mean thet Socrates is a wicked 
man? And that i., after all, the first improssion one a:ts from reading the play, 
Doos Aristophanes cttack Scorates as on enemy of the 29:9 and hence as on enemy of 
the human race’ Socrates i: defeated not by tho polis, 1.4 by Strepsiades, Not a 
legal actior. Strepsiades doesn't have one. The characcor of Strepsiades shows the 
linit both of Socatos* e” ectiveness and of Socrates be:ng a danger end being hinself 
in danseP. Socrates hag no effect on anyone except those vLarvelings who look at the 
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stars together with him. The only non-cognitive mn, the non-philosopher, nonescienee, l 
whatever you call it, whom he affects is Strepsiades. Strepsiades is a fairly i 
innocuous crook. And it is an accident that he comes into connection with Socrates 

and the accident is die to his inbetween position between the upper and lower class 

which may partly explain his unusual indulgence to his son. Only people like 

Strepsiades, this rather abnormal type of citizen, can possibly be corrupted by 

Socrates. One little implication in passing: not types like Alcibiades. That's very 
interesting, You know, later in the accusation, much was made of what Socrates did 

te Alcibiades. Of course Alcibiades was still very young at that time. That's true. 


Socrates’ doctrine destroys not the polis. The s is strong and firm It destroys 
him, Socrates. Socrates’ vice is not injustice ch has to do with greed, but lack 
of understanding. Socrates is in a way a fool spite of his very great cleverness 
in measuring the jumping of fleas and in observing the motions of the stars. You 
know, sometimes even today you see famcus natural scientists who are aaen E Come 

in their scientific work and then they sometimes step out and make anguments-6n 7° 

political matters and so on and there they are not so impressive, Saag ght a put it malay fe, 

It is an old story, by no means limited to modern times. Socrates lacks prudence; 

or practical wisdom. He lacks self-knowledge. He does not know, he*s unaware of 

the context in which he operates his thinktank. He's extremely shortsighted. He's 

a plaything of forces which he does not comprehend and does not control presented 
here by the Clouds. The Clouds are not defeated. The Clouds are very clever. ont 
want to enter Athens and to be worshipped by Athens. There is only one little os 
wedge and that is Socrates, ,the fellow who dares, the innovater, who is willing to 
worship new gods. So they on Socrates, But they are prudent. In the moment 
they see that Socrates’ lack of understanding in cooperation with Strepsiades’ lack 
of understanding is going to compromise the case of the Clouds, they switch sides. 
They come up as defenders of the polis. They are sitting pretty. Socrates is not. 


We mst also mention the following point. Socrates, Aristophanes’ Socrates, does 
not distinguish between the accidental and local laws, which are really rather arbi- 
trary, and a law cbeyed by all men, a universal law. A law which all human beings-- 
that is, all civilized human beings--comply with is somehow natural, is somehow 
based on man’s nature. Man’s nature. The essential difference between man and 
brutes is not considdred by Socrates. 


I mention one point in conabesion J thes —E understand better the whole thing. 
Strepsiades and Socrates have something in common. Naturally. Otherwise they 

could not cooperate. And this was identified at one point in the play as parsimony, 

but an ambiguous parsimony because it means indifference in the case of Socrates and 
greed in the case of Strepsiades. Now let us look somewhat more closely at 
Strepsiades.. What is his motive? What is Strepsiades’ ultimate motive? That is 
the whole thing--what causes the whole movement. What is his ultimate motive? Yes? 


A. Preservation of his own? 


So That is very good. It is too good for my present purposes. I mean, first, 
obviously, he's in debt. But what is behind the debts? Love of his son. He does 
not love his wife. I mean, the silence is very clear, and references to hi: wife do 
not show any love. He loves his son and that goes through his whole life. This love 
is not requited. As you put it, what his motivation is, be love of his own--his son, 
ni love of his own. One can say that the father and the son have nothing in common 
except that Strepsiades is the father of Pheidippides, Strepsiades doesn't admire 
Pheidippides because of his horsemanship, because of the alegant company he keeps, 
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and so on and so on and so on, but what is decisive for him is, "This is my son." 

His own. Nothing else. This is, one can say, a, natural design which all brutes have, 
too. A tigress fights for her cubs as moh At. Now this natural love for 
his son as his own brings him into debts, into injustice, into impiety and so on and 
so on, and it culminates in this atrocious suggestion of his son that he may beat his 
own mother, you remember. Confronted with this possibility, Strepsiades’- indulgence 
to his son ceases, Why? He grants his son everything. Everything. Even that he may 
beat him ut not thet he may beat the mother with the implication of incest. The 
prohibition against i:cest is the basis of his gym, of Strepsiades’ and any other 
man’s own, in this sense. Why? The sacredness of the family is indispensible in 
principle for Strepsiades’ knowing that Pheidippides is his son. Strepsiades’ natural. 
love forthis son as lis own presupposes ultimately nomos. The law. And therefore 
his whole life is besed on this self-contradiction. Socrates, who is presented there 
as without any love of any of his own--I mean, there's no allusion to his having 
children--that's di:ferent. I think that is ultimate, the basis of the difficulty 

of Strepsiades. The question is--to which we do not have an answer noweeis, of 
course, why does Aristophanes defend the family and the polis? He shows only that 
the defense by mean: of Sa logos is not possible. There mist be some other form of 
defense. That is tie reason why we will turn--not now, unfortunately, but next time... 
to the Birds becaus the Birds deal with the same problem as we have seen that. Yes? 
Have you some prob/.em, Mr. ? 


Qo There is a great variety of opinion as to what the Birds deal with. 


So Yes. I don't believe there is a great variety of opinion. I think as far as I 
know in literature there is one absolutely preponderant opinion which tries to say 
that it is certain political situation in Athens. 

Z ined “Pp w Hy Cons 


A, There are at least two variations m tat , 


S. What would you say? Perhaps you’ll present us. We'll go to that. But I can 
only say what my impression is for sone time, the Birds deals with an interesting 
proposition: to have ə polis erected on the T Socrates--I mean, on Socrates?’ 
*eaching. Let us sec, We'll read it together, I mean, don’t give in to me in any 
way, of course. Follow your own understanding. But the theme of incest, beating 
the father, is written very largely, as you mst have seen. 

ous *Cton 
Ao Yes, but the,difiepence between the incest theme in the Birds and in the Clouds 
is a little bit obscure, 


S> Yes. We mst try to make it clear. ilow is there any point you would like to 
bring up, too, Mre ? 


Qo Are you sting that the reason the Clouds didn’t put out the fire is because 
they changed ? 


Se Yes, sure, they have changed, but before, The first sign of the change of sides 
occurs after the victory of the Unjust Logos and that is connected with, they are 
practical beings. They know that if ee is simply rejected, that is bad for 
everyone, That they know. Yes, Mr. Johnsen 7 


Qo I have a question about the youth of Aristuphanes. If the given dates in the 
book are correct. The youth of Aristophanes at the time the play was written, if the 
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date that was given approximately for the birth of Aristophanes is correct, it would 
seem that he would be only about 22 years old. 


So When was he born? 
Ao They said 445, 


Sa T dontt think ... No, ho mst be older than that. The Clouds were written in 
HZL or 2 or somewhere around there. The Birds were much Voter , iè $ia No, he mst be 
older than that. 


A. He mst, because if this vəre the case, it would seem kind of a strange criticism 
from a man so young for Socratus who was aoo 


So I don’t know now what is supposed to be the date of the birth of Aristophanes, 
but I would assume there was no greater difference than about 10 years and some 
people are, how should I say, very mature at a very early age. We have some, for 
example, in very modern times. There is no difficulty in that. But we cannot become 
entangled in the question of Aristophanes’ own position because we would have to read 
all the eleven plays end that is absolutely impossible. We read it only © 
with a view to an understanding of what Socrates, the revered Socrates stands for and 
here the statements of Aristophenes are of a particular value. One could as well 
read Thucydides’ history, for exnmple, for understanding the pre~Socratic —— 
about ,ociety. But Aristophanes has a great advantage. He speaks of Soc 

himself, you know, and so we get an earlier version of Socrates teaching 

ind in addition, I thin that tiare is no writer of this epoch, of the classical 
thomo epoch, who was used so mich by Plato as Aristophanes. One cannot understand 


‘he subtleties, and the most imo subtleties, of Plato's R c without having 
studied Aristophanes. There is onefwor® which we cannot read for simple reason 
that it is unavailable. and = — of Wo which is quite clearly the 


model for Plato's Remi Co ommunism and equality of the sexes. 
As a matter of fact, there Io a — of the female sex. Abolition of the 
family. That is all trere. There are literal agreements between Plato's Republic 
and the Sesncbet of Woron, We,ccsemte that because we mst get some notion n what 
Socrates and Plato stard for. Now is there any other point you would like, Mr. Ke ? 


Qo ws in the beginning, do the Clouds mention Prodicos as also one of whom they 
approve? 


So Yes, that seems to be so. There are all these famous Sophists--I mean, the most 
famous of them were Prodicos, Protagoras and Hippias. You see, one mst make a 
distinction between th: teachers of rhetoric and the Soptists. That is not the same. 
For example, Thrasymac:us ig a rhetorician. Gorgias is a rhetorician. That's not 
quite the same as Sophist. But the three most famous Sophists in Socrates’ time 
were Protagoras, Prodicos and Hi And Hippias was the most stupid of the three. 
And Prodicos was the ono, apparently, whom Socrates respected most highly. That we 
know also from other surces, There. was some connection. He is frequently ridiculed, 
surely, in Plato, but iach less ridiculed than the others. So there mst have been 
some comection betweer Socrates and Prodicos. There is also some reference to 

that in one of the dialcgues--I"ve forgotten whiche-there was some connection 
between the two. So Prodicos, » was sensible, but Prodicos’ special 
preoccupation was correctness of wrds and that’s also alluded to here in the Clouds. 


Qo I wonder if there i; any connection between the choice of the Heracles story 
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that Prodicos was famous for ooo 
S. Yes, that is Prodicos. 

Qo vooo amd this speech in here? 
So In which way? 


Qo The choice of Pheidippides, as it were, being a comic substitute for the choice 
of Heracles. z 


& 
So I don’t get it. For those who do not know as mich as Mr. Ko o I would 
like to say of choice of Herora Ai story told by Socrates in Xenophon’ s 
bilia where Socrates presents a case for virtue in the form of a story of the 
ce virtue by Heracles and this goes back to Prodicos. I think there is a 
reference to Prodicos there. Yes. Prodicos. Heracles chooses virtue against vice, i 
yes. And what does Pheidippides do? l 


A. He chooses the Unjust Speech. 


So I see. In other words, that would be Xenophon's reply, that Socrates teaches 
just the opposite as what he's made to teach here. maler Sone sinit 


A. I notice a reference to Heracles, the use of Heracles in the Unjust Speech seems - 
to point up that, too. ⸗ 


So That’s possible. But there is a more obvious connection and that is that 
Xenophon’s Qeconomicus, the hero, the perfect gentleman,fises Literally a verse fron 
the something which Pheidippides says in the Clouds, you know: "Roll the 
horse bring it home.” Yes? Sure, there are some connections. There’s no 
question. Surely, very generally speaking, and that is very general and very iplf, 
is this: Plato and Xenophon turn it around. Socrates,38 so far from being a 
defender of the Un the first to set forth the virtues of the Just Speech. 
Bat that is a bit too simple, because, as I indicated last time, the case for 
rational morality which Socrates makes is not tifcase simply for traditional 
morality. Certain things are changed. Not because Socrates was a wicked man, but 
there is a problem in traditional morality. 


So, next time we will hear your paper and iMiss Sills, your paper. 


wl, 


cooo Comes up in our seminar this way. I would have probably not taken it up myself 
because of lack of time, but for any discussion in our age it would come up sooner or 
later, It seems to me that in your last remark, beginning with your reference to 
Gaunt? you retracted what you said in the first part. Put that is perfectly 
intelligible--you simply are doubtful. You are attracted by the reputation, but you 
are also doubtful whether it works. I do not blame you for that. And it will 
certainly not dispense me from a brief discussion of this whole issue. 


You have said there has always been a tendency to present Aristophanes as a political 
playwright. Always. What does that mean? Since Aristophanes’ time? Or since the 
early nineteenth century? As far as my knowledge goes, since the early twentieth 
century. And that immediately gives the whole thing a different complexion. It has 
something to do with tendencies in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries peculiar to 
these centuries to put this emphasis on the political. Now, on the other hand, if 
one says instead of political, a playwright, one does not necessarily improve the 4 
situation because what is a playwright? A playwright today and a playwright in the Pi | 
fourth or fifth century is an entirely different thing and one would have to es (the 
question, what is a play? What is a drama? What is a comedy, in particular? I will 
turn to that later. 


In the first part of your speech, you said that political plays--political in the 
narrow sense, topical affairs of the moment--in all ten plays, with the exception of 
the Birds. That is, of course, not true. What about the ? What about the 
Assembly of Women? What about the Clouds? What abont the Theagphoriazazae! That is, 
of course, not so. Allusions to contemporary occur re, even in the 
Birds, as we have seen o Yes? 


As JI was poing rather fast and possibly I said what I did not mean to say, but I 

— Sid not pean political in the narrow sense of allusions to contemporary events. I 
believe I sai litical or social or political in the sense that it was used in 
Greece, meaning social, and I think .o. 


S: Yes, but, excuse me, if that is not contemporary politics--as the Sicilian 
expedition in 414..I don’t know what it is. 


As I'm sorry, I didn’t understand ... 


Ss: I mean, you tried to link up the and the Sicilian expedition and that was 
surely contemporary politics at that time. So that was what I meant. I mean, what 
does political mean if it is not political as contemporary politics? Then you would 
have to say; for example, t#aimeks an historical event. When Shakespeare writes his 
history, he presents a political problem in a way which has no immediate--or at least 
p not immediately visible with the contemporary politics of Elizabeth and James. 


As I would prefer a comparison not to Shakespeare but to Bernard Shaw who does 
not necessarily refer to immediate ... — 


Ss Yes, but the example aco 
Ai coon contemporary events, but just the same I think can be called a political 
Playwright. 


seme tin in He CA 
Ss Perhaps, I don't know. But — is surely true,of Shaw. But I would like 
to come to a broader issue. Now when we say the parabasis of the Birds is non-political 
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and nowhere else, that's not true. The Clouds, for example, as we have seen, is 
entirely non-political. 


As TI did not mean and don't think I said that all the others were political. Not all 
of them are; I think only «avout four or five of them are political, All I meant to 
say is that in this case, this is asmredly not political. 


S; Yes, tut the Cloudz, the Thesmophoriazsae and the Plutus are as surely, in that Sif 
sense, not political. One point I would like to mention only immediately: whatever 

may be difficult ro.arding the name of that city founded in the o it surely has a H% 
connection to cleids and Aristophanes wrote a play called the Cl which would rathes 
indicate that trate might be some connection there to say nothing o other considerations. 


But let me p;o the question of the broader basis. I said there is a general tendency 

of critics, in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, to emphasize the political 

—— o? go — is connegted with the spirit of the nineteenth and twentieth j 
dice which we can call a political prejudice 


wa Wea core. * — well-known expressions i ; that you have to understand 
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of poetry true understanding, in terms of the 
—— — problems of the times. And we have seen.traces of that ... And this 
is, of course, not limited to Marxists, but only Marxism haly the most well-known and 
extreme form of that. For example, the — which people put in the interpretation 
of Plato's political works--the she and the Republicson his affairs in Syracuse, 
there were centucies, millente. of Platonic interpretation and no one had paid any 
attention to Plato's affair in Syracuse. In the nineteenth and twentieth pect Ai 
the Syracusian affair became so famous it overshadowed the issues of the 
Platonic dialogues. I’m sure that one can understand the c and the Laws as a 
whole without any difficulty without even thinking of Plato's or misadventures 
in Syracuse. When Plato--who after all wag interested in politics as we know--presented 
Aristophanes in one of his dialogues-~in the -there is hardly any allusion to 
Aristophanes as a man being concerned with tics, mach less the other characters he 
presented there, like Pausanias, 


So there is, to begin with anpemy, no extraneous evidence at any rate in favor of the 
view that Aristophanes should be emphatically political, Surely politics occurs every- 
where, but the question is, why? The safest thing to start from is that Aristophanes’ 
works are all comedies, No one can deny that. Now what is the purpose of the comedy, 

to what Aristophanes himself says? Now he says that the poet should make the 
citizen just, be a teacher of justice. But that would apply, of course, to every 
dramatic poet. That’s not characteristic of the camic poet. What is the comic poet 
to do in addition to being a teacher of justice? I think everyone ought to know that, 
but I want some one of you to say it. What is a comic poet supposed to do today, and 
in all times, and we have Aristophanean evidence to this effect, that he was to bring 
about this well-know effect of comedy. 


As Make people laugh. 


Ss Make people laugh. Sure. The ridiculous as ridiculous is the theme of comedy. 
—* then of course a long question arises: What is the ridiculous? Now let me take 

a slight round-shout way. Ridiculous means very different things for different people. 
You know that very crude and wilgar people find laughable things which more refined 
people do not find laighable at all. And vice versa. If we will take now the two 
extremes--grossly ridiculous and the subtly.ridiculous--what is the primary theme of 
the comedy as Aristophanes meant it? „grossly ridiculous, — subtly’ 
ridiculous? The primary theme, the most obvious thene? r the 


pine! * 
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As The grossly ridiculous. 

males 
S: Sure. Because it is, after all, a popular presentation where all wen at least 
could be present. Sure, So the grossly comic. The indecently comic. Now'indecently’ 
in Greece, as well as in our time as at all times, has to do with sex, tut not only 
with sex strictly understood, tut also with other affairs of the body which are not 
mentioned in these societies. It has to do with the digestive process to which many 
references are made in the Aristopianean comedies. But then there is something else 
which «oo. Again, I appeal to a comon experience. I this rience first in 
another country, but I believe you could make this experience in this country 
and the ladies mst forgive me fus the sligat indelicacy of this story, but it is really 
not unimportant. There is a very vulgar place where people of the male sex express 
indecencies and these are public toilets. in public toilets you | two forms of 
indecency most common-~at least, in another country, but I believe! conditions 
sould also be in this country. First, gross sexual indecencies. But the second, 
that is mch more interesting. Political obsosnity. Political obscenity. In ; 
Germany, where I had the occsa:ion to observe tiis, all the inscriptions you found in i 
{sach places were either Mesxtoż or Commnist. Never of the respectable parties, And : 
you know, in our present langiage, we speak of political obscenity. That is not a l 
bad useage. 


What Aristophanes stands for politically was o? course a view of the nice people, of 

the gentleman, there’s no qrestion about that. You know, the squires, But this was 

the unorthodox politics in Atnens at that tims. All the leading men, the famous 
nen--Pericles, Clecn, whoever they may bese eve Veias— go that the respected men 

in the foreground, they were all ridiculed and in a way in which they could not well 

be attacked outside of this privileged sphere o? the comic stage. That is still moh 
true now. Bodily obscenity so to extend it beyond sex, the bodily ridiculous, that’s 
one thing; the politically ridiculous, that’s anther, 


themes 
Bat there aro at least two other great iios wh\ch characterized all Aristophanean 
comedies, anart from politics and sex, There ars two other titers which are treated 
with an inecent, in a ridiculous mamer. Yes? themes 


As Reli-;ion. 


S: Th: gods. Yes, the gods. Bilas hemy Sends through the whole play. And blasphemy 
is another form of obscenity, indecency. And then there is a fourth subject which is 
treated to some extent improperly, indecently, and we had a good example last time. 
We will. also see some important specimens of that in the Birds. 


But there ig also another play, « grossly indecent ylay,by the way--Thesmophoriazusae 
(I don't how to translate “iat title)--in which Euripides is presented in a most 
ridiculous fash Let us cal! it, using a word used by Aristophanes himself, 


wiscom. Wisdom. And of course wisdom has various forms. There is this kind of 
wisdom which is represented by Socrates, There is diso the wisdom of the poets. And 
what Aristophanes presents esp.cially in the Thesmophoriazusae, for example, is the 
wisdom of Euripides, ow, to ‘ention just one — — and at first glance, 
Euripides is for the old-fashioned, a fellow of the old-fashioned, and Euripides is a {A 
new-fangled poet and “he opposite mmber is Aeschylus: You know the bem? tim- yor 
poet of the Persians and so on and so on. And there is a play in which Aristophanes 
presents a contest between Aeschylus and Liripides, which ends in favor of--externally-- 
in favor of Aeschylus against Euripides. But on a purely ext 
political ground: ‘ho is willing to accep: Alcibiades, Euripides and Aeschylus? ànd 
only Aeschylus is willing to accept him ani so he gets a prize. Not on the grounds of 


~ ig 
‘a 
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the superiority of his poetry. There is one third great tragic poet who does not 
enter the contest at all and that is the noble Sophocles. And Aeschylus behaves like, 
talks like, Billingsgate and so does Euripides. In other words, Aeschylus too is 


presented indecently. The only one who could not be presented indecently was Sophocles, | 


That’s a compliment to Sophocles. The word indecent is a bit harsh and I shall 
retract it. 


} 


The theme of Aristophanes is the ridiculous,and the ridiculous 43 the most nt 
and most powerful forms,and these are the four ———— — 
sould go, and should go, into that more deeply and see how these four things ch 


mentioned--politics, sex, gods and wisdom-are connected. That would be a true 
understanding of Aristophanes. But if one would succeed in understanding their 
intrinsic relation then one would have understood the Aristophanean comedy. You see, 


the problem of the Aristophanean is quite different from that of the Shakespearean 


conedy 
comedy or that of Molière or ?i4/c-> or whoever you might think of. But this is 
sure: the political plays a part and a very important part because it is as massive 


and as obvious to everyone as sex, But to say it is mere important to the Aristophanean 


Comedy than "sex" would be wrong. One would have to understand this relation and what 


ye 


— 
Y 


relatively decent way of putting the question of the foundation of the f > the 
foundation of the household, the question of incest, whtick/the polis and tts awe needs 
that institution which has the primary purpose of procreation. 

Now this moch in order to indicate the general approach which I believe is absolutely 


necessary. Surely one mst beware of any generalization. One cannot possibly start 
from a general notion of comedy of which one does not know ef whether it is applicable 


* to Aristophanes, Myendstimese to listen to Aristophanes himself, Aristophanes, in 


contradistinction to the tragic poets, speaks in the parabasis in his own name and so 
we have it really straight from the horse's mouth.What does he want to do? And there 
are two claims, or three claims, which come up all the time. One is the teachértof 
justice; two, to make people laugh; and three, that he has no@lties--what now would be 
called creative, that he has conceived a new conjecture which no one had before. That 
is the basis for the beginning of any possible understanding. 


9 


Before we turn to the Birds, I would like to say a few more words about the Clouds which 


I eve would help a bit for the understanding of the o I remind you of the 
Main point: A man is @ aware 8 stic in the o We have to 


raise two questions: first, what kind of a man, or what is the motive his injustice; 
and b) how is he made aware of the badness of it? Now this man is Strepsiades and 


his chief concern is the love of his son and this love of his son is 
stronger than his love of right or justice or ove of the because right and 
justice and are in a way equivalents. There is a diffi e the 


demands n of one’s own, of love of one’s own, to love of the common, o 
koronon, which is the commn. Even the sacrifice of one’s own to the common. The 
clearest case, of course, is war. This very difficult story in general about Abraham 
and Isgac, where a man is commanded to sacrifice his only son whom he loves and that’s 
a very difficult end profound story. But, purely humanly speaking, part of the story 
is the problem of ths commnity, and. the individual, which demands that of every father 
for his son in a war. And nly, the:battlesbnuptis proie zu  ts-dnought back to the 
most radical formation. Now this love of one’s ow taian by itself, taken merely 
by itself, would lead to unconcern with right or justice. And it leads therefore to 


a questioning of justice and this is brought out by the discussion between th Just .. yer led 


a 
and the Unjust Speech in which the weakness of the Just Speech is raiiezed.< The 
ultimate consequence of this tendency is the acceptance of the son beating his father 


and his mother and more radically speaking of incest. Sut this would render impossible 
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that a man could say of a younger man, he is my son. So Strepsiades’ own, and love of 
Sis own, is itself somehow based on the polis, on the nomos, on the law witich he 
contradicts. Strepsiades would not contradict himself if he did not respect the 
prohibition against incest. He would not have got into trouble if he had acted like 
his own son, Pheidippides, whodid not have a son--you remember that--and did not thes it 
jvt / passionately imesk his sona —— ——7 consistent afte: s conversion, 
Strepsiades carmot remain so. Sexuesedsnth — hab precisely cons T A 

weakness of the case for justice? ieee: jes ‘the first place, the contradiction 
between the rules of justice and the conduct of the guardian of justice--Zeus, You 
remember, Zeus binds his father, Zeus commits adultry, things which he forbids to men. 
What do you say to this argument? Some people would perhaps say, "Well, these were 
Greek myths and therefore Greek morality had the great misfortune of being built on 

~ myths which contradicted Greek morality." But what is the reason in the myths? Were 
these myths mere brutal facts of Greek lives? Was there not some human thought invested 
in these myths? Now if we assume that, we see immediately what the reason is. The 
guardian of right, the founder of the order of right, is not subject to the right 
which he founds; the problem with are all familiar in a mch more restricted 
form from the modern doctrine of ot The ultimate maker of the law oan also 
umake the laws. The founder cannot be subject to his nomos, to his law. And there- 
fore, those subject to the law can only obey the legislator. They mst not think of 
imitating the legislator. If we return to the language of myths, men mst obey the 
gods, but mst not imitate them. That is one point we=sienl, 88yo 


Bat the whole argument up to this point is based one presupposition; namely, that 
the rules in question--let us simply say izáma bition against incest and all 
its implications—that they are merely by virtue of 1 = virtue of establishment, 
by virtue of say-so. But is the family, — —— ch stands and falls by the 
prohibition against incest, not Ber ct haga natural or rational? That is the — 
Now what is implied in the argument of Socrates or his Unjust Logos regarding the 
natural character of the family? What is implied? If you want to take the simpler 
“example of beating one's father, youseutini-dembhat. Is it not so, that Society stands 
and falls by paternal, or at least, parental authority? Bringing up children who 
are completely unable to take care of themselves, who do not know right and wrong, 
black and white, left and right? Well, let us again look at the Bible because the 
fundamental problems are of course always in there. Let us look at incest in the 
Bible. Do you remember some stories of incest there? How is the procreation of the 
human race possible in the early age, assuming that all men descend from one and the 
same couple,except by incest at least between brother and sister, to say nothing of che ꝰ 
Lot and his dmghters and so on? Think algo of the story of Oedipus in Greece, Do 
you remember this story? What would be our moral judgment about Oedipus if we were 
suddenly confronted by such a tale in our world? 


A: We would say that he was blameless. 

Ss Why? 

As Chance, 

Ss Yes, but more precisely, why is he blameless? 
As That was the rule of Thebes. 





S: No, no, I mean why would we say that Oedipus was blameless, 
As He did not know. 
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S: He did not know. Yes, but the deeper implication of the myth is, of course, 
incest is a terrible violation of a sacred order s of whether you know or 
not. That is the point. And there is something it that this has by itself z 
terrible sanction} For example, the offspring mst be terrible. Now look at the off- 
spring of Oedipus and Jocasta. There is at least one exception to that rule. At 
least one. I think there are two. Well, if Antigone is not a noble woman, I don’t 
know who is and even her sister, Ismene, So. There is the problem. What is the 
basis for the prohibition against incest? Is this a rule which is universally valid, 
universally valid? And the mere fact that it depends on knowledge is a very great 
point. We cannot say mich more because Aristophanes in the Clouds leaves it at a few 
indications. The foundation of the polis is the household. And the foundation of 
the household is the prohibition against incest. This is the sacred prohibition. Not 

`~ a utilitarian rule. And the sacred foundation of all society cannot be defended by Huss 
the o There is a conflict thens between the s and the logos. Now this 
in it is today trivial, It 8% only usually not t out, but it is implied in i 
what you learn in almost all classes in this building. How would we record today such i 
things as the prohibition against incest or beating one's father and similar things? | 


ý 


A: Conventions hp 
said: 


Ss ‘Conventions! are rarely safe today. There has ooo 
As Taboo? 


Ss Taboo is amore oo. Yes, But I think the two terms which would invariably occur 
in such a discussion would be'myths' or ‘values. Now what does official social science 
teach about myths or values? That every society stands or falls by a value system 
or by,basic myth and that this value system or mythg cannot be defended rationally» 
defense would only be merely ideological, It can only be accepted or rejected, 
but it is not subject to rational validation. So this premise is really very 
vulnerable today. a aa aes ook coe ete 
of a simple reader if we want to understand such a wrk soo I-s 
Strepsiades now. Strepsiades ought to have loved justice and the polis more than his 
Son, Semi. That is what we would all say, I think, as decent people, But still, why? 
This question mst be permitted in the classroom if not in the market place, Why 
should he have loved justice and the polis more than his famtig? All right. 


As The love of his son is ultimately dependent on justice, according to the melty. 


Ss Yes, Because the polis, we can say, is the condition of his family. He could 

not have a son, as this son, without the polis. Yes, but that is of course not j 
precise enough because the air also is a condition of his son and one can't say a man | 
should love the air more than his sono So we mist be mre precise. The isa | 
condition and is much more important, is mch more than a mere condition. Why? 


As The 4s a condition which would not be if men didn’t somehow or 
other preserve it which is not true of the air as a condition. Therefore, 
it is more important that men love the because if they didn't, it wuld be 
destroyed, where ths isn't true of the o condition. 


S: That is good. But it is a little bit“analyti¢’ for me now, though I'll keep 
it in mind, What comes first prior to an analysis, is the connection between the 
polis and right or justice. Strepsiades ought to have loved the more than his 
gon because the polis is the embodiment of right or justice, That is the higher 

olain of the polis. All mman dignity depends on political society. That is one- 
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and Gristoti & 
tenth vooo That is elementary. The whole argument of —— this ——— 
point. But here a question arises which we as theoretical men are compelled to raise, 
Is this true? Is the the embodiment of right? In the moment we raise this 
question, we » begimming of the Birds because at the beginning of the 


Leave Athens in quest for a just city, for a city which is tru@ly an embodiment of 
right. That is the same problem as in the Q, a3 you know. They seek justice 
and they know that justice has its home in the can be seen more clearly in the 
than in the individual. All right. They are in a polis. Look at Athens. No. 
Athens has many flaws. Sparta. Even Sparta has many flaws, And any city of which 
they know has many flaws. So they have to found a just aity to see how justice looks 
~ lake. Something of this kind is implied in the Birds. 


And now let us turn to the Hirds itself. Two Athenians; one is called muelpides and 
the other is called Peisthetaerus. Suelpides—that is derived from the words "men of 
good hope”. And Peisthetaerus--the "reliable comrade,” something of this kind. They 
follow two birds, To follow birds means, of couse, in Greek--also the same wrd-- 
obey two birds. am te ee eee the play opens with the rule of birds, 
Birds were a famous omina.- You did what the birds told you to. So it begins with 
the rule of the birds already. —— are in quest for a uman being who has 
become 2 bird. They run away from the y of Athens which makes life unbearable 

guint Ponana of in a Sanne « ea A which we will find also in the Wasps from a 
different point of view. And they seek a place where they can live quictly--a city 
which is not a oity of tusybodies. By the way, you see also here a connection with 
the Republic because in the Republic, the definitio S given there, justice 
means minding one’s own business. That is only a different formlation for being not 
a busybody in ordinary language. 4 man who is minding his own business, he is the 
nr lt ie So they seek a city which is not a busybody‘and they don't 

know whether such a city exists, But they think they can find out the location of it 

fron this man who has become a bird-Tereas. Why such a man, such a creature, now a 
bird, once a human being? Because being a bird and flying around all countries, he 
might have seen it from above; a kind of aerial reconnaissance, you see. And since he 
is of oe origin, he will understand these humans so — chosen with absolute 
sensibility. 


Having almost despaired of finding their way, they discover that they had arrived 
at the place where Tereus lived. What first comes in sight is a servant bird of 
Tersus, a slave bird. And that’s strange, because we will see there are no slaves 
there. We hear immediately that this fellow has a slave bird 

human life. This was his human slave in his human days. The 
Once they see this strange bird, they get frightened, and they let their birds escape 
so they can’t find their way back. The way back to civilization is closed. They have 
s e S EES An S E — + Stadt 
following, which is on e 8 of the translation. Peisthetaerus speaki Do you 
have it? In the middle of page cu Do you have it? Will you read there? Yes? "May 
you pariah Do you have that? In the 
middle of page 8, Peisthetaerus speaking. 


As “He frightened me to death." 
Ss Yes. Goon. Read it. 
As "O dear! O dear! my heart went pit-a-pat; My daw’s gone too. 
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"Gonet O you coward you, You let him go!" Is this the place? 

“Ss Yes. Go one 

A: “Well, didn't you fall down, And let your crow go? 

"No, I didn’t, Not 

“Where is she then? 

"She flew away herself. 

"You didn’t let her go. You're a brave boyi” 

S: Now this little interlude is not uninteresting. They did exactly the same thing. 
Out of fear, they let them fly, but they put different constructions on the same 


action. Who is the cleverer of the two fellows from a very simple point of view? 
Peisthetaerus or Euelpides? 


A: Peistheta2erus. 


Ss Yes, sure. Now that is the first indication that he’s the hero, you see, at this 
point of the play. He's cleverS" The first indication. 


Now, Tereus, the Hoopoe, has become completely a bird now. At this place, we should 
read also page 9, bottom, in the translation, the long speech of Muelpides. They are 
asked why do they come--they are human beings, of course, the two men from Athens. Now 
go on. 


As "You were a man at first, as we are now, And had your creditors, as we have now, 
And loved to shirk your debts, as we do now; And then you changed your nature, and became 
Se — and know All that men feel, and all that birds 
8 too. > 
That’s why we are come as suppliants here, to ask If you can tell us of some city, soft 
As a thick rug, to lay us down within, 
Seek ye a mightier than the Cranaan town? 
A mightier, no; a more commodious, yes. 
Aristocratic? 
Anything but that! I loathe the very name of Scellias’ son. 
What sort of city would ye like? 


Why, one Where my worst trouble would such as this; A friend at daybreak coming to ny 
door 





Upon my word, you are quite in love with troubles! And you? 


I love the like, 
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But tell me what. 


To have the father of some handsome lad 

Come up and chide me with complaints like these, 

Mne things I hear of you, Stilbonides, You met my son returning from the baths, 

sed. or husced, or fondled him. You, his paterna end! You're a nice 


and neve eti 


S: Yes. Let us stop here. In this comical and rather gross thing ... The translator 
was very decent. Now, what do we learn from that? What do we see here about the 
motivation of the two men? What do we learn? I mean, common as well as the 
differences. What do they seek? I mean, nothing aristocratic: That's very important 
and that is one part of the truth that it is a democracy which they seek, but not such 
a troublesome democracy as Athens. A pleasant democracy. That is clear. A pleasant 
democracy. But there is a slight difference between the tastes of the two fellows. 


As The first wants an easy material life. He wants to get the necessities of 
Physical existence through no efforts of his own. 


33 Yes. He wants to get t s from others. Yes? And doesn’t want to do 

for them. What some people the welfare state is. But of course he doesn’t 
think of the welfare state. That is presented more clearly in the Ssgembiy of Honan 
and in another way in the Plutus, you see. A city where men have everything in 
abundance. That is what the comedian writes. But what is Peisthetaerus interested in. 


As Well, he doesn’t want bread and circuses. He wants an existence free from the 
moral strictures of others. 


S: This is very delicate what you say, but we cannot afford an extreme delicacy in 
a matter of such importance. What is his taste? 


As Well, he*s a pederast according oo. 


S; Sure, sure. So that’s important. This is a clever pederast, That is not 
unimportant because if the question of the household comes up and the family, that 
includes the prohibition against pederastism itself according to the Greek view, too. 
That*’s an irregularity. And here we see a problem. When Plato presents Aristophanes 
in the et, Aristophanes is presented as giving an edge to the pederast, Yes. To 
say nothing other things. 


Then Tereus proposes a maritime city ambeas to the question of Buelpides® Greek cities. 
The proposals are all turned dom. No human city will do, of which they know. And 
then Ruelpides asks what about the life with the birds? We don’t have to live with 
humans after all. And then Tereus praises the amenities of birds’ life: they need no 
money and so on. At this point, Peisthetaerus comes to the fore and then he will be 
at the center for the rest of the play. He comes to the fore with a big schemes The 
birds should found a city. Found a city. They do not go on in a nonepolitical life as 
hitherto. Buelpides did net go higher than that. Peisthetaerus says they mst have a 
polis. And he adds one more thing which is absolutely crucial: they should form a 
single city. The democracy sketched here is a universal democracy of birds, A 
universal democracy. So no one should say that the notion of a universal state was 
wholly unknown prior to the time of the Stoics or anyone else. Bat what sort of a 
polis? Now let us read on page 12 of the translation, verses 180 to 193 to which 

Mr. Hale referred because they are really crucial, That is Peisthetaerus speaking, 


the long speech of his, the =. long speech. Yes? Do you have it? It is probably 


ative 
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at the top of page 12, I would think. 
A: He first suggests that the Hoopoe look around soo 
Ss: No, begin at the first speech of Peisthetaerus, yes? 
As You mean at the bottom of page 117 
3 S: "What did you see?” 
A: "What did you sea? 
`~ "I saw the clouds and sky." 
S: You see, the clouds; tat. which we know already. Yes? ) 
As “And is not that the Station of the Birds? Í 


"Station? 


"As one should say, their habitation. Here while the heavens revolve, and yon great dome 
Is moving ronnd, ye keep your Station still. Make this your city, fence it round with 

3 
And from ycur Station is evolved your State. So yell be lords of men, as now of locusts, 
And Melian famine shall destroy the Gods. 


"Eh? how? 


"The Air's betwixt the Earth and Sky. And just as we, if we would to to Pytho, 

Must crave a grant of passage from Boeotia, Even so, when men slay victims to the Gods, 
Unless the Gods pay tritute, ye in turn Will grant no passage for the savoury steam 
To rise through Chaos, and a realm not theirs." 


Ss Yes. Let us step here and we will comment. Now what kind of a polis? And surely 
. apun is made but any pun worth being written down mst be more than a pun. It is an 
t prolog iisokogted thing in the first place, Polis ..- 7 o Polis, mmis comer 
from--and this is of course wholly unfounded as” #48$° Sssertion--polos and polos means Array 
an axis, an axis primarily. Pole, the two poles, is derived from the famkigymeaning  ~ 
axis. The pivot on which anything turns, and therefore derivatively, the axis of the 
: celestial sphere. And then, finally, the celestial sphere itself, What does this nee 
ke /mean, this stweke? The polis of the birds is the key polis. It is not a chance _h®@"gtso 
ù location which has these or that advantages and ages, It’s the 
key o Its site is tha bond between heaven and earth, between gods meno It 
is the ə fit for universal rule, for the rule not only nane-that’s 


not universal-—-but, gods as well, The best polis cannot be on earth, Does this ,, | 

ring a bell? Forgive me for bringing up these questions, but that saves 4 or 
that? g 

As The ond of the Republic. 


S: End of the Ninth Book. The model is laid out in heaven. Now here it is not 
exactly in heaven, it is between heaven and earth, but still it is a reminder. Now. 
Anticipating a later expression, but lest we miss a point, when we speak today of an 
ideal city, we don’t speak the language of the Greeks; there is no Greek word for 
ideal. The Greek word is a city according to nature. Now that means also its place 
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must be by nature nost fit for a perfect city and that place is in the air; the bond 
between heaven and earth. Tereus is enthusiastic about the clever conceit and he is 
willing to found the polis together with Peistheteerus provided the other birds agree, 
naturally. I mean, he's only a constitutional king, you see, and he demands therefore 


sche’ Ithat Peisthetaerus explains to the birds the new ekty. Now, it is clear, Peisthetaerus 


is the man, the hero. We learn in passing also that he’s an old man. That comes up 
time and again, an old man, who is an inventive man of novel thoughts, who attempts 
novelties fsom=tihe unheard of. 

deeds — Serethi'n 
Now it is not easy to get all the birds together. It is also not easy to convince 
them that the two human beings are not their enemies. After all, they know them only 
up to now as bird hunters. The birds wish to render them to pieces. Now let us turn 
to the translation, page 18, bottom, verses 339-40. They seem to be of some importance. 
Do you have it? They are in danger. The birds wish to rendsy them to pieces, 
moa er And then Euelpides says .o. Do you have that? "You alone"... Do you 
have that? 


A: "Wretched man, "twas you that caused it, you and all your cleverness! 
Why you brought me I can’t see, 


"Just that you might follow me. 
"Just that I might die of weeping. 


"What a foolish thing to say! i 
Weeping will be quite beyond you, when your eyes are pecked awayo" 


Ss Let us stop here. We learn me point. The real instigator the | 
was Peisthetzerus. So. Buelpides is a secondary sherasters They can be a ES.d 
such couples as Don Quixote ami Sancho Panza. Or perhaps also to Sherlock Holmes and i 
Doctor Watsen. You know, they are the famous couples; the clever leader, a bit 

@=-=Sherlock Holmes is very strange, you knowe-and a normal man who has faith 
in that superior, extra and abnormal man. 


— 


i 

Q: In the Frogs also? 

5: What? 

Q: In the Frogs also? That couple, 

Ss: I don?t believe that’s aco tut I don’t know. 

Qs Dionysus and ooo es oo 
Superonty is give in 


Ss Yes, Dionysus is a godo I mean, that v weare-ef that. That's 
a different point. 


The name Petsthetacrus, by the way, what does the name mean? The name indicates 
reliability-<pistos. Perhaps he’s so reliable, so umsually reliable, because he’s so 
unusually clever, That could be an explanation; I cannot swear this is the case, 

Let us turn to the top of page 20, the remark of muelpides. Do you have it? Where 
Buelpides says, "You most wise man”. oo 


As "What a skilful neat contrivance! O you clever fellow you, 
In your military science Nicias you far outdo." 


— — — 


— 
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S: Now, again, only to show the position of the two men; Muelpides recognizes his 
ascendency without any hesitation and a bit later on on the same page, Huelpides 
speaking again. Do you have it? 


Az Noo I don?t see where Muelpicies speaks again on that page. 
33: No, it is Epops. Yes, I'm sorry. "If they, are by nature enemies, they are*... 


esac? [He tries to sell the two Athenians to the hirda‘ , and says they are by 


nature enemies because men and birds are enemies, but as regards their minds, they are 
friends. Do you have that? 


As “Snemies, I grant, by nature, very friends in heart and will; 
Here they come with kindly purpvse, useful lessons to instil. 


“What, they come with words of friendship? what, you really then suppose 
They will teach us useful lessons, they our fathers’ fathers’ foes? 


"Yet to clever folk a foeman very useful hints may show; 

Thus, that foresight brings us safety, from a friend we ne’er should know, 
Bat the truth is forced upon us, very quickly, by a foe. 

Hence it is that all. the Cities, taght by foe, and not by friend, 

Learn to build them ships of bettle, and their lofty walls extend; 

So by this, a foeman's teaching, children, home, and wealth defend." 


Ss Yes. So in other words, this is a very pood political point. Yes. You see that 
he perfectly imitated a delikurative debate, yes? That’s appeasement, the birds say. 
And then they'rs given a very good political argument. You can and mst learn 
fromeverias o Now we learn in this sequence the birds were barbarians until some time 
Tereus 


ago, nad said. — —— 

enemies ami the birds have, wnligutened, That is the problem. They are ordinary — 

citisene «ith an ordinary & prejudiceg. They have to be liberated from that. | 
T 


Page 27, top, 418. The Chorus is saying ooo 
Age “In brief, *Tis something more thin past belief." ? 
fs No, what profit does he seek. Yes? To stay here, 


Az "But wherefore is he come? What is it He seeks to compass by his visit? 
Think you he’s got some cunning plan Whereby, allied with us, he can 
Assist a friend, or harm a foe? What brings him here, I'd like to know." 


a 

Ss: You see, again, bkep —— — distrust. He's a foreigner. An enemy from another 
Sled: He mast have some selfish advantage and therefore his selfish advantage cannot 

ours. They behave tezu absolutaly like «his. o Now, after more l 
preparations into which we cannot go, Peisthetaerus makes his speech in verses 465 
following, which is the translation pagei23, bottom. Let us read a few of these 
verses beginning wi relation between the and thinking because in modern i 
times men have tried to build up a society whioh is rational. Du oA achal 
rational society. Of course no one said that any set-off. onal, but t the 


fend, the goal e@=mersemke, What rational society means is of — differently defined 
a saber moderni 


¢ by different people but that is the objective of all typically modern 
movements. Yes? A rational sco 


(End of first side of reel.) 
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see in tho first place, the yomgest god. The youngest cod presented now for the first 
time pr-perly as tho youngest poet—the most recent poet, and also a poet who is still 
` young, eternally younek) by mecns of cosmetics. And here, the opposition to Homer 
bocer2s clear, the oldest poet, of whom he speaks only with great admiration. Us 
app’ies to Eros what loner had said of Attic. the goddess of nischicf.... 


(‘ix1's voice): “And 1. never had heard it before! 


‘Because you've o blind uninquisitive mind, unaccustomed on Aesop to pore. 

The Jork had her birth, so he says, before Earth; then her father fell sick and he died. 
She luid out hts body vith dutiful care, but a grave she could nowhere provide; 

For ihe Earth was not yot in existence; at last, by urgent necessity led, 

When the fisch day arrived, tho poor creature contrived to bury her siro in hor head. 


'So the sire of the larx, give me lecve to remark, on the crest of an headland lios dead. 


"If thrceforo, by birth, yo are older than Earth, if before all the Gods ye existed, 
By th: right of tho firstborn the sceptre is yours; your claim cannot well be resisted. 


"J advise you to nourish and strengthen your beak, and to keep it in trim for a stroke. 
Zus won't in a hurry the sceptre restore to the woodpecker tapping the oak. 


in timos prehistoric "tis easily moved, by evidence weighty and ample, 
That Birds, and not Gods, were the Rulers of men, ond the Lords of the world; for exemple, 
Time was that the Persians wore ruted by the Cock,"... 


We don't have to read that. ‘The main point is thiss how doos he convinco the birds? 
By asserting, and in this way proving, that in the oldest times tho rule of the 
universe belonged to the birds, ond not to tho gods, Acain, very politically; he has a 
novel scheme, a novel something which nevor existed before. But politicclly, that 
can be accepted only if it is provon to be in harmony with tradition, as we would 
soy. But here in old tinos, if it is really the oldest... The revolutionary must be 
a restoration of the oldest. That it is not a restoration of the oldest is perfectly 
clear because the birds never ruled and even in this case we soe tho birds can't rule. 
They need a human to rile them. But as a political argument, the birds, having the 
ordinary citizens’ spirit, can only be convinced of their richt by being provon that 
their rule vas the oldest. 


Originally, birds ruled everything ond especially all men. Different birds ruled the 
Persians, the Greeks, and the Egyptians-Phoenicians ... A> division of mankind 
which you may know from Ilerodotus, It is however not quite clear whother each bird 
ruled one provinee or whether thoy ruled all mon jointly. That is not quite clear, 

The bifds are persuaded that they cucht to recover their kingship. One universal 

is ostablished: that's a universal democracy, And of course it has a rulerthet's the 
difficulty—from a different species. But otherwise a democracy. But how will men bo 
induced to recogmize the birds as gods? And how will the birds be able to supply men 
with richos? And tint, of course, must be cloar amd thot must be done to the satisfaction 
of everyone. Worship of the birds would be much less expensive than worship of the gods: 
You don't have to bring those expensive sacrifices, and other arguments of this nature. 


Peisthetaerus becomes the ruler of the hirds. Let us look at page 31, lines 3 to 6 
from bottom, 


A: You mean the speoch of the Chorus? 


S: Yos. But we noed only lines 3 to 6 from bottom, two verses. "ihat one must do 
with strength ..." Yes? 


A: "So all that by muscle and strongth can be done, wo Birds will assuredly do; 


“aa. — — — 


~ 





——— ——— —— — — 
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But whatever by prudence and skill mst be won, we leave altogether to you." 


Ss Yes. That I think is clear. Peisthetacys is the ruler. There are certain 
iwteraezzi which are by no means uninteresting, but we cannot go into everything. 


Now, then, we come to the parabasis, but I see the time is not sufficient to make this 
clear, therefore I would like to mention only one point. Then there is the parabasis 
in which the birds are presented as having accepted this story of original rule and 
presented in a very poetic way. 


But then the formal founding of the city takes place and on this occasion five 
different individuals appear and want to be present. The first is, of course, the 
priest who is to do the sacrificing; then there is a poet; then there is an oracle 
fellow; and fourth, Meton; five, an inspector; and sixth, a seller of decrees, The | 
only one who has a proper name is Meton, The others are not identified. Meton was an 
astronomer, This scene regarding the astronomer is of the utmost importance as we 
shall see later, I will mention only one point. The city is founded and its fame 
spreads throughout the world. All human beings wish to become members of this 
wonderful city. ‘Three come and are shown to us: a man who wants to strike his father, 
because he has heard that in the City óf Birds you can strike your father; then Cinesias, 
a poet; and finally, a sycophant, a crook. Again, there is only one mentioned who 

has a proper name. And this time it is a poet. 


VAM anie à. 


—N 


Ne The connection between the astronomer, the man with the proper name in the 
first set, and the poet, the man with the proper name in the second set, is of 
Acrucial importance to cur understanding tmeésheaneme of the place. To bring us around 


out with beatings! It is not quite clear who beats hin--whether Peisthetaerus oe 
hin or whether the birds beat him—but surely if Peisthetaerus beats him, he would[it 

e citizens. He says explicitly, "I love you. I would keep you. Ba 

can’t." And there is a mice connection between that and the man who wishes to 
strike his father, Peisthetaerus contradicts himself there and we have to discuss 
that. In the first place, he says, "Yes. We birds are permitted to strike our 
father." And then he speaks of another law, also — from birds, according 
to which one nay not strike one’s father. Stemming 

Pesthe torus 
Tho play ends with the complete victory of the Gihte; the gods are starved, 
and they have te give up their rule to this clever Athenian because, since he’s the. 
ruler of the birds, not the birds rule, but Piesthetaerus rules. So Peisthetaerus 
takes the plase of Zeus s and he marries Kingship with a capital K, the daughter of i 
Zeus. He me completely. So the gods can be disposed of. They are expendable. ’ 
; are not expendable. Also the polis in the ordinary sense. we have y” 
now a universal ee, ne 6 the polis 
as a closed society is expendable. Two things are inexpendable: a) the — aa 
against beating one’s father and b) the prohibition against.the admission of i 
astronomy. a absolute limits. You can have a wonderful S, a most | 
convenient Pols s for everyone and it is mst pleasant, enjoyable, ] 
and no gods,and wonderful. But two things cannot be tolerated: beating one’s father 
and astronomy, That's the link with the Clouds. Because in the Clouds, among the «* 
many things which are ascribed to Socrates, the most peculiar and most zed 

— science of heayen, the heavenly bodies and their motion. And 
heaven is a comprising the whole, therefore it is the whole, This science of 
the whole is somehow connected with rebellion against the most fundamental authority, 
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the paternal authority, These are the two things which are incompatible with human 
society. Peisthetaerus loves the astronomer, Meton, but as the founder of the city 
he has to throw him out. And therefore there's an important substitution thateenty 
in the first set, the only man mentioned by a personal name, a proper name, is the 
astronomer, In the second set, the only individial mentioned by a proper name is 
the poet. The poet be tolerated by the city. He can. The city needs hin 
really. But not the sopher. Just the opposite in Plato, you remember; the 
Philosophers are the rulers, ought to be the rulers,and the poets are sent away, just 
as here theastronomer who stands for the philosopher is sent away. The fundamental 
blem is the same sand t erefore the name of that city--the Cloud-cuckoo-city, or 
ever you might me very clearly the connection with the problem of 


Socrates. There is a X disproportion between science, philosophy or 
whatever you call it, ami the togos,and the o The logos may render questionable 
the foundation of society and therefore it be tolerated. The poets know what 


the philosophers know-~that's the implication--but they don’t say it in a way which 
destroys the city and therefore they can be tolerated. 


Now we have to go into some details of that next time, but still so You will have 
prepared your paper next time, yes? 


ake 


—— 


— —— — 
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So These feelings can be changed in the course of events, I'm sorry to say. 
A. What is it of Plato-that we're going to be reading? 


Se See are the tuo, probably the 
most popular wri s of Plato, I mean popular in the sense most widely read. 
Now first, let us remind ourselves for a moment before we begin, Mr. Haight 
and I, in our free-for-all, of our general problem. The course is entitled 
"The Origins of Political Science." We started from the fact that in our 
time rational thought is undergoing a crisis, and the question arises, is 
this crisis due to reason itself, or is it due to a certain interpretation 
of reagon-=the modern interpretation? In order to clarify that, we return to 
the origins of political science. Good. 


Now, what are the origins of political science; what is the original com 


The of political science,in its fully developed is 
accessible in Aristotle's and, one can say, only there. ‘There, po= 
litical science is a 3 that means the perspective of Aris- 


perspective of the citizen or statesman. He looks farther afield than the 
statesman does, even the best statesman, but he looks in the same direction. 
And political science in the Aristotelian sense is not a theoretical art, is 
not an attempt to look at political things from the outside. 


If this is political life which has a certain direction, there are two 
ways of looking at it. One is from here; one can view the question following 
the direction of political things themselves, as the citizen does, the states= 
man does, and as Aristotle as a political philosopher does. But there is also 


of fishes or of » from the outside. We do not participate in that 
life. That would be a theoretical attitude toward political philosophy; that 
is characteristic of social science, of course. Although they use 


Se ee ee S ee 

theoretical approach; and if it is practical, it is practical in the 
sense of an applied sclence—you remember the distinction between an applied 
and a practical science of which I spoke on a former occasion, The Aristo= 
telian political science--and by the way, that is true not only of Aristotle, 
but also of othara-—but Aristotle develops his in a classic mamer, and the 
model of everyone else who later followed his approach. 


By virtue of this practical character, the guiding theme of Aristotle's 
is the question of what is the best order of society, the best re= 

ə it also deals with the imperfect regimes, and with the question of how 
this or that kind of imperfect regime can be managed or improved; but this 


stood in the light of the best regimas, because any improvemen’ a 
standard for the improvement, and the fullyedeveloped standard is the best 
regime. One can also put it this way: the problem of the best regime is the 





* 


— 


Aristotle's political work, which is the tegsther with the 
E gives us the fullest development of the Socratic study of political 
as political things; which means that what Aristotle does is not iden- 
tical with what Socrates did, or with what Plato did. But if Socrates or 


day assumptions that there is a possibility of a relatively independent polit- 
ical science, Aristotle's work is the most immediately relevant exponent, or 
exposition of that. But behind Aristotle's and E there is, 
somehow, Socrates. Socrates turned to the things, ch means in 
Socrates, philosophy turned to the politieal things as such. Prior to Socrate-, 
political philosophy was not concerned with political things as such. 


What, then was philosophy originally, prior to Socrates? One way to 
9 


answer that question is the study of Aristophanes which presents 
Socrates himself as a representative of the view of philosophy. 
Even in the form of a comedy, and that mst be viewed very judiciously—that 
goes without saying—but nevertheless, here in the in this pre- 
Socratic form of Socrates, philosophy is purely th © The spirit of 


the philosopher is akin or identical to that of the mathematician. 
A. Inaudible question. 


S. Self-forgetting contemplation of the principles. No self-knowledge, 
Just as the mathematician is, as a mathematician, not concerned with the 


question what is mathematics, what am I doing as a human being engaged in 


indicated by ttle point, that Socrates never said the polis is natural. 
— oe ce ce eee ee What this 
means is a question which we will clarify to some extent by our later 


i 


—N 
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wise ? 

That is difficult. In one way, of course, it is. Why do parents have the 
right to boss around, to guide, to command, or whatever you call it, their 
children? Because we assume that being older, more experienced, thoy can 
take care of the children better than the children themselves can. But two 


as dependable as swallow mothers. But even granting for one moment that they 
would care, that would not be of very great help, because caring combined with 
stupidity is practically as bad as not caring. What do we see here? We see 
a legal assumption, that very generally and crudely speaking it is better if 


assumption on 
for example, the umedllingness of other people to take care peo 
"brats," and so the law simply says: "No, have to take care of them; 


This problem was discussed at very great detail, at least at relatively 
gros areali, ee ee ee Sinh ee ee anA 
ve 


where he discusses the great : where does paternal power ° 

what is its meaning? And where he, for example, makes a subtle distinction, 
because his opponent, a fallow Filmer, had said the mere act of beget- 
ting gives the man the right to and being obeyed throughout his life 


be the individual he has begotten. And Locke says that doesn't make mich 
sense, if he is not at the same time the one who brings up 
then he goes on into more subtleties of this question. And, needless to say, 

rd- 


But to como back to the main point: We find here after a very brief 
Om a legal assumption on which the whole social order is based. 
—— re rapae ee ee ate cde ee cone 
present itself, as a sacred law. Now the problem with which such peo as 
Aristophanes are concerned is to say, I mean, if they would not overstate it 
for reasons of comical effect, and some other things: You, the 
form a tolerable rule of thumb into a sacred law. The rule of thumb is all 
right as rule of thumb, because as rule of thumb it admits exceptions 
deviations. But a sacred law does not admit exceptions. And you 
the application tothe somewhat harsher question of incest by yourself. 


ia te ea Le E a a a a a 
up again in the Birds. I remind you only of a few s re WS ZO On. 
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The action of the Birds: two Athenians leave their city in quest for a per- 
fect clty--a city where everyone can live by himself, is left alone, can de- 
vote himself to his pleasure. Such a city doesn't axist—-neither now, nor 
ever, They have to found that city, as they have to found a aity in Plato's 

for somewhat different reasons. But this city, this perfect city, 

is not possible as a city of human beings. It is possible only 
as a city of birds. Only a city of birds can have the porfect place which a 
perfect city must have--the perfect place being the most strategic place 

» between heaven and earth, controlling the traffic betwean gods 
and men. This perfect city is, as it is hardly necessary to say, a universal 
city, because if you say particular city you say war, at least the possibility 
of war, and that means you'll have war. So only a universal city can be really 
pleasurable, and it is also of course a universal dexocracy: no harsh dig- 
tinction between classes, no slavery. 


Ths man who founds the city is the Athenian lecisthetaerua. The name would 
translate: ‘peisthos' means reliable, faithful; and thetaerus' means comrade 
or friend. The name is of course a coinage by Aristophanes, and I have no 


» 'peisthos,’ means faithful, reliable, but, as one could prove. 
this word faithful, reliable, has in a way even a broader meaning than the 
word just: The thoroughly dependable man in every respect; and polis is ro- 
Placed by hetaerus, by comrade, by friend. It is not quite a polis which he 
founds, as we see from the fact that the only mans who are clearly members 
of it are these two Athenians: all the rest are birds. But this is a mere 
guess, and I mention it only in passing. 

Now let us turn to the point where we left off. lir. liaight, did your 
Objections to my interpretation reach a point already where you could state 
them clearly, or should we not rather finish? 


A. I would prefer, I think, that we finish. 


Se Yes, I think that's sensible. All right. Lot us turn to where we loft 
off. Let us turn to the bottom of page 33 in the translation, which is verse 
676, where the chorus speaks. ‘ill you read that, whoever has it? 


P 


3 O tawy=throat! Love whom I love the best, 
the rest, Playmate and partner in All my soft lays, 
Thou art come$ Thou hast dawned on my gaze, 






imaic to suit With our songs of the Spring: 
Begin then I Fay Our om ana address to essay. 


S Stop there for the moment. You see, the parabasis of the chorus are here 
birds verses, The post refers to the kinship of birds to 
the poet. That is one reason why the birds have been selected. Sweet song is 

t is the exception in the case of man, sweet song, is the 
rule in the caso of the birds, at least of certain birds, especially the night~ 


g 
: 
: 


Ke 


let us read the immediate sequel where we left off. 
ke Ye men who are dimly existing below, who perish and f À 
Pale, woebegohe, shadowlike, — fechile and wingloee ad telat 
Frail castings in clay, who are gone in a day, like a dream full of sorrow and J 


sighing, 
Come listen with care to the Birds of the air, the ageless, the deathless, who 
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In the joy and the freshness of Ether, are wont to muse upon wisdom undying. 4 
We. will tell you of things transcendental; of Springs and of Rivers the mighty 
val 


upheaval 5 j 
The nature of Birds; and the birth of the Gods: and of Chaos and Darkness primeval « : 


Wm this yo shall know, let ld Prodicus go, and le ee 
reprieval. 


learners, in a way. Go on where you left off. 7 
Ae Tare vas Chaos at iret, and Dariosa and Nighty and Tartarus vasty and 

But the Earth was not there, not the Sky, not the Air, till at length in the 
Of Dariness an egg, from the vhixixind conceived, was laid by the sbloplumd 
And out of that egg, as the Seasons revolved, sprang Love, the entrancing, the 
lice wilian and Valid Wiel of glis Ie a i, refulgent 

‘ids ne e on, — E aniy, the 

to tough aboe, as the firtiings of lov, ant frat to the 14g we 





J ‘stop. p taro En ane —— They are the gods, They 

y Li » this cannot be true, because in all theoe 

gomies (7 there was something before, maybe heaven and earth, or whatever it 

was, We seo here they are preceded by Eros. Those who will remember Plato's 
no 
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it is distinguished from any possible source of all beings, which as a source 


and that was the 


you cannot underatand the difference — 
if there is only one such person. Perhaps you need more, 


of all beings, is unlimited—infinite, that's the same word. And infinite | 
more common views 


chaos, ine wilimited will not do because 


there are four elements, for example, out 


But these elements are not things; they are the sources 


‘else 
not 
Now let 


dishetero~ 
uniting 


doctrine behind this birds! cosmology. 


te 
us read the next two verses where we left off. 


which 
of 


These elements must be brought together, they mist be mixed, 


the 


of 
But that which brings 


the widest sense of the word, 


The elements: 
That is 


must be united, so that there be things 
geneous things together i 
principle, Eros. 


things. 


blended 
Then all things commingling together in love, there arose the fair Earth, and- 


There was never a race of Immortals at all till Love had the universe 


< 
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the Sky, 
And the limitless Sea 
die. 














‘ 





Come to us, and be a partridge they say), 
We esteem it no dishonor knavish to play. 


Se —— — You see, that is the simple, and I think perfettly 
clear description of the perfect city as Peisthetaerus sees it. The overall 
formas pleasure. The things which are disgraceful by convention are noble 
with the birds; namely, because they are noble by nature. That is implied: Ee 
the birds’! society.is a natural society. Beating the father, of course. You N 
know, you have again examples in the daily papers. The boy is told that he i 
shouldn't do that, hie mother nags him; according to the law, he has to obey. 
Aseording to nature, he can hit back. And even, I think, if he kills her, 
according to a certain interpretation of American law, he will be regarded 











Nothing 
The harsh students of civic right, there are none. No distinction between 
citizens and foreigners, which is a hardship for the foreigner. No such dis- 
tinction. Why? Because it is a universal society. —— T 
society mst be a universal society. That is said today, and that was already ~ 
known to Aristophanes, and some earlier men. So we have now, I think, aclear ss 





a splendid name 

the plan of what follows, 

Ae PEI: First we mst give the city some grand big name: 
Pols What think you of that grand Laconian name, Sparta? Pa 
kg What? Sparta for my city? No. I wouldn't use esparto for my pallet, a 
Not if I'd cords; by Heracles, not I, $ Y 
PEI: How shall we name it then? i 


Ss You see, just as he rejected aristocracy at an earlier stage, when they 
wanted a good city, they reject now the very name of Sparta. 


Ae PEI: — — CHORs Invent some fine 







Cloudeuckoobury? 
You have found a good big name, and no mistake. 
e great Cloudcuckoobury town Where all the wealth of 
(ies hid, and all Theagenes'8? PEI; Best of all, 
This he plain of Phlegra, where the Gods 
Outahot, the glante at the game fo Brag. 
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to the new gods. : This pious man has no — to sacrifice to the uiis 
to the Olympian gods, but he is sent away; not because of any orthodoxy of his 
but because he invites too many nitas; P jag 50 not sufficient remains r: 
for these new gods $o feed, One... L ” 
“Then. —— himsel? will * the — en? i T, 
* another individual, namely, by a poet. The poet takes the Place of the = - 
priest. The poet lies, as would appear if you would read it, and as would : 
not surprise you, because that was the common Gresk saying, the poets lie 
mich. They tell many stories which are not true, ` In high Pindaric lyric. 
poetry, he asks for presents, which he receives. They are the garments taken 
away from the priest's assistants. You see that the post is in every respect 
the successor to the priest. He receives these presents ‘because he may bring 
evil on the polis if he is not satisfied. How could the poor poet bring evil © 
on the polis? .I mean, he ain't got no machine guns -= a oe P mag nothing . 
of atonic —— But what ‘does he have? —E oo ie 


r — A oo Poa 30) 


. 
- ess - 
PE Ea — ⸗ .. —— > à í . @ o owo 
+ te Sede ka eee E em eae 2 ` 
ee 2* 8 nor ese ead 


b ‘Yes, ? and how does it work to” the` — of the’ polte?: Coula it — "o 
to the detriment of the polis? , d 


By dissuading then. He could dissuade then. a 3a s. RER e TENY 
S. “The — The poets are the most powerful regarding the i of POE 
and cities. Therefore, they have to be respected. Peisthetaerns says visibly, 
here in verse 947, one must benefit, or help, the peet. ‘that's a principle; 
but he is also sent away, but not quite the way that Te are sent * in 
‘the Republic, but ina mach more friendy spirits - ang tie 


ae Then there comes the ‘oracle man, and he is ‘Cardi * a atte disgrace. 

‘He begs for presents as the poet does. But in contradistinction to the poet ? 
:the bases of his begging ate holy texts. The poet didn't beg, -and he had. 
beautiful songs, but there wes not a direct conneqntion. He begs on the 

basis of divine texts, and he doesn't oe Eran He's a boaster, The : 
— which he says are mot true. s ie a f 


“And then we come to another individual a is mst — to us; and 
that is Meton. In the translation on page hoy erse 223 read it then. 


ie “ETON: I come "amongst you" PEI: _ Some new misery this! 


r ` tie 
on ~ 
core A he 


Se ‘And he says ‘to this fellow Meton. se pi 


io What's your ache fort’ and pohgine? What's your design? 
, What buskin's on your foot? Š 
MET: I come to land-survey this Air of yours, and mete it out be acres. 
v PEI: Heaven and earth! Whoever are you? 5 * 
. MET: . Whoever am I? I'm Meton, Know throughout Hellas ‘and Colonus. — 
..PEI: Aye, and what are these? MET: They're rods for y eieaa — 
: I'l. just explain. . The Air's, ín outline, lixe a E — 
. One vast extinguisher; so then, observe, ~ =‘. tsi tae ie Pace a 
. Applying here my flexible rod, and fixing `- =)... ome: rat oy 
: My Compass there,—you ——““ ee eee ee 


` 
rie 


' 
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PEI: I don't. MET: With the square rod I measure out, that so 
The circle may be squared; and in the center 

A market place; and streets be leading to it 

Straight to the very center; just as from 

A star, though circular, straight rays flash out 

In all directions. PEI: Why, the man's a Thalesi 


Se That was——as we would say today, the man is an Einstein, or a Newton. 
By the way, Meton — LA lived in Athens, himself. We know a little bit 
about him. Go on. 


A. Hetoni HET: Yes, what? PEI: You know I love you, Heton, 

Take my advice and slip away unnoticed. MET: Why, what's the matter? 
PEI: As in Lacedaemon There's stranger-hunting; and a great disturbance; 
And blows in plenty. MeT: What, a Revolution? PEI: No, no, not that. 
MST: What then? Pils They've all resolved 

With one consent to wallop every quack. 


Se Yes, "..-all boasters." 


A. MET: I'd best be going. PEI: Faith, I'm not quite certain 
If you're in tims; see, see the blows are coming! 

MET: O, murder! Helpi PEI: I told you how 'twould be. 

Come, measure off your steps some other way. 


Se You see, it is by no means certain, as the commentators have often assumed, 
that Peisthetaerus is beating. It could very well be from the city. But even 
of the question is undecidable on the basis of the text, if Peisthetaerus beats 
him, he would not do it on his own accord. He says, I love thee; but if the 
polis doesn't stand for that kind of figure, what do you do? Hieton is the 
only one with a proper nams, of these five people. Because there also appear 
some other people, keton, and that is something else which reminds us of-— 
we had already met one astronomer in the e Meton does not 
ask for engthings ho just walle Th an Mean theres It's some combination 
of astronomy with towneplanning. But the polis does not tolerate any of that, 
and he is beaten. 


And that is important; the city is, in a way, meant to be followed (7) 
tye=in this country, the best example is, of course, 

ii » this kind of cities were rather common; also 

in gurope in the Age of Reason People built rational cities. And the most 





that- a remark in Descartes! paseonrse on listhod, where he opposes 
iiss, where people just built as they saw fit, and later on 

there 2e & ecmplete meses beens » you know, and the old 

storeys obstructing light and all kinds of difficulties; and the other, the 


planned city, perfect order. 


That is an intcresting example of the age of rationalism, but the same 
thing existed in Greece, and we know this from a passage in Aristotle's 
Politics about such a towneplanner called Hippodamus, and Heton is the same 
kind of fellow: an astronomie founder o. cae oe were eeteblict 








i 
i 
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the heavenly order on earth. . Also the Platonic city. -In Plato's Critias, 
there is a city of this kind described, which is a perfectly ordered one. 

And Atlantis, which has something to do with Syracuse, however it does. The 
main point is the only individual coming to that sacrifice who has a proper 
nams is the astronomer. And he plays a very special role, because he is 
loved by the — the — cannot tolerate pe the sake of the 


pais. is on — sw M ee A È . att; 
The other ‘fellows mo come irtaeverds are y not very ahtersetings: There is 

one, an inspector, who is also beaten by Phisthetaerus, but there is no refer- 
ence made that this has anything to do with the sentiment of the citizens. 
And the same applies to the sixth individual, the seller of Greek degrees, wht 
is also beaten and sent awey by Peisthetaerus » and in seventh and last place, 
the inspector and seller of degrees together.. So, if we count in thw way in 
which I suggested, Meton would be the middle, which is, I believe, what the 
poet msans: the central figure. . The polis cannot tolerate astronomy. We .- 

~ know that already from the Clouds. Now, some further aspects of the city of 
the birds come to light in the sequel. If you will turn in the translation `- 
to the middle of Page —* which is verse ig (gn basic ordinances of the ` 


— “pie E eee 
' Listen to the City's — * specially —“ to-day; 
a is » Diagoras the Melian whosoever of you slay, ` 
- Shall receive, reward, one talent; and another yet. bestow 
— om — some ancient tyrant, dead and buried long ago. . "n 
— You see, —— of Melos was a fellow accused of atheism ya hiia: A and 
‘she is, of -course, also untolerable for the perfect city. Atheism and tyranny  . 
-are the twò things which are incompatible with the good city. -~ —— obvious: ‘ 
— J and atheism for vane reasons. The next tho reer set: : ar 
A. “We, the Birds, will give a notice, v we s proclaim with: ‘Tight. good —— 
- Sirw, Philocrates, Sparrovian, whosoever of you kill,” `; * 
~Shall receive, reward, one talent, if alive you bens Mi: ‘four; — — — 


— es wee 9 


` Him who strings and sells the finches,... ~ ai “ 


S. .. . And so on, that's not important. - What does this show, this ordinance? 
: The difference made between alive and dead, bringing him in alive or dead? 
When you see these Western movies, there is no difference, alive or dead, but 
- they made an enormous cditterence — What does that — to Ry — more 


- of brought in alive? : Sel tet mee e oe ces : 


a 
Piece 


= 


: Ae More difficult. eS ** — gi ‘ z a r * — — * 


8. “You think thatts a: -muttiodent reason? ` But way are: they s BO” — then? 


- 
- - ~~. : aes . 
> : — >. œ . - 
: : ot oat 


‘Se p RERE that's not unimportant, the theme of the vindictiveness 
of the polis, I mean, the individual mist not be vindictive, that is clear 
- for every decent man. And was clear to every decent man in all times. - But’ 
-. the polis needs a certain kind of vindictiveness. That is, as you will Bee, 


-one of the themss of the. Dos the ozeni ~ which we shall turn laters 


-o . 
-> Be — ¢ 
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* Now, in the — we learn of the progress of the ‘war - against the gods; 

after all, the gods have * yet been defeated, and the new gods have already 

founded their city. So, we get some information from time to time about the 

war against the gods. Let us read a characteristic scene at the top of pe 


‘54, which is verse 1330. We cannot read everything, unfortunately, . Iris, a. 
Shp-massengie from the gods. Sais 


' 


A. IRIS; I? From the Father to mankind I'm flying,. 


To bid them on their bullock-slaughtering hearths © — we * gin Sie nag 
Slay sheep to the Olympian Gods, and steam ` oe. “+ gp Ripa acter ial 
The streets with savour, PEI; What do you say? What Gods? ` re oh gee 
‘IRIS: What Gods? To us, the Gods in Heaven, of course. °°” *: a — A 
Pel: What, are YOU Gods? IRIS: What other Gods exist? ` `i ` * — 
FEI; Birds are now Gods to mon; and men mast slay . a aE eg 
ewes to them; and not, by Zeus, to Zeus. ——⸗ ——— -s — 
PN That's very goods, "Not, -by Zous, to Zeus, n “That's Very. well ‘translated, 
‘A. IRIS: 0 fool, fool, nal Seis aot ta mighty ag at ie 
Of angry Gods, lest Justice, with the spade Tia eds : 

Of vengeful Zeus, demolish all thy race, |.. =.: — wa 


And fiery vapour, with Licymmian strokes, 
Incinerate thy palace and thyself! r * 
PEI:: Now listen, girl; have done with that bombast, * 
(Don't move.) A Lydian or a Phrygian is it, ` — * 

You think to terrify with words axe these? © eS a ae. 4 
Look heres sse : ; : <2 i — — — to —— sacha 


Se He is an ‘enlightened z man, he cannot be impressed by these old” stories. F 


A. . . T Zeus keep troubling ms, TA soon. EAAS 
Incinerate his great Amphion's domss © = is a a 
And halls of state with eagles carrying fire. ©" S p5 +2 ane ae 

And up against him, to high heaven, I'll sfnd ~° >" ~ 7? 7’ — 
More than six hundred stout Porphyrian rails an * ee 
All clad in leopardeskins. Yet I remember, ss e tn ma a ean N 
When one Porphyrian gave him toil enoughe ' . y bt fe 4: i i * 
And as for you, his waiting-maid, if you ` * te —E 

Keep troubling me with your outrageous ways, ip hee cane 
Il outrage you, and you'll be quite pec ae ~ 
To find the strength of an old man like me, 

TRIS: O shame upon you, wretch, your words and you. 

PEI: Now then begone; shoo, shool Eurax pataxl - : 
IRIS; My father won't stand this; I vow he won't. od | ana? 
PEI3- Now Zeuse-a=mercy, maiden; fly you off, -’ = “© * "7°" cer 
incinerate some younger man than I. 


s. an so on. . In other words, the gods are—they count for nothing. In the 
—— then, the fame of this new perfectly happy city spreads to all men, 
men are filled with eros, longing for the city of the birds, and they 
wish to immigrate to that happy 3 state. Again, this all precedes the victory * 
over the gods. There are risks which these poor fellows take: afterall, if 
the Olympian gods win, they. will be icles to terrible punishment, but appar= 
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ently they are not afraid. And now we get a scene in which we see the first 
immigrants to the new city, the people who take that risk. First is a father- 
beater. This scene we must read because of its great importance. I don't 
have the reference here, but you will easily find it. (1337) 


Ao SIRS-STRIKER: O that I might as an eagle be, 

Flying, flying, flying, flying 

Over the surge of the untilled seal 

PSI: Not false, methinks, the tale our envoy told us. 

For here comes one whose song is all of sagles. 

S-S: Fie on iti There's nothing in this world so sweet as flying; 
Ive quite a passion for these same bird-laws. 

In fact I'm gons birdemad, and fly, and long 

To dwell with you, and hunger for your laws. 

PEI: Which of our laws? for birds have many laws. 


S. This one is interesting: you see, it's not quite as simple, this new, 
happy life, as it seems. There are many laws. 


A, S-S} All} All} but most of all that jolly law 
Which lets a youngster throttle and beat his father. 
BEI: Aye if a cockerel beat his father here, 

We do indeed account him quite a--Man 
SS: That’s why I moved up hither and would fain 
Throttle my father and get all he has. 

PEI: Bo Samna an ISA SEa a An, 


3 
But what I learnt myself when I was young. 
0t beat your father, lad; but take this wing, 
3 spur of battle in your hand, 


SS: By Dionysus, I believe you're right. 
I?ll do it too. PEI: You'll show your sense, by Zeus! 


S. So that was the first scene. Now there is a great difficulty. Did you 
notice the difficulty? A very obvious one. 


Ae They invited him and now they repel hin. 


Se In other words, it seams up to now we knew that the birds can do with 
their parents what they like. And now this proves to be wrong. And immedi- 
ately after this occurs, Peisthetaerus even says, yes, that is our law. Our 





à 
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Our youngsters may beat their fathers, then he wholly abruptly and illogi- 
cally says, we forbid that. what does this mean? 


Ae He says the birds may beat their father, but they mist also keep the 
father. I don’t know if this is the translation or— 


S. That's a good point you make. In other words you deny the contradiction. 
The contradiction is only against killing. Good, so there would be no contra- 
diction. I was not aware of that. You are quite right. So he says, you my 
beat your father, but you cannot do what you want—to throttle him and get his 
property. You can only beat him, but yət you feed him. That is true. 


Let me first try to set forth my interpretation and be corrected then on 
the basis of your suggestion. He says there are many laws of birds. One could 
understand this also as follows: Some for the birds, and some for the men 
ruled by the birds. Here the suggestion is made, some for birds in general, 
and others for storks, as he says here. Now then, one would have to consider 
the question what is the special position of the storks, which would lead to 
a very complicated argument. The storks are there presented as the special 
guardians—=the guardian birds, and so they are under special laws. Evidently, 
there are not the same laws for every citizen in every respect. The birds may 
beat their fathers, even kill them. He says that—let me see. No, they my 
not kill them, that was my error. They may not kill then. 


Ae But the fellow that comes assumes that-— 


S. Yes. He assumes that they may kill them, and that’s the error, So, you 
are quite right, there is no contradiction, there is only a qualification. 
But still, the contradiction is this way: not all birds are obliged to feed 
their old fathers, only some of them, and that applies to this one. Peisthe= 
taerus refers him to that law which coumands the children to feed their 
parents. And the interesting point is this: this very corrupt fellow obeys 
him immediately, without any contradiction. How come? He is an honest man 
he does not break the law. He did not break the law in Athens where it was 


another 

not obey. So the man who, following a principle, even if a wrong 
principle—tie believes in a wrong principler-but is law-abiding, that’s an 
honest mans That's not quite the 


(End of side 2) 
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seo because we haven’t talked for some time, I will write your name down here, 


Now let us come to the next set. Here we have only three people among the immigrants. 
Two are nameless and the central one has a namé--a proper nameé=--just as in the first 
case, In the first case it was the astronomer; now it is a poet. Now what does the 


poet say? 

As "On the lightest ofwings I am soaring on high, Lightly from measure to measure I fly. 
"Bless me, this creature wants a pack of wings! 

"And ever the new I am flitting to find, With timorless body, and timorless mind. 


“We clasp Cinesias, man of linden-wyth. 
Why in the world have you whirled your splay foot hither? 


"To be a bird, a bird, I long, Afhightingale of thrilling song. 
"Q stop that singing; prithee speak in prose.” 


S: Yes. More literally, stop singing, but tell me what you mean. In other words, 
his singing is not telling what he-means. Yes? 
ene thinks 
As "O give me wings, that I may soar on high, And pluck poetic fancies from the clouds, 
Wild as the whirling winds and driving snows. 


"What, do you pluck your fancies from the Clouds? 
"Why our whole trade „depends upon the clouds; What are our noblest dithyrambs but things 


Of air, and mist, and purple-gleaming depths, 
And feathery whirlwings? You shall hear, and judge. 





i 
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"No, no, I won't. 


"By Heracles you shall. I'll go through all the air, dear friend, for yous 


(Singing.) Shadowy visions of Wing-spreading, airetreading, Taper-necked birds. 
"Steady, there! 
"( singing)o along on the path to the seas, 


Fain would I on the stream of the breeze. 
a 
"O by the Powers, I'll stop your streams and breezes. 


(singing). First do I stray on a southerly way; Then to the northward my body I bear, 
Cutting a harbourless furrow of air. 


"A nice trick that, a pleasant trick, old mano 
nO, you don’t like being feathery-whirl-winged, do you? 


"That’s how you treat the Cyoclian-chorus-trainer For whose possession all the tribes 
compete! 


umn 


pe 
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"Well, will you stop and train a chorus here For Leotrophides, all flying birds, 
Crake-oppi dans? 


"You're jeering me, that’s plain. But I won't stop, be sure of that, until 
I get me wings, and peragrate the air.” : 


S; Let us stop here. The last phrase is not uninteresting. Peragrate the air. 
Earlier he used a similar expression. Does it remind you of something? He runs 
through the air. He walks sə» the way he walks on the air. Well? 


Az Socrates. 


S3 Socrates! There is a kinship between Cinesias, the poet, and Socrates. The poet 
takes the place of the astronomer as is also indicated by the fact of the proper names. 
He wants to take new songs from the cloudsyealso Socratic, for the poets? art depends 
on the clouds. Peisthetaerus invites him to stay. He is acceptable. Meton was not 


acceptable--the astronomer, But the poet doesn’t wish to remain. He to. } 
get wings. He didn’t wish to live there. He wants to live in a polis. simp’= 
And, as I say, his last words remind of Socrates walking on the air, high above 

ses (l o The polis cannot tolerate astronomy, just as it camnot tolerate 
beating the father or incest. Connect The city of birds and a univer acyo 


It is a city of birds. A hunan society could not be universal. And a mman iiy would 
need local gods, not these universal gods, the birds. Ani the Olympian gods are, of 
course, the/Greek example for locals But — rie Sa ned Sn enone 
and hence get rid of the local gods, it could not g —— of the prohibition against 
incest, plus beating the parents, and hence it could net get rid of the prohibition 
against astronomy. They go together, Why? Why do the doubt of the prohibition 
against incest and astronomy go together? The gods, with all their and. 
power and importance, are not the most fundamental phenomenon. Father=beating and/or 
incest is mch more fundamental. From that we mst start if we want to understand 
the gods. Now what is the comection between the prohibition against astronomy and 
the prohibition against father-beating? I think we mst answer that question before 
we can go on. Well, it was implied in almost everything I said. I wish some one of 
you ‘ould help me. What does astronomy do? 


A: Well neither of them help the polis. 
S: That*s too general. What does he positively KO 


As The astronomer’s interested in things which transcend the polis, which are beyond 
the polis, outside. the sphere of the Rolig» - 


S; Yes. aa i have also people who do al) kinds of things whioh are not 
absolutely necessary for the polis and have to be tolerated nevertheless. I mean, in 
every society I imagine there are people who do rather useless work. One could find 
them in all walks of life, I imagine, and they are not regarded as a danger to the city. 


a a ANA BE a 88 a eS + 


a 


D u an the f ui OM 
Ag rhe bby aostronomer be attempting to PS, sort of — principles? oe 


Ss: That's it. The astronomers pry into the secrets of heaven--the poe oa the wi? y 
gods. That is one formla which one can say. But, more eee they deal wit 

the highest, most comprehensive, natural things. And ba — 
the distinction between nature and convention. And therefore uat show that the 


ne, J 
foundation of the polis is a convention. Astronomy is the excebsatorfor that human estena 


effort which destroys the sacred. Which destroys the sacred by recognizing the 
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ts tolera red, 

conventional character of the sacred. Poetry, which hkstorkses, in contradistinction 
to astronomy, defends the sacred. Here, Aristophanes does it all the time. Of which 
it knows that it is not sacred. But it defends it. Poetry defends the sacred, of which 
it knows that it is weak as far as its logos, its foundation, is concerned. So, you 
know, in the Clouds, the Unjust Logos was the strong logos; the Just Logos was the 
weak o The poet knows that and yet he takes its side. The poets, very externally, 
present the gods. Here. You say Zeus is not, tut he appearse-or at least his brother, 
Posidon--appears on the scene. Think of the Platonic dialogues. There are never any 
gods who appear on the,scene. The posts present the gods. They make the gods speak. 
That they make them wove” doubtful is true, but the philosophers never mak them e242 
speak, The Olympian gods seem to be expendable. But given the keadof the prohibition 
against incest, some gods are needed, be it only the birds. But there is a terrible 
secret, behind that. The birds are the gods. The birds mile all humans in the whole 

`~ universe, Who ruled the birds? Who? 


As Peisthetacrus. 
S: To what species does he belong? 
As Human. 


out 
S: A human being ultimately controls the gods. Yes, bp a superior fallow » obviously. 
wl Not siggy oe do — As /Seus _ ee not everyone can make the gods 
Qa speak. eteerus, in his way, can ò 


— 
In an entirely different context, something of this kind occurs in Plato’s R ured 
a There is the famoussimile of the cave. The cave is t 
f] That is sometiring/im=¢he-Bimds--a universe within the universe, with its basic 
¥ 9 opinions which constitute it. In the language of Plato's R C; the noble lies, 
asa) Which constitute the polis itself, And then there is a lit above the cave 
‘74.7 and statues of beings of superhuman size are carried around. The gods. But they are 
carried. And who carries them? Not the gods, but some human. The legislator. And l 
gftherefore the Platonic /izesten is: one has to seek for the true gods, for the gods 
which are not gods by convention. ‘The cosmic gods*is one expression for that. 


Syme 
The last of these potential immigrants is a sxbpophant cho 1s sedi a dishonest 
Pellowea quite vulgar crook. And he’s just out, whereas the first one, this 
very grave fellow who doubts whether one should not beat one’s father, is an honest 
man. An honest man. The phant is a vulgar crook ard no excuse for that. He 
cannot only be sent away, but he mst be sent away with disgrace. Look at page 60, 
in the middle, verse 1433. 


A: "What can I do? I never learnt to dige” 
S: In other words, Mre Luciano also would say ooo or is this name not familiar to you? 


Well, kw is now the most famous man in this Meld, which some time ago Mr. Hodge zoo 
we But you know there are such people still around only 


Hey are pra longar called sop * 

A: "O but, by Zeus, there's many ‘an honest calling Whence men e you can earn a 
livelihood, 

Ry means more suitable than hatching suits. 

"Come, com®, no preaching; wing me, wing me, please, 


8: He wants wings in order to exercise his dirty business more efficiently. 
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A: "I wing you now by talking. 

"What, by talk Can you wing men? 

"Undoubtedly. By talk All men are winged. 

"AIL! 

"Have you never heard The way the fathers in the barbers’ shops 

Talk to the children, saying things likə these, 

°Diitrephes has winged my youngster so By specious talk, he°s all for chariot-driving.’' 
*Aye,® says another, "and that boy of mine Flutters his wings at every Tragic Plays’ 
"So then by talk they are winged.” 


S: “By speech? wuld be a proper’ ooo Men are winged by speeches, yes? Does that make 
sense? Men are induced to move swiftly by speeches. Yes. Go ono 


As "Exactly so. Through talk the mind flutters and soars aloft, 

And all the man takes wing. And so even now I wish to turn you, winging you by talk, 

To some more honest trade. 

"But I don’t wish. 

“How then? 

"I’ll not disgrace my bringing up. I’ll ply the trade my father’s fathers plied. 

So wing me, please, with light quickedarting wings, Falcon's or kestrel's, so I*ll serve 
ny ts 

Abroad on strangers; then accuse them here; Then dart back there again, 


"I understand, So when they come, they*ll find the suit decided, 
And payment ordered. 


"Right! you understand. 
"And while they're sailing hither you"ll fly there, And seize their goods for payment. 
"That’s the trick! Round like a top I°ll whizz. 


"I understand. A whippingetop; and here by Zeus I’ve got 
Fine Corcyraean wings to set you whizzing. 


"0, it’s a whipt? 


AS: Yes, Let us stop here. There are two things which would make men ed; — ae 
w and whipping. The logos and sheer compulsion, That is a trite rekebéwe 


o That is where the logos is too weak accidentally. Han has a good 


ry al substitute for that which makes men winged. The sykçophant, just as the beater of 


his father, is given a lesson in justice. But ph He aaraa refuses to accept it. 
The father-beater is honest, just as Pheidippides in the Clouds was honest. Never 
forget that. His father was a crook. Pheidippides was not dishonest. The clear and 
simple use;«# the case ge//dishonesty or justice. Needing the nomos, because the 
syncophant couldn’t exercise his profession without a law naing it p it possible, How can 


you blackmail a man which makes certain crimes, «vines ə yes? So this is an 
sf PAeve is wot ninw 
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ordinary oriminal man who needs the, yár transgresses it. All these “ee  . 
need the law. If not accepting that law which they transgress, another one. 

a simple self-contradiction which Bye leg whatever to stand upon and these people, 
they don’t see ito Bat they must be made to act, they mst be winged by whippi Ngo 
The @ injustice cannot be cured by speech, but only by whippings. Yes’ If this 


‘ siupl 
ae Wis so, what then is justice? 4 eaoin, it would seem to follow that justice means 
g respect —8 


for speeches. They-heve=n®{ stency. And that is not bad at all, and 
that is part of Socrates’ teaching. The man who respects the s is a respectable 
man, And the dishonest man is the one who doesn’t listen to the logos at all. But 
there is here a difficulty. If the logos itself happens to be weak as was suggested 
in the Clouds, that difficulty arises. Is there not then a neod for some ultimate 
whipping behind the empirical whipping going on all the timo by the law courts? 
Some ultimate force, some ultimate violence, simply laying down the law, although 
no proper logos for it can be given? That’s the question. If the bases of society 
are conventional, then the ultimate basis of society is some force. 

immediately afterwards 

Now for a few more comments. Perhaps we can read this pointeegive me the Chorus 
where we left off. After the supophant was driven off, yes? The Chorus. 


As ‘“We°ve been flying, we've been flying Over sea and land, espying 
Many a wonder strange and new. 

First, a tree of monstrous girth, Tall and stout, yet nothing wrth, 
For ‘tis Totten through and through; 

It has got no heart, and we Heard A Called "Cleonyms-tree.” 

In the spring it blooms gigantic, Fig-traducing, sycophantic, 

Yet in falling leafvtime yields Nothing bat a fall of shields. 


"Next a spot of darkness skirted, Spot, by every light doserted, 

Lone and gloomy, we desoried. 

There the human and divine, Men with heroes, mix and dine 

Freely, save at even-tide, 

“Tis not safe for mortal men To encounter heroes then, 

Then the great Orestes, looming Vast and awful through the glooming, 

On thoir right a stroke delivering, Leaves then palsied, stript, and shivering.” 


Ss This — — — — — 


little out-of-the-way places, also sonothing of which you may know some litiy 
daily papers here in Chicago, and the other point they mentioned first was sy¥cophant, 
you see? The birds describe what they see flying around the earth,ani they see 
injustice of various icinds. That seems to be very trivial, but we have to think for 
one moment to see why it is not trivial. The simple thing is they see it, they do 
not do anything about it. Just like the Olympian gods. Now here is a fins! scene 


where the ' from the gods appears. No! First Prometheus comes, afraid of Zeus, 
and he’s greeted by Peisthetaerus as a friend. Peisthetaerus takes up'the case of 
Prometheus against the Olympian gods. There is also a reference to that, by the way, 


in Plato's Banquet, in Aristophanes? speeches there. P new and successful Prometheus 
is Peisthetaerus. What’s the difference between Peisthetaerus and Prometheus, apart 
from the chronological difference? 

As Prometheus is frightened stiff of Zeus; Peisthetaerus isn’t, 


bel 
S: Yes, that’s true. Bat, what’ whe Kaa A est Meo 


As Pronetheus was a nan, Peisthetaerus is a neuber of the new race that 00 


— * 


——— — — 


— 
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S; Prometheus was not a man. He was frightened. He was a god. So the new and 
successful Prometheus is a mman being and that means, taking into consideration the 
end of the whole story~-namely that the gods have to give in, they have been starved 
to death, and mst give in--that the successor to Zeus is a human being, for 
Peisthetaerus, via the birds, rules everyting. A - 

ing broader contex? 


One point which is of importance not in the play itself, but icebrought=-upca=ns, 
in the translation, page 66, bottom That is verse 1664, 


Az Peisthetaerus? 
S: Yeso 


As “Aye, say you so? Why, ye"ll be mightier far, Ye Gods above, if Birds bear rule 
below. 

Now men go skulking underneath the clouds, 

And swear false oaths, and call the Gods to witness. 

But when ye’ve got the Birds for your allies, 

If a mam swear by the Raven and by Zeus, 

The aven will come by, and unawares 

Fly up, and swoop, and peck the perjurer’s eye out.” 

Ss Yes. Do you resember the discussion of this problem in the Clouds? The crucial 

argument between Socrates and Strepsiades. After Socrates had disposed of the gods as 

causes of rain and other things, there still remained one preserve of the gods. 

A: Zeus*’s thunderbolts sooo 

Ss: Striking the perjurers. Here it is again. The gods don’t doit. But the birds 

might do it. That’s only to confirm my general thesis, there's a very close 

connection of these two ooo 


Q: What is the connection with this and that last speech of the Chorus where the 
birds saw but did nothing about what they saw. 


S3 Pardon? 
Qs When the birds sat ooo 


AY Ss Yes, but the birds could do it. There is a difference there. In fact, they don’t 
do difference, Because the gods are only by convention, they are noto 






— — Inse ried 
One point I would Ike to s this scene where the birds—yhich seems to be mere , 
cA! andedelbente poetry sewnich has of course Sumedimbais the birds hadusasr srno 
y this particular case as its meaning. For example, this passage which we read— 


y! do anything about it. There is a parallel there where they see, not these two CrookS=e 
Orestes and the other fellow--but they see Secrates and Chaerephon, who are also ridiculed. 
But it is very important. Socrates and Chaerephon belong to a different parskle than 
the crooks,which we know anyway, which is a minimal lesson we have been troubled withe 
Did you want to say something? 


As Yes. The birds seem to have a very good case, The only thing which troubles ne 
was their claim to deathlessness, That seems simply preposterous. 


— — 
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Se Yes, but they have to claim that if they want to be gods. I mean, that follows 
i mean, the men simply would not accept to worship a mortal being. Similar considera- 
tions applied to purely political considerations: If someone wants to be, say the 
absolute ruler of a society, he mst raise certain claims whether they are true or not, 
By the way, what is investcd—<-the simple political shrewdness in the Aristophanean 
plays—-is absolutely amazing, and that of course can come out only with a closer look. 
For example, I menticn only that example at which I saw it firste-that is >» in the 
Assembly of omsne Again, a Utopia. This time Athens submits to the rule of women. 
And with a certain amount of communisme So it's really very close in many respects 
to what is going on in the Republic. There are all kinds of difficulties there, you 
knows seeming contradictions. Now, you have really to think about it. And there is 
a discussion....As usual, Aristophanes is not free from levity, to put it mildly, and 
there is one straight rule: the family is abolished. livery man may have intercourse 
with every woman, and vice versa. ‘that's equality. But nature asserts itself. You 
have abolished all conventional inequalities. All are now rich and poor. But there 
is a natural inequality in this respect. Some are attractive and some are unattractive. 
Some are young and some are old. So here a nomos, a convention, has to come in and 
to equalize the condition. And therefore, the rule is made: the unattractive ones 
have priority. ‘hat nature denied tham, the nomos, the law, gives them, and this 
leads, of course, to very comic scenes: an old hag who asserts her priority, with 
great discomfort to everyone. But if you raise the question, who benefits from that 
law, who really benefits from that law—because this is not a very nice scene for the 
old hag to go down and have to fight and to make herself entirely ridiculous--and 
then you reach one conclusion: a young woman who married an old man. She has come 
plied with the law already. It has given priority to the underdog, the by-nature 
underprivileged, and she doesn't commit adultery by having relations with a man of 
her age. Such a women is the heroine. So the whole play is dramatically based on 
\this notion: that in every revolution, you have to raise the question, who benefits 
\from it. And that you have to do especially in the case of the leader of the revolu= 
tion. low, that is in no placa brought out, this simple reflection, but it is under- 
lying the whole play. And so, in the other plays, too, there is always--I mean, 
whenever the subject has anything to do with the polis, a political reflection is 
underlying the play. I don't know how I came to thateesome ons of you raised a 
question? 


A. Deathlessness. 


Se Yes. Political. You have to think of that. By the way, in the Assembly of Women, 
there is a famous contradiction. She speaks first in the assembly of women.... Nog 

In a private assembly, she speaks of the absolute novelty of this scheme, this leading 
revolutionary. And then in the assembly of women where they take the vote, she appeals 
to antiquity; that always the women were really the rulers. The same thing: ina 
political argument, the appeal to precedent, antiquity, is essential; it goes through. 
And one mist tak6 this into consideration, In this sense, the plays are political, 

all of them, including the Birds. 


A. ‘ho will that convince? I mean, that they can do all kinds of wonderful things 
for crops and so on, that's fairly plausible. But who will they convince that they 
will never die. Am I being too (?) early? 


Se No. There is a famous American saying from Abraham Lincoln which all of you have 
heard more than once. Do you know what I mean? Say it. 


A. You can fool soms of the people all of the tims and all of the people some of the 


a NS os cate — 
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S: Yes. All right. Let us forget about the conclusion which Aristophanes would 
admit. But there is all kinds of fooling. I mean, what is the meaning of propaganda 
as the word is used today? I mean, I'm sure that if it were not massively income 
patible with any form of Marxism in the most extremelfuterpretstey I have no doubt 
that you could oo. What they.did with the brain of Lenin in Moscow. You know, the 
famous exhibition there. And what they did with this Lysenko business--that's a 
beautiful example. It is sure that the Soviet government gan sell the idea that 
Lysenko’s biology is right in the course of years. I means; Plato, in his wisdom, į 
says, in the Republic, in a discussion with Glaucon when the noble lie is under 
digoussion, Glaucon says, yes, but people won't believe it, won't believe the noble 
lie. And then he goes on to say, but later generations might. And Socrates very ,s 
delicately says, I understand more or less what you mean; meaning, well, time haga 
_ terrific point. People hear that for generationss Things sound different. And, 
ip addition, I would say in fairness we mist grant especially the comic poet’s right 
Aney exaggerate a bit. After all, let us not forget that birds cannot speak and 
this preposterous impossibility ia of See ee er ee tren a i 
legitimate comedy writer. Now, do we have 1 a few mimites to state’your 
problem and I'll see whether we can discuss it. State your objection. 


As First, I have to be sure I understand exactly what you've been doing. As I 
understand it, you're assuming first that there is a connection between the Birds and 
the Clouds in that both of them deal with the nature of the polis, of the cumnity, 
and Aristophanes is making propositions about the nature of the polis. Is that ooo 


S3 Yes. Sure. That was my conclusion. First of all, I say he tells a story about 
birds being induced by an Athenian to take on the rule of the wrld. Naturally. mut 
if we think about that and go back to the underlying clue, then we arrive at that. 
Yes. Sure. 


As Well, first I object to the comectåon between the Birds and the Clouds. Well, 
I'll start at the very bottom. I object to the whole idea that Aristophanes is saying 
something in either of these plays beyond what can be read on the surface. 


— — — a 


S: Sure. Absolutely correct, but one mst take the whole surface. I mean, you 

cannot oo. You have to take every point. Sure. If you take the whole surface, 4 
meaning every speech, then you must account for every speech, and for oncept which 
makes every speech meaningful without having the recourse to fantastic assumptions. 


Eh 
As Wil, 2et me pot at thet S00 aaan GMM 1, for sikile, the first far days 
here, ccouldn’t make up my mind whether you were using the plays of Aristophanes as 
illustrations for your own opinions on the subjects or whether you meant to say that 
Aristophanes meant the conclusions that you drew from his plays. 


S: I can set your mind at rest on this moch very easily. It would be criminal of | 
me if I were to impute ny ons to Aristophanes and say they were Aristophanes’. s | 
Sure I believe in that. True, I would say that this train of thought, which is not 

my opinion, but this train of thought I learn from Aristophanes, as one part of the ` | 
great argument going on in classical times to which Socrates, Plato and Arist 
is replying. totic h, i 


As As I started to say, this is just àe frstfw days Tiras wonderrirs abaut | 
T don’t believe this. I find it very difficult to believe that Aristophanes 

deliberately set out to illustrate or to compress the position into his plays. I 

think the illustrations of various positions or ideas or philosophies may appear in 

his plays, but they*re there almost by accident. I think as a playwright, Aristophanes’ 
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first consideration was to present a picture of contemporary Athens, a > 
ridiculous picture, but his first consideration was: Is this true of Athens? 


S. That is, of course, an assertion which is, I believe, not provable, If you say 
his first consideration was to make people laugh, I grant you that. I believe I said 
this last tims. That is surely true. But the question is simply.ceol mean, tragic 
or comic poets, these are general concepts which cover a very great variety of phenom 
enon, There may be a man who only likes to make a kind of buffoonery. Undoubtedly, 
you have seen George Gobel or Groucho Marx, or other individuals of this kind. You 
have plenty of opportunity to laugh. They do want nothing but that. But there are 
also comic poets who want more. My starting point of any argument would be that 
since the comic poet, like Aristophanes, in the conventions of that time, was free 
“to speak in his own name in the parabaais of what he was doing, we have to start 
from that. In the case of the tragic poet, it's much more difficult, because they 
never speak in their own name. Now, in there, Aristophanes says he wants to do two 
things; to make people laugh, and to teach them justice. And any argument which 
wants to be solid, scholarly and scientifically, has to start from that. And the 
fact that constant references to contemporary Athens occur must be understood in the 
light of these two principles: ridiculous and justice. To teach justice by ridicu- 
lous. Or to make people laugh by means of presentations of the problem of justice. 
That is not decided by the general statement. It has to wait. Everyone is free to 
believe or not to believs, and that is not the point. One mst simply». Any argue 
ment which is valuable is one which enters into the details. I mean, I don't claim 
to have understood the whole of Aristophanes, We have today a good example today 
where Kr. Heberlou had read Aristophanes less than I, I believe, yes? 


A. Much less. 


Se oeeAnd found something which I overlooked somewhat, and of great importance because 
it clears great difficulties. But I can only say this: of the interpretations I have 
read or heard, I think that the overall view I suggest explains more than your alter 
natives do. What I do not know and what I have to find out by hard wrk is whether it 
explains, at least in principle, everything. Because, you ses, our belief and non- 
belief depends to a considerable extent on our earlier opinions, on our preconceived 
opinions, and that is, of course, as you mst admit, not solid. So if you don’t show 
me a given point where I say something, where I interpreted a certain speech wrongly, 
then I will be delighted and immediately embedy it into my interpretation. But this 
is too vague to make an impression. 


A. That's an excellent criticism, I hope I won't bog dow the class in a veritable 
swamp of trivia, but I have a list of things here that I object to. I object to them 
on the grounds that, I gave before, that I think Aristophanes put them in as a play= 
wright from two points of views either as jokes, or simply because the represented 
contemporary Athens, That is, there are ideas he attacks in his plays, but I think 
he put them there not bedause he was mounting a concentrated attack on a wall-meant 
philosophy, but simpoy that he was plucking ideas out of Athenian life and attacking 
them peacefully. 


S. Yes, but still they must have some meaning. I mean, when you take the Clouds 

and you have here, quite externally, Socrates asserting, or at least abetting atrecious 
things and meeting a terrible end. That can be understood and must be understood at 
first glance as a critique of Socrates. Something was wrong with Socrates. Other~ 
wise he would not be ridiculous. You know, a simply good and noble action, a simply 
good and noble way of life, can never be ridiculous. So, I think it is generally 
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admitted that the Clouds is something like an attack on Socrates. The question only 
is what are the presented terms for the attack, 


Here, in this play, you have an Athenian who has only one quality which would fall into 
very sovere notions of that time; even be regarded as a blemish--namely, his palerasty— 
but otherwise is presented as an absolutely sensible man. You see, for example, the 
scene with the father-beater and the scene with the sycophant, a man who has sensible 
moral principles does something outrageous to the gods and he succeeds. He succeeds. 
That mist be interpreted. I mean, Peisthetaerus is not held up as a wicked destroyer 
of the paternal order, of the ancestral order. On the contrary. And similar caivene 
tions are a part of the peace. They offer as a kind of rebellion against the gods a 
nan, an Athenian, ascends to heavenaid brings peace to Hellinas, whereas if Zeus had 
been right, the war had gone on and on. I mean to say merely that Aristophanes was 
“in favor of peace and against the continuation of this fratricidal war is true, but 
it's linked up here with the assertion that Zeus is very inactive and and a human 
being has to be....Ths human being-=that, one can show by the name of it, is really 
the comic poet himself. And so, the comic poet will so what Zeus himself will not. 
You have to take these things into consideration. In addition, all the words that 
you use are really in need of reflection. When you take a man like Bernard Shaw, and 
there were writings around-—-say Bergson—-and he was influenced by them; then we realize 
more or less what that means. A playwright, or a novelist, for that matter, happens 
to be influenced by the theoretical men of his time; and he partly, really partly, 
believes them and partly also he uses them without believing them because he can use 
them for characterizing his characters. That is one way of doing it. But whether 
and to what extent Aristophanes merely used these opinions in the air for characterizing 
individuals, and to what extent he himsslf accepted these views is the question. You 
cannot reach this question openly because the alternatives are limited. I mean, if 
he believed in the Olympian gods, which means he rejected these new kinds of gods 
altogether, that would show. These presentations do not make mich sense as the work 
of someone who believed in the Olympian gods, 


I disregard here completely another consideration which I do not regard as trivial, 

but one could object to them on certain sensible grounds, We have a presentation of 
Aristophanes! work as a whole in four pages in Plato's Banquet. Now, Plato knew 
everything about the contemporary scene, even more than anyone can know today. I 

mean, this kind of thing is theory. But I can only say that without having raid any 
attention to the Platonic analysis. regarding these presentations, I came to a view 
which I was surprised to see is borne out by what Plato has to say in the Bangust about 
Aristophanes. But the only concrete way is concrete argument, on this or that particu- 
lar points and you have to consider both the individual speeches and naturally also the 
Chorus as well as the action and the meaning of the play as a whole. The plot as a whole 


A. Well, it is the meaning of the play as a whole that I object to. I object.... 


Se Say the plot, say the plot. 


A. In summary, my position is that you're attributing too much consistency to Arig- 
tophanes as a (2) fountain or a poiht of view. Take, on page 48, in the speech of 
the Chorus: 

"Listen to the City's notice, specially proclaimed to-day; 

Sirs, Diagoras the Helian whosoever of you slay, 

Shall receive, reward, one talent; and another we'll bestow 

If you slay some ancient tyrant, dead and buried long ago 

Now, s TL Tinta: 
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allowable in the ideal city. And, if Iunderstand the way you’re approaching this 


properly, you mean to say he put that proposition in there purposely. He meant 
specifically ooo 


S: Yes. I would say this: such actions were taken by the city of Athons. If he 
ascribes these actions to the city of birds, it mat make some moaning as an act of 
the city of birds. Of course he could be a silly buffoon who just makes jokes 
whether they have meaning or not, but to the extent to which I know Aristophanes, 

- I think he was a very thoughtful man. So he did not make soo it was not merely that 
he could not repress a joke, but it mst have some meaning in context. It makes 
perfect sense in the whole of the play, that however different this new city of the 
birds may be, it still has certain features in common with all cities of which we 

A know and the prohibition against tyranny, as well as the prohibition against atheism, 

gaut J Applies thevé-as well. I mean, it seans to be confirmed by the whole. There are, 
after all, new gods. There is no atheism. And tyranny goes without saying. A 
democracy ooo Even Aristophanes, he cannot semeat tyrants. 

tolera 


A: There are a good many of these points in here that you bring out and some that 
I object to where I can't say what you draw out of them is wrong. For example, 

about the father-beater being a law-abiding man. Yes, he is presented as such. I 
just, still, object to the idea that this is intended. Now, in this speech of the 


8 coo 


S: Bat why should he do that? Why should he present an individual regarded by ‘ 
the normal man as obnoxious just as a ophant is obnoxious. The hant he 
presented just as everyone would expect it, as a crook, as a dispicable individual 
whom he treats as a dispicable individual. But here he has another kind of crime-- 
© beating the father, or a man who desires to beat his father~-and he treats him 
i> differently and this follows different. I mean, what may he do in the name of 
(oo poetry, I would say. Is a poet a thoughtless man? Must he be? I don't believe so; 
no good poet. 


Az TI don’t believe Aristophanes was a thoughtless man. I’m not saying he is. 
S3 Yes, but he would be ooo 


As In saying that there are dramatic reasons, reasons thy Aristophanes the play- 


S: What does dramatic reason in concrete terms mean? In other words, how do you 
interpret this particular passage? I mean, those are general words, If you say 
dranatic m me there is a certain plot, a overall idea, and this 
sons: which explain a given thing, WS don’t have to refer to 
1, anything else, that may be so, if you call that a dramatic reason, I can’t. But 
sv a-ckein/that it was necessary to show the city as an attraction 
4 and therefore potential immigrants, you still have to start with the question, what 
kind of immigrants is he going to choose and how will they be treated and to whom will 
he give a proper name and to whom he will not give a proper name. These are new 
decisions, special decisions, which mst be 






dackded, 
examined 


A I think in each of these cases, I can think of a dramatic reason why he chose 
this way of putting it. 


Ss May I make this suggestion, Of course you mst not finish with that, I can see, 
Can you put them down in writing and hand them to me next time? 


As A right. ent 
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teres, 
eco you brought up quite a fow very important Din Your interpretation does not 


quite jibe with the one which I'm going to suggest and therefore implicitly it 
contains a criticism by anticipation of what I'm going to say. Rut I: mst say this 
kind of criticism is really helpful because it is concrete and we mst see whether I 
can account for everything you said and whether you can account for everything I have 
to bring out. 


2) 
Nou, to indicate a few points, you say, quite rightly, the attack on Cleon is — A2 — 
«genet /tenbheal. I retract my words of praise. You said, "the Cleon phasefis incidental.” 
vitae is not the overall thang. That is surely true. But it is not incidental, as is 
indicated by the names of the two chief characters: lover of Cleon, abhorer of Cleon. 
Yes? And, you know, at a crucial moment, the lover of Cleon and the dicasts call 
~ for Cleon to come, then send boys to fetch him. Yes? And he seems to be the only 
one who can save the situation for the dicasts. And Cleon never comes. So the 
absence of Cleon is a very important feature of the play. But one can say it is a 
Play dealing with Cleon but with Cleon's absence. And we mst find out what that 
means. That is one, pont. 


The other pointe-what you say is perfectly correct—the attack on the degenerate Aenens 
* W° damorasy in the Light of the good old tines, the old timas, and the dicasts as “S 
> me fighters for Athens? the=tthene-e#<the=pest, that is unblameable. Surely. But the 
AT question is whether that is the whole story. You know, the praise and what you said 
about the last scenes indicate there is something else. This business there which 
g is a cure are all novel things. So, in other words, the cure for the present 
uh eee 


decay 
is not simply a return to the old/zemedises, but new remedies, I mean, and we have to 
identify these new remedies, yes? That would be our problemo 


19 
To mention a few other points, you made very clear, that Het crucial for the under- 
standing, that Philecleon, thethero af dicast#, radically differs from his fellow r 
dicasts, I mean, the word dicast as, let’s say, jurymen. The hero juryman is Ver g? 
radically different from the other jurymen. You say he is mado * 
the poet is more specific. He identifies that madness. What kind of madnéss is it 
from which he suffers? 
And the last point which I would like to make now only is this: at the beginning, 
in the first four or five mndred verses or 30, you said Rdelycleon is restraining 
his father. I belisve that was the word. But can you spell this out, this 
ee a little bit? You laugh. You seem to have the answer. Don't hold back. 
t does he do? 


As Well, this sounds a good deal like the laws of the storks, the storks? laws in 
the Birdg. 


33 You mean ooo in what way? 

As Well, he’s restraining by all kinds of devices, but it includes beating his father. 
3: It inoludes aoo 7 

As It includes beating. his father. 

S: I think so. At least he uses force. 


Az O, he does beat him. He kicks him down the chimney at one point, although he’s 
taking care of hin, as the story says. 


\ 


x 
t 


ye different importance, So that is clear, The facte. 
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S: Yese And even if he asks the slaves to beat hima it?s bad enoughe So that was ./,+:¢> 
the point which you omitted, but that doesn’t detract from the good=poinis Of your b 

paper. In other words, we have here another case of this problem of beating the 
father, or may I suggest the simpler formila-—he keeps his father a prighor, He 
keeps hin bound, or fettered. He binds his father. He does to his father what Zeus 
did to his father, Croms. So the great problem of beating the father, which we 
have seen in two Aristophanean plays before, plays a role hare, too. And as far as ' 
my present recollection goes, these are the three only plays of Aristophanes which s 
deal with this subject and we have to take account of them, Pat so my criticism of 

you, of your paper, is this: It was a very good and clear paper and you have seen 

quite a few important points, tut there are other importent points for which you did 

not account and we must integrate what you have found into a larger framework which 

also will account for the things omitted. Does this make sense as a rule for reading 

such a work? 


seven Pages ? 
As Set: liew sect wae St tue G0 = E 


Sure. å 
sf repeat, your paper was very satisfactory and especially if I aonet un. ee ph 4 
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did it at very short notice. Yes? And in addition, really, it was the first t 3 
you read a play of Aristophanes--or this play, at any rate. Is this cheist E 
‘ v 
$ v 
As Yes. 4 es 
Ss Se there is no o.oo I mean, you will get a very good grade. You don’t have to € © 


worry about that. I'm not now concerned with this kind of 
but only that now I’m plamming to turn to cur goneral free-for-all. 


As I would just like to make one comment in the light of this particular way you do i 
ite I plead guilty. I picked out what I thought was the nost important soo 


Ss And it was very good. 
im- out all the 
At ooo tut there are other oco I mean, it would have been possible to pick ether 
things, it's true. RY : 
fee 

S: Absolutely. Absolutely. You are,innocent. I’m not concerned now with guilt. 
I’m goncerned with an invisible adversary, because Mr. Hayett isn’t here, but also with 
other invisible adversaries, other people whom I don’t know and who don’t know me, but 
who interpret such works differently; and therefore I use this opportunity which you so 

See grm ee stating one general rule of reading: that if you are confronted 
with a variety of interpretations, that is preferable which accounts for nost—-yes?-- 
for nore than other interpretations. That is all. And you don’t have to worry at all. 


Now let me — and initiate this discussion, Now the first condition for under~ | 


standing anything-=whether, it is the American preparation for the coming presidential 
aLegtions or Plato or or whatever have youe-is openmindedness. The facts, the 
datam, mst be seen in th purity, mist be seen and not denied and manipulated. 


Surely, there are different kinds of data. That is, for example, the observation of 

how Mr. Miller voted in °56 and *52 and °48, when he voted for the first time perhaps, 

and how he’s going to vote in 1960, but there are also broader things; how a whole 

area of the country votes or a whole professional group over this country or Ho 7 ppl € 

fo- Our case, the individual speech of a character--hera, this one line--or 
the/ebet=ef—the-teeh. These are both facts, but facts of a different calibre, 
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But then we come to the famous fact that everyone approaches the facts with some 
previous opinion, He doesn’t have to have an opinion about Aristophanes, for 
example, He may not have any opinion. He may not have heard the name. But he has 
some opinions which bear on Aristophanes before he even opens the book, Let us take 
such an opinion--poetry. Everyone who opens up the book has heard the word poetry go 
and gudsumes this under postry and that is a very grave act. An inevitable act, but ptto i 
a very grave one. Now, what is poetry? There are certain innocent things which are Z >° 
satis For example, in meter and rhyme--meter and/or rhyme=-in other words, poetry is 
nonecollogial speech, not ‘pxesiss speech. That is clear. And it is also clear that gren 
3a the origin of the word postry--poisis--making, something made, something invented, 
sonsthing fictitious. Even in the case of the delicate poet. The poet, as individual 
Mr. Miller, expresses tis love for Miss Smith, or his mourning for the death of his 

~ grandmother, for example. What makes it a poem is that which transcends it being an 
expression of Mr. iiller’s love for Ass Smith and therefore there is always some» 
thing fictitious about it. 


That is the old meaning of poetry. But today this has rather disappeared and instead 4" 
we use words like‘sreatives, I know that people regard wri *s thesis í 
writing a social science book as creative work=-I preger but still, more hé 
— ae ie pr E E T tins doe Seer aah Sookie 

e w o; for e, expori en ooking 
facts — p s UP dad cee GN ierd ak we are 
trying to understand. The least we mst grante-everyene mst grante-is this: there 
may be a disproportion between our previous opinion--for example, regarding poetry-- 
and the opinion of the poet. We carmot assume that Aristophanes understood by poetry 
what we understand by it. That seems to be elementary, but is not always considered. i 


Now this, what I call previous opinions, is akin to what is now called hypotheses, 
bat not the game. Let us mke clear these differences so that we understand a bit 
the incidious character of previous opinions. What is a hypothesis? You have in 
many courses in this building sophisticated expositions of what a hypothesis is; I 
have never heard such courses, but I can figure out more or less what they mst mean. „r ^ 
What is a hypothesis? Well. Let we make a stab in the dark. I would nen corey | 
hypothesis is an assumption which is know to be an assumption, t— 
terms are meant to be perfectly clear and distinct. A hypothesis is completely known 
as what it is. The question is whether it is true or not and that;there are certain 
K which we validate or invalidate the hypothesis. But the hypothesis itself 
C w lucidity T can imagine that there are sometimes hypotheses which are 
Ai stated in terns of shocking ambiguity and a lack of lucidity, but that is a bad 
hypothesis. A hypothesis as such is of perfect lucidity. But hypotheses, and that 
is also known in the profession, have a ne’ recat in every case, or a background, 
For example, why docs Mr. X indulge in this particular kind of hypothesis, whereas 
Mro Y in that other kind? And the comjon, answer ig well, you have to know the 
psychology of these men, X underwent/as-chalytical treatment and Y did not. T was 
originally a businessman and therefore ... and this kind of thing. So we have a 
whole science which tells us something about the only thing which is unclear in our 
pn? hypothesis history. The hypothesis is lucidity itself, but it 
a og a vague and ear m3" Sembkeeks a word which is so rejected because 
of the mrkiness to which it seems to allude. But the trouble with thi sychological 
explanation is that psychology itself rests on hypotheses-ex scientific: and 
then we get again back into this unclear pre-history of the hypothesis. So hypotheses 
are really very good and satisfactory only in thaty and that includes a validation 
and invalidation of hypotheses. That is wonderful. —But only on the foreground. CE 


There is a dark background in every case. That is the home of the previous opiniong. 


* 


~ 
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The previous opinions are deeper,and for the same reason mirkier, than any hypothesis wl 
can beo That makes it so hard and at the same time so important reach clarity p oP 
about them, gay hg — — 


gach 
This is only a very shallow formulation of what they believe they believe. It is. a” 
, aver 


election campaigns=--and the presuppositions, the hidden presuppositions. And 
ent back and forth leads, is meant to lead, to a clarification of these 
presuppositions, not only to the validation and invalidation of the hypothesis, and 
possibly, if we are lucky, to correction of our presuppositions, of our previous 


o 


And we have to do that with postry, at least to some extent, and very superficially, 
but only the first few indispensable steps. And let us not be ashamed of being 


now in existence which may have wonderful qualities, but of which no one say 
teen 44 anid Gee That is a great shame. nag eee 
Pleese; also to bew-ful, That was the old-fashioned view of old-fashioned people. 
For example, Horace expressed that, but that goes back moh earlier. To please, 


we learn something about the virtues of patriotism, that’s useful. But that we are 
amused by the antics of an old drunkard who comes out with a flutegirl imisome 
dubous pre-zistory, that’s funny. But these two elements, to please and to 
be useful, to be playful and to be serious, are related, They are not just coexistent, 
they have an innersunity. There is one kind of human activity which has this quality 
of being playful. and serious, of being of play and useful, together inexplicably. 
Don’t say cocktail party, because they are really i nag Because a fellow goes 
to a cocktail party to meet there a VIP s00 two entirely different a 
which happen tc coincide because the VIP happens to drink there and he can meet hin 
and that is one in which they are united, 

s Lean still ntetliguly seq, 
How does one call these things which are(both useful and playful, enjoyahle, a boon 
for the senses? Now this wass$orn<r «.->) something festive. When you look, for 
example, at a commencament, there you see the combination of this useful-—the 


ie pisces: I’m speaking now mare from a Greek than from a biblical point of view, 


a biblical point of view one can recognize it. This is a holiday. 
aoe ean tcan, a ce ee ae ce ae ae 


Z —— and/Scphesies, qf ere of the oF ia of poetry. Poetry without 


divine apparatus is a problem, not That is a great question, 
hoy owt mathea a elvan aparatin if any use that torn could come into being. 


Now let us turn to Aristophanes. That Aristophanes is concerned with divine things 
is obvious from the plays, but we have in addition Socrates’ remark to Aristophanes 


in Plato’s Banquet, that Aristophanes deals with nothing but theos Dionysus and 
C) 
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Aphrodite--the god of wine and the goddess of love, wine and love. That is indeed 
a characteristics of Aristophanes, of a certain kind of poet, not of all, that these 
two gods, Dionysus and Aphrodite, Wine and Love, both with a capital letter, are 

his concern. Wine and love have this in common: the joy of life, the. throwing off 
of all burdens, all restraints. ‘Carnival'is the closest, best term fr approximatéon 
to what the comic means. Carnival. Throwing off the burdem not only of wrk, but 
even of decency, Decenoy also can be a burden as you know if you have read books on 
the education of little children, You have to be told the most elementary rules of 
decency, which one could not imagine that man was not born with full knowledge of 


ok 
et us here come back 


like a mere tuffoon-- 
(2) and Aphrodite ani the we 
Now this work of the comic post is in itself independent of whether the comic poet 


question cannot be decided by any or preference. We have to investigate. What 


Ss: Yes? Does he say that? 


As He doesn't say it, but it’s implied I think ... 


as we learned {rom 
S: Yes, you see there soo Because we-msi-vefer-te the Wasps, we met here also 


~ 


phrase) > “Zeus does not even exist,” would be a correct 


m S3 Yeso But you mst have sean also from caf present exposition that I did nat“ 
ó the real 
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the other side. In this case, the edie, a ca We mist take up his 
position in fairness to him and to ourselves. Now, I would say, can you quote chapter 
and verse which would settle this question? And, to repeat, was Aristophanes aware 
regarding the question of the existence or non-existence of the gods and of the 
importance of this question? Do you have an answer, Mr. Kennedy? You smiled, 


As Well, the Clouds. Zeus is not. 


context. In other words, this Zeus of whom you praise so highly, he 

this. of virtue which consists in mere existence. Surely. And then that 
this.) t issue is indicated by the whole play. It ends with the fact that 
Socrates’ thinktank is burned down end because he had been arrogant, insolent 
towards the gods. So that is clear. This question wasn’t new to him and his om 
work showed it. 


But! Now we come to the real question, Did Aristophanes himself answer this question 
regarding the existence of the gods one way or another? That is a much more difficlit 
After all, the poet never speaks in his own name except in the parabasis. 


As I think that I gave the impression that I had a more substantial position than 
I really did. I talked to Mr. Gilman afterwards and my question was really that of 
the novelist. It had nothing to do with any specific portion of the play and there- 
fore suffers from the same generality oo. 


Ss Yes, but state it nevertheless because what you said to Mr. Gilman in private 
is not imam to us here. 


nettbly 
As Well, it is really, I think, a restatement of the obvious; that is, that you 


can’t know whether a poet or a philosopher was aware of problems or raised 

until you examine the witing. When we started with the Benguet, you gave us a rule 
of thumb: that there is very little superfluity in Plato oo. 

As Very little what? 

As Very little superfluous in Plato. Everything has a purpose and counts ooo 
S: Yes, as a mle of thumb, I would even say nothing is superfluous. 

As Well, the assumption seems to be about the same with A,istophanes, yo 
0 
Very well, Now you bring up the raie-efthanb € 


difficulty, which also, I believe, mst underline Mr. s objections. We have a 
yeertain notion of what notéons, what writings of books be, quite naturally. 
jw" through a mmber of conckderatiions I have been led to believe that up to a certain 


time in the past, partly beyond 1820, there were a muber of great writers--not all 


~ 
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were, but a considerable number of great uritera—who wrote not only with great care, 

but with what today probably could only be called excessive cars. This possibility 

has been considered; it might have been, ‘Whether a given author <say iristophanes— 

hes to be subsumed under the group of writers with excessive care or only writers with Í 
ordinary care is an empirical question. Absolutely. Now if you say that I approached 
him with a prejudice that he's one of these writers with excessive care, you are right, 
as a watter of fact. Yes? But that is an objection to me. But it was note-how should 
I say?e—a thoughtless prejudice. I nean, you mow, sone people have a notion of apply- 
ing universals....lio, but I can tell you the reason for my prejudice. The roason is 
that I know Aristophanes from Plato, That was one major point. But surely, to begin, 
everyone is entitled to say that means nothing, you know, the poet simply followed hin. 
But then you get into certain difficulties. To mention only one which occurs to me at 
the nonent, we have here two scenes which occur at the end of the Binds. First, when 
thoy come to the sacrifice, to the founding scene, and then when the immigrants come 
in; in each case there is only one with a proper nams, In the first case, an astronomer, 
and in the second case, a poet. And there is a question: should this be entirely an 
accident? Does he not indicate something regarding the specialness of astronomers on 
the one hand and poets on the other? And then I remembered the following fact, that 
Aristophanes wrote tuo plays dealing with the persecution of astronomers on the one 
hand and poets on the other, Is that cloar enough? The persecution of astronomers is, 
of course, the Cloudg. Soarates is presentod there as an astronomer. Philosophy and 
astronomy, that is the same thing. And there is another play called Thesnonhoriagugse | 
where tho poet is persecuted—diuripides. In the one case, the persecution ends with 
the destruction, ct least of the dwelling,of the astronomer; whereas the Thesmophoria- 
Zugge ends with the liberation of the poet. ‘The poet can defeat his adversarics—in 
this case, the women of Athens, ‘The astronomer cannot. 


And there are other things, Lie cannot be sure wntij/ we interpret every line, But 
since, you cee, the dangers of error, today, at least, are along the now traditional 
lines of being very.,.well, I mean..."Kumst" poetry. For this reason, I believe one 
should at least give a fair chanse to show this approach its virtues and vices. And 
that we can say, 


A. This comes out. This approach is most fruitful, I suppose, when there's an 
apparent contradiction in the poot or philosopher's writing. If one finds a contra- 
diction and is umable to resolve it,. then one dees assume from the general reading of 
the poet that either he was....If you read the poet and find that he commits errors 
elsewhere, you should then assume that this contradiction is the result of sloppiness, 
whereas if you find him careful in other instances you should think the contradiction 
has a meaning. Is thatec.? 


Se Yes, sure, that would be one way, But that would apply also to other things. I 


But other irregularitics are, for cxample, lack of order. You know, that he jumps from 
one thing to the other without any visible reason. That may be due to a lack of crafts- 
manship or thoughtlessness, but it may, of course, also be due to other reasons. One 
has to question. You find sometimes in writers a remark about how they wrote. For 
example, in Plate you have a remark which is not from Plato. Plato never says a word in 
the dialogues, you remember, although you have certain remarks in the Platonic letters in 
whioh he speaks in his own name, But here you are confronted today with the difficulty 
that almost all these ietters are now declared to be spurious, especially the second 
letter which is a shar* letter, which is very important. But here you can argue on the 
basis of the presenteday assumption that Plato speaks through 


— —— 


— — — — 
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the mouth, for example, of Socrates, Socrates says in the Phacdrug that speech and, 
in particular, a written spoech is subject to the principle of logographic necosaity. 
Legographic meens spocchuriting; so tho necessity governing spoechuriting. And what is 
that rule? That just as in a living being, there is no part uhich is not important 
for the living being fulfilling its function, —Plato didn’t. ‘mow of the appendix.— 
In the same way, in a speech everyting must be necessary. low the living being 

has a function, to live, What is tho function of a speoch, in tie highest sense? 

I think one can say to make you to think about the important matters, 


Therefore, if we assume that Plato acted in agreement with what his own Socrates so 
emphatically says about speechwriters, we are entitled to believe that in Plato’s 
dialogues every feature, hovever seemingly trivial, is pae ga Uow the subtle 
question is where the limits are because not everything can be meaningful. In 
ordinary life there is all kinds of chance, ar te Ge but in a work of the 
highest order chance is reduced to the minimm, But a minimum of chcnce remains, 

and therefore there is the possibility of a misguided subtlety, that you soek sone 
thing thet is a matter of tact vhich as all forms of tact cannot bo transmitted in 

any rules but deponds on experienco., If I may give you tie simplest example of rules 
which are possible, there is one which I have seen so frequently in Plate as well as 
other writers om that is that in any emmeration, what is in tho center is the thost 
important. Now that is clearest if you have on odd number. If you have an evon number, 
you have to consider the central pair. How this is never said by Pleto, I came across 
it about twenty years ago for the first tine when I read a certain passage in the first 
book of tho Lays where 1 was completely misguided by the argument; it suggested, that ` 
number one is the most important thing. But then I saw, no} The whole thing becomes 
clear when I assume that the second or third is tho most important thing and then it 
became clear, and sone, other observations led me to this rule, And then I found, 
absolutely indepondantly in writings on common rhetoric, foronsic rhetoric, tat it 

was a rule of the rhetoricians-—you know, for attorneys for defense—you say that 

you bring into the niddlo of your defense the weakest, the seamicst side of the man 
you defend. The recson is very simple. At the beginning, the audience listens and 
there you speak of oll his virtues; you know, that he has studied at the University 
— ma pak Stee OET A a ae O ae ao Oe eid cleo 

wes ruming for Congress and whatever you say. And then the little thing, the 
embezzlement, which you mention in the middle when tho audience's attention is flagging 
and then when you say, as everyone in the room who has evor mado a speech knows, "How 
I come tè my conclusion,” which of course means there will still be tventy or twentye 
five minutos and then they bogin to Listen, And so you will also bring, in these 
twenty-five concluding minutes, you will again bring the virtues in, liow that is one 
of the rules of foronsie rhetoric which I'm sure is obeyed instinctively by the good 
defense lawyers, but which was elaborated, for example, in Cicoro and other writings 
and those were the ~ules of tactics, of military tactics. In the front, the brave 
guys. In the rear, also brave guys. The covards in the middle. Now you soe, weak, 
cowardly, indeforwible things, the dam erous thing, indefensible things, And it nay 
happen that the nost important things, thooretically, are the least defensible things, are 
the least open to vulgar understanding, That's it. But the statements cbout this 
kind of writing with execodin;: care ose 


I have a correction which is not too small, but is in no proportion to the oxtent to which 


it was precticed; and it pee ey cally, with the emergents. s. with soclety 2+ 
Adoos not exercise any ros — on cn een on cortain opinions, to the — which a 


society permits :ithout ony harm whatever, At or non-legal, to the speaker, to saying 
the things which he believes, tho nocesaity for such writing disappears, I mean, it isn’t 
quite as sluple as I seid it, because there are still... Very rarely do you find a hundred 


*becomind evermore liberal». Ln proportion , +o the extent with 
whith a Sotsety p 7 
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per cent liberal, out still present societies are ninty per cent liberal, there is 
no question, and in former times societies were ten per cent liberal and therefore 
there iz an enormous difference in the quality of the work. 

— TE 


There are two things: there is first this possibility--which is a mere possibility-- 
as a mere hypothesis mst be understood, And there is the second thing which is 
absolutely empirical. Has this possibility of such a kind of writing ever existed 
in actual fact and, more particularly, has Aristophanes... oe (?) 

Now, Mro Cohn, you have a problem, yes? 


As Do you distinguish between an interpretation and a hypothesis? 


S3 Well, if I use this somewhat simplistic distinction, I would say that interpre- 
~ tation belongs to the process of validating or invalidating. The hypothesis in this 
particular case wuld be, there are such writings. The chances a writer of the 
nineteenth or twentieth century would be of this kind are practically sero. I wuld 
rot consider this serious unless it were forced upon me, but I would not ... In 
earlier times, I don’t know, and therefore I'm openminded. I mean, I'm openminded 
On of Ja) he may be a writer without any i reas oe lire, but I'm openminded. That 
sae 4s what my hypothesis compels me to do. I know that this could have been and I 
ee cannot dogmatically exclude it. That’s all, I would say on the contrary, the 
simpler, the more child-like, the more innocent you read and take the surface as a the 
whole thing, the more clearly will it appear there is a deeper strain which does not 
meet the eye at one gkances whether 
Or not. . 
Qs You began to touch on this when you spoke about the possibility of subtlety, 
excessive subtlety. How do you go about distinguishing what is actually oo. 





Ss For example, let us take a simple thinge-names. In the first book of the 
Republic, there is a fellow who presents a certain point of view who is called 
8. And Thrasymachos means, literally translated, bold in battle. Fits 
him nicely, doesn’t it? There is a guy who presents a similar point of view in the 
Gorgigs. His name is Polos. Literally translated, colt. Also spirited, not very 
intellectual. So the names in Plato ... And Plato himself plays with thom frequently. 
For example, in the Apology, the accuser is called Meletos. That was a matter of 
brute historic fact, but Plato uses it to find meaning in the name because that has 
something to do with the Greek root for "caring," ...welese ----ek. as if he were 
called Mr. Carer. And Mr. Carer has accused Socrates because he cares so mich for 
Athens. So there are many obvious things. Does this mean that Plato ... The name 
%anytos, that’s the only character who's not identified historically in any way, .yes? 
There are some Apetheses > but one really cannot understand. The names"are4>'*'-' 
hag less, so-bottovabte, ato has chosen that name, But whether I should go into the question 
of names and say Í mst really find some strain of meaning in every name which occurs, 
I don’t see that. I mean, for example, the name Protagoras, and Protagoras translated 
s o If you translate tho name literally, it means something like the 
first to speak, the first to speak up. Now it so happens that Protagoras in his 
"I am the first who speaks up." But if you look at the 
Dii: an me go Bi Bigg Shao nnd a E 
PA connection between Gorgias and the gorgon, you 
pan) may have seen it-at-the-tine, 


S 
3 
t 
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yes? But if I observed something a while ago, I 
would “>è take notice of it, but I would not dig and overlook the wood for the trees. 
That is what I mean. These things, in all matters--in all matters of this nature-- 
there is something like tact by the sense of the reasonable and plausible which comes ` 
from experience and which camnot be transmitted by rules. There are certain rules 
with which one can formate and which are helpful, but they are never sufficient. 


' Qeethe' $ 
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om Plato 

ram ‘ 

Hore! s Another example in-i A in-trapsiesson, There are Platonic dialogues where the first 
worde-of course not in the translation, but in the Greek originale-is manifestly 
meaningful. ee eras would be “down a 
vent." Down a vent. Now later on, going down in opposition to going up plays a 
key role in describing the relation of the philosopher and the city. Going up out 
of the cave and going dow. Meaningful. The first word of the Gorgias is “of war 
and battle." War md battle. Well. It gives you already something of the spirit 
ofthis dialogue#. There are other dialogues in which nothing of this kind is 
Visible. Why should I stop at the first word, and then who knows? Plato did it 
where it was convenient and did not do it when it wasn’t. That was the way I 
started to read the Banquet first, which begins with very soo pay words ... how 
shall I say? oo what is the word? 


As A code. 


S: Yes, I see, I see, But then later on, exactly by not worrying about it, I came 
across something which made this beginning intelligible. There was one speech soo 


As The speech of Zeus in oo. 


Ss 0, the speech of Zeus, yes, which was the beginning of that work. Wo other 
speech of Zeus in Plato anywhere begins that way. That is what 

is really a rule of thumb and not more, And the main point is, as I always say, be 
good. I mean, don’t sin, yes? Be good. Read carefully and think carefully. 

is all. But on the other hand, one mst beware of a certain kind of levity which 
means that if one doesn’t see any meaning at one’s reading, that there may not be 
more meaning than nas met the eye. That is simple. 


I have not spoken of an enkirely different kind of complication; namely, there are 
writers of extreme care who have something entirely different in mind than the old 
writers and where it is, I believe, impossible to discover this kindd meaning 
except if they've accidentally spoken about it. I will mention it, lest I whet an 
appetite and do not satisfy it. I mean, I have only one example ready at hand. In 
Verdits Faust, there is a famous scene, the witches-?t plays a certain role there 
in the context of the t sọ that was what I understood, Then I read, in a 


gfe! letter which Verdi wrote Sheer accident, in which he says that is a a 


of a decaying society shortly before revolution. I do not quote literally. I mst 
confess this idea would never have occurred to me. And why? How what WendiVdid was Goet 


i othhe / this: Verdi tried to convey the sensible the impression on the senses of 


0 
ahi” 


two such entirely different txings as the witches on the one hand and a very 
sophisticated decaying society like the French nobility prior to the French 
Revolution. In other words, you see, the common thing was an sesthetic impression, 
strictly speaking, meaning for the senses, whereas in this kind of literature I have 
in mind it is never merely the sensual especially when there are some clear indica- 
tions in speech, So one would have had to call the one logical, derived from speech, 


4 Jand the other aesthetic. Andmbiwstiieks. And I believe, therefore, what the better 


eritics today consi.der exclusively is this kind of sensual, aesthetic elenent—you 
know?-cewhich indeed does not convey a clear meaning. 


To mention only one example among thousands which occur to me, when you take an 

author like Thucydides, everyone who has read Thucydides, even in a translation, 

knows that this is a deep thinker--very dense and thought out. But what people over- 

look aud of Tagidan ic a eriin 
kind of playfulness which Thucydides has. One example: the first two speeches which 
occur in the first book. The first,\ justices- the with the wrd 
necessary. Well, of course, one mst\think a bit then-e-on the s of Timcydides.— 


begus with the werd begins 
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and then one will know that these are two very different, possibly conflicting, 
considerations. Justice and necessity. Now the beauty, as far as I understand it, 
is this: that the appeal to justice, by beginning the work with justice is made by 
the less just people and the appeal to necessity--or, if you please, expediency-— 
is made by the people who were less unjust. That is not implausible; We all have 
seen people who talk more about justice precisely because they care less about it 
and vice versa. Tais is only one of many examples. 


But the general discussion is not very help sl except if to make clear in 
the most general tormas what in itself is a possibility. But proof of their 
quality camot be zivən by a discussion of the possibility. What can be created 
by a discussion is a certain plausibility; namely, if we reflect on the fact that_d:”’ 
our present-day notions of books and reading and writing are naturally derived fron 
a liberal society and tiv further observation that up to a certain point, but surely 
not prior to 1640, there never was a liberal society. Athens was of course not 
liberal. I mean, there was no freedom of opinion as the trial of Socrates shows. 
Regardless of whether Socrates was condemned justly or unjustly, he was condemed 
on the basis of opinion. The law was clear: If Socrates ha@ held certain opinions, 
this alone made hin guilty of capital punishment. That is, I think, a simple 
difference between the liberal and the nonliberal society; whether opinions as 
0 are regarded as crimes or not. And I think the first example would be the 
under Cromwell] with qualifications even there. And, of course, after 
and at more or less the same time, the same development in the low 
countries. These are the first examples. The law practice could be very liberal 
and it was so in certain cases like Athens and in certain times in Rome, in certain 
epochs, but there were never a legal basis r then. And don’t underestimate it. 
I mean, that is one of the follies of the sociological appreach, that they under- 
estimate the importance of law. An honest man will always consider what the law 
says even if the law is not very strictly enforced. And we have to consider that 
this simple fact, along which is the so-called sociology of knowledge, namely that = 
liberal societies strictly speaking are a very recent phenomenon. Much too liberal. * 


Laberalism in the sense in which I diffused it now--liberalism has mèy meanings, as 
you all know-of course i not 4 cal with democracy and often democracy is not 
necessarily liberal and daraga. r example, is not necessarily illiberal, In 
quite a few respects, the French Republic, the Third Republic, was more liberal than 
the Ango Saxan countries and at the same time the Germany After Bsmnr(K was 
amazingly liberal; in no way democratic, but amazingly 14 o They are long 


Is there any point you would like to take up before we turn to the Wasps? 
(End of first side of reel.) 
ooe Which hardly anyone can claim regarding anyone in order to be sure that this iz 


a man who writes with excessive care. If you have 


need an examination. Surely. Bat I can only sey the danger today is not 
that of unnecessary subtlety, but that of indefensible unsabtlety. Yes? 


Az I mean, this isn’t messty/a philosophy question. There is 
Shakespeare when one sometimes finds something of a great magnitude and at other 
times there seems to be strong evidence of either carelessness or indifference about 
the published text of the wrk. 


| 
: 


vak 


(Son. fD =] Dee 


S: Well, thet is of course a torrible situation. If you don't have a good text, 
then you can’t be certain that you have Shakespeare. That's a great difficulty. 

In the case of Plato, we are in a wonderful position because the text is really very 
cood. Tery good. I mean, there are certain dork passages, possibly corrupt, but on 
the whole it's very good, In Aritophanes there's a great difficulty on this ground 
alone, I never mentioned that. The ascription of individual speeches to different 
characters is largely hypothetical. I take for granted that the common ascription 
is sound because othermsise we would coue into a difficult question. It mokes an 
impression in mony casos where it was important to me, I've considered that and I 
think, on tho whole, it is correct, But that is not clear in the manuscripts. 

That is a great problem. Swely. That can exist anywhere. Yes? 


A: AmI right in thinking that your opinion as to why the reason for this excessive 
subtlety stems only from the legal prohibitions against holding certain opinions or 
Were YOu wos 


S; That is the nost practical md the most, shall we sey, unsubtle reeson for it, 

yes? I wrote once soie essays with the title, P i i u 

I indicated that. That's clear. But you see, the thing... If you go a little bit 
déeper, it turns around as follows: Let us essume that a writer lmows certain opinions 
cannot be questioned without committing a crime. Yos? It docsn't have to be a legal 
ering, It doesn’t kave to be a capital crime. But social ostricizing, to be regarded 
as a dirty fellow, is not something which a proud man would like to have, yes? I 
meen, in other words, if there are forbidden opinions or whatever you call it, that 
com:.s up for ull men, for all thinking ones, who do not agree, who think that these 
forbidden opinions ere wrong (as stated). Yes? Good. 


lere is the crossing of the roads. A man may sey, well, I'm going to-prepare a society 
in which no opinions will be forbidden. A liberal society. ‘then tis would be a 

kind of temporary concession to tie prejudioes of a benichted, illiberal society. 

A sinple example of that vould be Thomas lobbes who practiced a certain amount of con- 
ceelnent but quite clearly with the prospect:: a hundred years from now this Iingdom 

of derlmess as he called it will have been dissolved. Yes? ‘he alternative, which is 
more interesting, is this: thot the man says you will never hove liberal societies, If 
you destroy these porticuler opinicno=esay about Zeus and cdorations to Hera and Chronos 
ond so forth-~you will got anothor set of opinions which mey be a bit bettor, which hay 
also be considerably worse for all you mow, ‘So there will always be opinions which are 
not quite roasomcble. low, in such a case, it becomes a metter of responsibility and 
not of mere foar to be careful. Is this clear? Both exist. I mean, the most sinple, 
of course, is the ccse of what they called in czarist Russia Aesopic language, I 

mean, taken from the fables of Aesop, yes? How do you pronounce it? Aesop? You speake= 
in other words, you tell stories about sone nice little aninals—rats and squirrels—but 
you really mean the prime minister and so on. Yos? Good. That's simple. 


And they also call it, cs I've seen so fron a coummist writer, vory funny when they 

cpecl: of olden tines thoy call it the lanwuage of slaves. Yes? But what thay do now that ... 
By the way, to read such a book as -actoernzk’s Dr. Zhivaco is not wminteresting from this 
point of viou although it is extremely sinple, You lmow, his complote silence about the 
Stclin era thich mcs a sinple explanction thet it is too terrible to say, is beyond 

speech, has of course also the inplication that he couldn't dare to wite cbout it, 

Yos? Good. ‘that's simple. In othor words, nen morely bow to the bayonots. That's 

clare ànd nothing olse. Dut the much nore interesting place is where the bayonets are 
rather remote and a broader view is behind it, I moan, more exciting. Good. I meen, 

for example, the question of 


— — —— — — 


wi 
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Shakespeare’s infinite question--that is only the smallest part of it. I mean, the 
fact that ooo Yes, 


As I meant that the scholars often quote his indifference, because other poets 
produceivery excellent texts of their poens (scmething-indtstinct). 
in Shar centur y 2) 


Ss I don’t know Since one knows so very little about Shakespsare’s external life, 
all kinds of things might be possible. Therefore, I don’t believe Shakespeare was 4 
careless regarding any verse he wrote from the little bit I understood, but he might Po ae 
have been compelled by things beyond his control soo He might be unable,-cabeppy. t’ „4Y? 
about the printing, I don’t know why. Good. 
would 

Well, for a coherent discussion of the Wasps, we don't have the tims. I should make 
a few general remarks which we will take up next time when we meet again. Mow, as I 
said at the beginning, fairly and politely taking issue in this play, the point ul 
which/48 stated very wall, that Philocleon, the father of Bdelycleon, the lover of i 

condemnation. I mean, ko is not only a lover of law courts; he loves to condemn, ph 
And in the scene with the dog, <n-support-of what the son achieves by treachery, `, xt 
asyor"zty galled it,,’an acquital likes to condemn. So what does-thie-nean? ` (1) 
That is/a=trite question. ‘And; is not an unnecessary question or improper 
question, 43 indicated by the fact that it is answered in the play more than once. ; 
Why does he love to condemn? I mean, that is first a character trait. He's an 
ill-tempered man, yes? Diskelos. Illə-temper, Sure, an old, ill-tempered fallow, 
The term is sometines applied to another dicast4, but that is not his special madness. 
Do you remember what? I mean, what is the special reason, the reason peculiar to 
Philocleon why he ‘Loves to conduen? 


As Delphic oracle. 


S: The Delphic oracle. So, strictly speaking, he does not love to condemn; he feels 
morally obliged to condezm, because of the Delphian oracle. Isn't it interesting 
that Socrates, too, traces his mission-e-an entirely different mission-—to the l 
Delphic oracle» You see for what different purposes that oracle could be used, So ' 
the Delphic oracle, And that moans ultimately the gods. The gods, That is one 

very important considerations havre Such an influente- 


Now, the other point is this, which is comected. We have in a way answered the 
question, what is the difference between the other jurymen and the hero jurynan 
The other fellows are simpl¥ fellows. They don’t have such kinds of religious 
obligations. They don’t feel that obligation to condemn. There is another 

q ee ee See See ee lee Sere ara Gehin the hero 
X juryaan and the us. the jurymono I è that there are passages which obscure 
lit, tut the plot whole — — perfect clarity. What is the 
ee ee ee ae oe See gee SO She cnet, 

to ooo 


As Money? 
S: Money. And way do they do that, may I ask? Why are they so interested in money? 
As To eat? 
S: They are poor, Foor. And there 4s a long scene between the father jurynan and 


his boy which brings it out that whether they have tonight, I don’t say a steak but 
a humble meal, depands on whether there was a sitting of the jury. What about the hero? 


(Sem, #7) wlle 


A: He has an affluent son, at least. 


S; Surely. On the contrary, he has an obviously wealthy son. There are mary slaves 
around. Two come up visibly, but there are others. They are wealthy people and the 
son says to his father, don’t go to the law courts anymore, you can sat at home 
every day. That is elaborated with considerable obsceniti t of pleasures 
he can get for nothing if he doesn’t go. And so they are o that only under» 
lines the fact that the motivation of the hero is entirely different from that of the 
poor p@ehle and the poor people are the ones who are easily convinced, who are, from 
a certain moment on, after the son has made his speech, fully on the side of the son. 
You know? They ara nice people. They are only ... You can’t blame them. They need 49°" 
that money, I mean, that is so as if you ue --- Aristophanes does not wish/the ” 
abolishion of social security or the progtss -income tax, if I may suggest æ present 
day equivalents * no. In this senso, the play is not political at all. No, no. 
Well. Good. Yes 


As How mech of this opinion of the dicasts is because they perhaps held that they 
held a special place in the polis; they weren't ordinary citizens, they were special 
citizens getting their military pension in fact. 


Ss: Yes, that 18 an improvement which this suggests, that only former G.I.s should 
gst, » you remember; 
Should become fary men, 
Q3 Myst is the point that Weber makes at one point? 
4 


Ss: Which Weber? 
As Max Webor. 
S: What does he make? 


As About the soo That this, the dicast system, was a system to split up the spoils, 
the loot, the booty, the land grants and etc. that Athens collected overseas and-at 
hone;=periiass. th rou Sh War Alltan fs o p 


Ss However important it may be, Aristophanes does not orttictze-then. On the 
contrary, he makes even the very demogogic suggestion that much more of that booty 
should be divided up among the citizen body. 


As They reacted immediately and were immediately won by this argument. 


Ss Yes, yes, sure. That is a political trait. But Bdelycleon has no influence, of 
course, on what will be done with the booty/in-an empire, but he has influence only 
on his father and so the action is this: first, that Bdelycleon hae to bring the 
citizen body, or the cream of the citizen body, on his side. And that he does by 

then, you get only these few bucks and the real stuff goes to the demogogues. 
Yes? That’s a simple demogogic trick on his side. But, after the father has been 
convinced no longer to go to the law courts, then that’s the second half of the play. 
That is as important as what*s happened up to this point. Now in other words, what he 
has to find, after having persuaded his father that he may no longer go to the law 
courts, he has to find substitutes for that. Yes? You know, William James had what 
he called a sabstitutesfor war. He had to find a substitute for condeming. Now 
there are three substitutes altogether, I balieve. Three things which one had to 
consider, ‘The first, whichYfe reported very clearly, the mock law court at home, on 
the dogs. Yes? But obviously that is not mfMiclent. Although he has infinite 
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conveniences at hone-aægaan, I camot say what these conveniences are, because they 
are not quite decent, but all kinds of things which he can do while sitting in 


~ judgment on the dogs which he could not do when sitting in judgment on citizens in 
the public law courts, but your imagination may very well supply the details, int reblem 


3 ere 


then that is one, But that is not sufficient, because then the whole 
be settled. Two more substitutes come up. What*’s the second substitute? 


As Eating. 


Ss Yes, feasting, but more important, in polite society. And that is important 
because here you raise the question, is Bdelycleon--that’s the son--not also in a 
way blameable, not to say a fool. And that seems to be the case. He tries to make 
a nice gentlemen out of his father and that ends in complete failure. I mean, he 
does certain things which I think we all would find exaggerated: that he buys for 
him the most elegant cashmere coats, in this case I think i 

from Persia. Yes? But the main point, how do you converge in nice society? And 
here, of course, the father has the crudest notions and the son tells him you have 
to be present at this-<now what would it be?.-at this race, horseraces, for example, 
or other vooo I don’t know about boxing matches, would belong to a propor theme of 
coo Noo But, for example, Clympia. And what is going on in the Rose Bowl in 
California would, 2°m sure, belong to polite society conversation today. And then 
also stories of posts, you know? So. But the father is a complete flop and he 
behaves like a rude rustic, gets completely drunk and drags out a flute-girl and 
mayhem, you know? And as v battery > And as you rightly say, this condemn 
man becomes now the object — In this part, there is 
a clear failure of Bdelycleon, of the son. A clear failure. But you mst not 
forget, it might still be better that this man is fined than that he condemns other 
people to death, ‘ut to some extent, it is still a failure. To transform this 
fellow into a nice gentleman is hopeless. 


But that’s not the end. Not the end. There are three such substitu 
the third one? This dancing scene. The dancing scene. I mst 
there wore soo” L-thought-that_you-were-kidding, because I must say the general 
impression is it ends with a failure, but that’s not true. 
as is shown by the fact that everyone--for example, the dicasts, the jurynen, the 
courts, who speak for the/Seurba--are pleased with him, It is not an end like the 
ee anon, 
— Meer te Bat here it is not so. At the end we have 

no What is a dance? I mean, one would have to understand the dances. 

Philocleon’s bad temper, which leads to a breakdown when he seeks a substitute in 


te society, leads to success, /because=thks ts the third substitute. Forgive ny, 
my point. What is that? khat is What’s it 


about the most 

mentioned of the people whom he is parodying, What has parody to do with the temper 
of Philocleon? What is his temper? And what is,parody? What is his temper, 

Mise Hill, jo kunoit é. rhe 


As He is bad-tempered, 
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Ss Yes, bad-tempered and malicious. Is there a connection between parody and malice? 


I would say that a man of perfect, sweet temper would never write a parody. Now let 


uP) 


us lock at what the poet does. ee ee ae eunaas ———— —— 


especially of tragedy, tut also of othergi"9>... for Oxanple, > Here is a use, 
that is a mitigated use of malice whith is universally pleasing and which is a 
counter 


pine to this viciousness which is most hateful in the case of viciousness 
pe! 


Ye 
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Jow 
nY of citizen against brother citizen although, as you rightly say, pong — 
p waro You know /To-use=thecciites=againet=ens’s enemies, that vas okay, but " a 
W ia itt you can’t have war all the time. There must be sone cutlet for that amity í — 
4? —— form which is not negligible is comedy which 5:ves anopper tue tq m eect 
y, ** believe, the malicious wit of comedy is in effect!" substitute or care for 
»/ waspishness misplaced, Therefore, I think it is really a vindication of the poet 
oon himself. You remenber, there are quite a few allusions to what happened to him in 
the previous comedy, in the Clouds, you know, ami this kind of thing,and there is 
also a passage in which--ws may read that next time--in which it appears that 
Bdelycleon, the son who binds his father, is the comic poet. But a comic poet who 
has icet.? Aristophanes is distinguished from that inference as a comic poet who has 
learned that the polite jokes, the subtle jokes, cannot fulfill the practical 
function of counter-acting the waspishness. I will try to develop this mre fully 
next time. But the ending is a happy onding here. One mst emphasiz 
for mé-—-I have considered that before. Bdelycleon surely makes a mistake, but 
n has too high expectations from such a waspish man. But what eon 
does not do, Aristophanes does. He shows a way out which is cxesptiorm:il. sefpfw. 


Sur Tiet aeS e MAar fev gaid — 








do 
S: Yes, yes. wal, Shs wae ne here, but never to’ that Mechsica l —— 


—— 
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p> those who came to the founding scene I belicve you will also find that the astronomer 

ie was the middle one although that is not immediately visible. Yes, that is so. But 
I would say this: the question is not so meh to see that something is in the middle, 
yes? That is a matter of simple counting. 


As No, tut I mean, now as oppesed to the beginning and the very end. 


Ss Yes, I mean, tut the point is, why is it in the middle? You see, it is the 
most important, but from what point of view most important? Simplé, or is it the 
most important only in this particular context? That is the question which ast be 
settled afterward, mst be decided. 


will 
Well, we will leave it at this today. And next time, Miss Silts, we will hear your 
paper and then Mr. Johnson, yes? No, Mr. Strickland. 


SEMINAR #8 
ole 


coo and I believe the key remark which you made is this: that the problem of justice 
as it appears in the Clouds is that Socrates is not, strictly speaking, unjust but 
impious. Therefore, the question is, what is the relation between justice and piety? 
Now it is shown that Socrates is not defeated because of his impiety. Strepsiades 
is not really shocked by Socrates impiety for one moment, as we have seen, but he 
shocked only when he sees what this means to the family, that beating the 


beconss 
oo > beating the parents--incest~--becomes permitted on the basis of Socrates. 
N 


_ humanly invented gods. Yes, I think there is mch to be said for that. You want 
` bring us up to dete. Yes. Would you like to bring up another point? 


As I think this is a crucial point. 

S: Yes, sure it is a crucial point, but you really don’t ... Now, if we want this 
class to have any terzination--we are obliged to terminate it some time, obliged by 
law--we must bogin next time with our study of Plato and therefore we mst discuss 
the Wesps today which we have not really discussed. 


But one thing I would like to do. Can you state now a eer ae 
clearly, what your criticism is of what Miso ité just 


Az That the scenes in the plays which supposedly support thi 


a interpretation may 
7 also be explained(es time and again concluded) for other reasons and therefore I don’t 


Vey 
2 


2 


inclusion of the evidence for this interpretation, it cannot be said definitely and 
clearly that this mist have been what Aristophanes intended. 


S3 That is an excellent argument, but at the same time an if~y argument, 

you WLA ane. Sm shoe ⏑ 
suceinet 

As This is tee. You have to have casein, statements and certainly I don’t want to 

involve the class in any long discussion of my reascns, but my reasons ooo 


S3 Yes, all right, all right. We agrea. It?s a pity last time that we really 
~“deared the toctuad 


the deck entirely fvw cou p but maybe you can bring up sone 
of these points later when we turn in connection with the Wasps. Did you want to 
add another point? 


(Miss So): Well, I “hink another point that I wanted to make was that just as a 


choice ee re —— — XV 
a ve S E a a a existence of the Unjust Speech and py 
conventionality. — no basis —— anywhore else? oe 
S3 tak 40 a — and I would say if we go on o 
what you said now it wuld meanthat Aristophanes’ mean, we 4 


from the 4s a reduction of human life to the life of the brutes. 


generalize 
I say brutes because Greek word which means animal, ineludes man. I zean, Ye 
È 
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ALtexe4ns of wisdom 
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meant this so literally, but there is this element in it. 


And that is exactly the suggestion which Plato makes in the Banquet. What Plato 
suggests in the is this: he knows of course that Aristophanes believed in 
th ore it serves him right if one leaves it at that and that is what 


X> wisdor*and 
wr ato” Ari 
<t ato“eensents. For stophanes, eros is--as presented by Plato--ergs is strictly 


R 


— 


Au 


horizontal., on the same level, not vertical, But the Platonic notion of eros is 
that it is Striving for the highest transcending level. Aristophanes understands it 
crudely, horizontally. Another way of putting it is that in the of 
Aristophanes introduces commmnism and equality of the sexes. As a matter fact, 
there is a preponderance of the female sex, roughly as Plato suggests in the 


ee Se S ee — 


n ee ee eee c and completely 
absent from the The third big institution: rule of philosophy. 
And that of course is ated to shetier arog is understood horisontally or vertically. 
Vertically means denial of’pois, of mind, and therefore it’s a denial of the rule of 


o And on this basis, Plato has twilt his comical presenta’ © on 
in the Bangyet where the whole effort of © pre-wind "ê 
te, simple union of the tw separated parts, say and females, and complete 


ja0/liesion to that ani that of course, means there is no longer any object of the mind 


p * 


a-Vigsihere’s this thinking being and there the object of the thinking being. 
That dete teat of Plate. But Plato*s objection goes of course moch deeper as he 
indicates in the Banquet by having Aristophanes change his place with the physician 
Eryximachos, who is a direct pupil of the famous pre-Socratic philosopher ——— 
The pre Sooratae philesophy--that is what Plato suggests--does not understand mind 
in its specific character. And therefore, it mst reduce mind, in one way or the 
other, to non=mind. And therefore, in application to human things, it mst reduc? 
men to brutes which, of course, is not limited to pre-Socratic philosophy. It comes 
up again in modern materialistic and positivistic thought where the same occurs again 
technically perhaps more perfect, but I believe also less clear. That is surely the 
point. But, as I say, that is not an interpretation of Aristophanes. It is really 


of view, the fact that the birds, for example, 
Plato 


whe ere awake and can talk, 
the only really thinking beings are Socrates and Agathon and Aristophanes, although 
he dozed off a little bit earlier in the banquet. This much. Now what other point 


As Exactly what standard is he judging the old Athenian polity ty? 


S: Well, this question mist be answerable on the basis of what we have read, Why 
does he prefer the old polity to the present azter democracy? Is there anyone 
among you who has an answer? It’s not a difficult question. Well, all the excesses 
which he presents, yes? For example, this jury system and this preponderance of 
the rabble of Athens, of the city of Athens, as compared with the healthy rural 
Population. This siwfiat oo I mean, what was common to the conservatives, if we 


Sim ple 
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may use that terme I mean the point of view which you'll find in Plato, in oe 

in Thucydides and everywhere. The sams people who were afraid of the madness--tha 

‘was the term which they used--of the democracy where everyone had imphtscstity’ the * prene’ 
same Sayo I mean, the simple thing that the lot can make anyone a juryman and even 

can give him one of the highest positions. There were certain restrictions only on 
generalship and on the treasury. I mean, because these seem to be imprudent, to 

make a man a general who was a notorious coward or had no other distinction or to 

make a man a treasurer who was a notorious embezzler. So there... But otherwise the i 
restrictions were very small. You had to prove that you had paid your taxes--or 
the equivalent of taxes--that you had done your military service if you were called | 
upon to do it and, an interesting other point, whether you took proper care of the 
graves of your parents. That was also a point used in the dokimathia as they called 
it, a kind of appraisal preceding electional vote. The others who fulfilled these 
minimal conditions, their names were in the urn and could be selected. The good 
old times .oo I mean, the point is this: whether these times were so good is a 
long question. And there is also a question whether each of these men who speaks 
about them was utterly convinced of that. The general idea was a brake, you know, 
to apply a brake, in practical terms it means is there not a body of laws--that was 
not so Clearly defined as it might be today--a body of laws which camot be over- 
ridden by psëphis mA, by a mere vote on a measure of today. For example, take the 
case of Socrates--the. only political action of Socrates--the question of the 


» ee 


$ 
““GeneralsYat the battle of Argimsai. They had not picked up the corpses. It vas, en po 
— —7— 


not a matter of the living sailors, but of the corpses. It was a 

because they had to be brought home to Ithaca for proper burial, That had something 
to do with ancestor worship and this kind of thing. There was a trial. And in the 
trial certain legal safeguards--namely, that the decision must not be made on the 
same day and I forgot the other points--there was a law and it was simply disregarded. 
And Secrates protested, of course without success. Now, in other words, while in a 
way the assembly was sovereign, it was still understood there are certain laws which 
one cannot change. They don’t have the simple distinction which we have between the 
Constitution and ordinary law, but something like it,is this, 


Now the old-fashioned o were very anxious to limit the legislative power of — 
he as In other the fundamental distinction between a vote on 

common measures which had to remain within the limits of the law and simple change-- f 

you know what I mean, outright change of the law. That was a practical, very $ 

important point, but it went also together with other issues: for example, Rs 

dmpirialism and exploitation by the leading city, namely Athens, of her allies or WV 

an anti-émpirialistic policy and therefore one which wuld have avoided the proven- 

twon-of war and would have regarded the cooperation of Athens and Sparta against a 

foreign enemy as a most important consideration. In that way, I think that the 

extreme democracy at home which went together with an éupirialistic policy--you 

see, that is very different from what the line-up generally, in modern times, is-- 

the extreme democracy was an extremely empirialistic policy, an irrational policy. 

That was the view of these men. I mean, Thucydides, who is particularly fair and 


restrained in his t and who admits that Pericles himself, if he had lived 
long enough, would have’ssen the ion but Pericles was dead at that time. And 
the successors to Pericles the moderate policy of Pericles. Bat the 


objection to Pericles was this: that Pericles, by destroying, by bringing in the 
extreme democracy, made moderation entirely dependent on the accident that the key 
man happened to be a moderate man. The institutional brakes he had abandoned and 
therefore the objection to Pericles. 

gata iets. 
You have @ contemporary ‘Tekie=us, for example, the issue which was raised by the 


Supreme Court packing. Exidentij-jiu=omtt<know. Anything altering the brakes on 
worm decadesad oO. 
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the practica! 
the wil of the ority of the moment, That was a powerful issue and I think 
every sensible man rou on the same side. There can perhaps be made a case for 


Pericles in the beginning situation, but that is a difficult thing. The prima facie 
case was new to these people. I mean, we must not follow present-day inclinations 
and all kinds of wrong analogies to think that this was mere prejudice. I think 
one can say that all the great writers whom wo have, to the extent voo The word 
democracy can mean all kinds of things, the word is not decisive, but their general 
notion of what is sensible and not the over“notion does not differ so that the 
practical proposals of a man like Thucydides, men like Plato and Aristotle and 
Aristopahens would not have differed APR Sera difference is not there. 
The difference is in the principles of. cte was a crude political 
term, that was the ancestral polity, sonuething which existed or was thought to 
have existed. There was politically oo prior to the emergence of 

~ the extreme democracy, And then they united, So that does not create a great 
difficulty. I mean, of course, one. assemble the material and go to a 
biographic point, but I think the is fairly obvious when we begin. And of 
course there was a connection between this constitutional change and a certain 
innovation in manners. I mean, say, the old-fashioned respect for older people, 
respect for parents, respect for tradition, declined, naturally. 


neor! eS, 
Then there was a connection between this loosening of the old morality and 
what is vulgarly called the Sophist. But here a difficulty arises because here not 
en |an so-called Sophists were”unscrupulous men. And, secondly, that contained also a 
i possible remedy for the Serm. Therefore, the ambiguity of people like Aristophanes 
and also like Plate. Plato also knew a restoration was impossible. He has indicated 
that as clearijas he could at the beginning of the Republic by the personnel of the 
— The personhel of the Republic, I mean the characters there apart from 
ates, to the extent that they are not foreigners simply like Thrasymachos and so 
on. Some of them, at any rate, were victims of the restoration-<of the reaction to 
the restoration which was tried by Critias and the Thirty Tyrants. And Plato himself 
says in the seventh letter he had to begin’4s’a very young boy of twenty a certain E 
for this restoration attempt, but after a very short time the old demooracy, «Ù Ņ 
which he loathed appeared to him like the Golden Age=-look what an expression-—the, »> V 
Golden Age, compared with the beastliness of his om relatives, such people like / wY 


of 


Critias and Charmides, the tyrants. So Plato didntt knowthe rubes O renedy 
they could find was that this glibness of tongue could be put to the right use and 
then it would be even ness higher than the ancestral polity. 


Qs Then is Aristophanes suggesting soo 


Ss Something of this kind. The Aristophanean comedy is, of course, novelty. And 
this pride, this novelty of which I spoke, But this novelty is, at the same time, an 
attempt to preserve, in a different medium and therefore in an altered form, the old, 
to defend the e Surely. There is no question that he knew. But the simple 
terms in which problem is stated frequently does not do justice to what 
Aristophanes wants. Aristophanes is compelled by the fact that he writes comedies 
to present everything, and particularly this issue, in gross and crude terms. Do 
you want to say something at this point, Mr. Hale? 


As TI pass. 
Ss Good. Now, is there any other point you wanted to bring up? 


(Miss Sills): I'm still not clear on what justice is, according to Aristophanes. 
Is it the old morality? 


A 
? 


* * 
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Ss: Yes, the questicn is an excellent question, but I think you will seek in vain, 
as far as I can see, a definition of justice by Aristophanes. But can we not recon- 


crude notions of justice. Now what is the most primitive definition of justice 
which occurs in Plato or Aristophanes and which, on reflection, proves to be 
untenable, but which is good enough for many practical purposes. 

deposits, Z 
As ~tetpaibosap eras) 


S3 That is already too subtle. There is a moh cruder cne. 
As Give to each his due. 


S3 That’s still more ¿oo That*s the same that Mr. says, only yours is more 
sophisticated. Noo 


The opposite of justice is violence or maybe fraud. But 

une “man who is law abiding. That’s clear. And that he 
t comes up this little question: Is everything which was 
by, every measure passed by the assembly in a moment of hysteria brought about by 
hysterical speeches of demagogues, is this a law? No, of course not! A law is a 









[rrara which has lasted for a long time, the old law. And that, of course, 


includes all such things as the crude prohibition against theft, robbery, murder, 
and so on and so on. What we still understand. I mean, in our ordinary speech 
about these matters, we understand a square versus a crook. That is the first 
orientation we have in the name of justice. And then, naturally, we know that some- 
times a crook is not as crookish as he seems to be and a square is not as square as 
he seems to be and therefore we have to ascend and there the difficulties arise. 
That is, of course, what Aristophanes himself does to some eaztent. 


And then if we take this beatiful traditional definiticn of justice to which we 
refer, justice is a constant perpetual bill to give everyone what is his due. 
Surely, tut who determines what is a man’s due? The law! Absolutely. Bat the law 
“oy nature, not by mere human arbi » and there the difficulties arise. But 
even there we have certain notions, crude notions. For example, one rule which is 
not a matter of mere positive lawS first come, first served, which has a certain 
legitimacy without any question, but he who cares sufficiently to get up at six in 
the morning or five in the morning to be the first in line, whereas the other one 
is lazing in bed and comes at eleven, the later one cannot complain when the things 
are distributed, you know? That is one rule. Another rule of this kind which is 
more important perhaps is that the wiser, the more responsible, and the more public 


irresponsible and purely selfish. And so, all kinds of things. 

treatise 
But a poet is under ro obligation to write a thesis on these, Plato and Aristotle 
were, to different degrees. Aristotle certainly did it very well in the fifth 
book of the Figg. where ho had,long treshiif in witch sil these things which are 
rooted are cl upo If they are properly ccamented, they are really exhaustive, 
you will see. But a comment would be necessary, indeed. Not that Aristotle omitted 
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s beenbo and one has to soo And then there are certain things 


9 
which simply have to be left by their very nature to mere arbitrariness. The most 
# may “be Qlan unyust maher, and theve frre One would have +o 
qe tl the question what is due +o a man 
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simple example is, of course, right and left driving. Is it not by nature mre 
just to drive right than to drive left. Yes? But if you take such a question like 
— Sh Sly S ee ee ee because that murder is to 

be forbidden is, I think, not a controversial issue in any society, you know? I 
think there is not any movement in this country for the abolition, I don’t say of * 
capital punishment, tut of punishuent for mrder. Nor, for that matter, theft and wel 
robbery or cubezslement. But the question is, of course, the property; the ways, 5° 
in wich property is distributed in society as a whole which depends oma? Lasts —- 
You know that there are legal ways of confiscating property, of robbing people, and 
the old argument was, what*s the difference whether a highwayerobber takes away 
your money or the polis in the form of a law? Isn’t that also robbery? Great 
questions. Really great questions, because it is clear that the polis, if it is 
to be respected, cannot behave like a robber. So they mst have a good ground for 
that. 


e: 
Now the good ground usually given is, of course, the public good. But is it not P. 
a central part of tho public good to consider the property rights, — f 
property rights, the pre-existing inequalities, or y yt 
the root of all injustice as Rousseau, for example, said and the Socialists aften l 

said? That pab% à very important question, a really fundamental question: 
Is an absolutely egalitarian society in this respect possible — Sri a 
or is it not? If inequality is necessary, then of course fone could rightly say i 
why should the injustice that Mr. I has inherited au a MIINA tuk fins T bao LIDi 

the time that for once Mr. Y gots the million and Mr. X gets 

nothing? It is this turmoil, this upheaval, in any proportion, apart from private 
greed and envy and should one not leave it at the ordinary traditional ways of 
inequality and so on? These are of course the fundamental questions regarding 
justice but that does not memi oco And I'm sure, I have no doubt, that Aristophanes 
was, on the whole, in favor of a very “conservative” policy. I mean, in other words, 
a RS re SAn E e ons oth es ap S gge llr y 
purchasing and so on-=-mst be ee ee ae ee ee — 
by force or frand, are forbidden and mist be punished and these elementary things 
he accepted without any doubt. That there are difficulties there, deeper difficul- 
ties, I'm sure he was aware of, just as Plato was aware of, and he would have 
admitted, I think, that there is a certain point where a kind of crude convention 
4s the only way out. The alternative would be ve of all stabdlityouwiur, . 
But one must emphasize whether it is a crude convention or whether it is Hosea a /uc sd 


Aai pay of reason because if it is law of reason, no exceptions can be permitted 


under any circumstances. If it is a crude rule of thumb, then it can be modified 
if circumstances arise where higher considerations demand such a modification. That 
I think is theisme. 


So the people who speak so mech of the conventional character are not necessarily 
enemies oftmlitzgtions , but they may only mean that all rules or actions of which 
Jaws are the most inportant part, vhether any rules of action can be strictly 


always nature, the nature of man, the nature of human associations. That all gives 

sone broadly ... for broad purpose sufficiently clear directive, Not for any 

individual case, becouse every individual case is different from the other and what a 
yan SIN SS ee ee ee ee ee In the majority of ve 
cases this is the best thing, but there was al ways pdmitted the necessity of a kind ;\"> 
of a translegal redress called equity or department- powers or what have you if such g 
things existed and also such things as emergency powers. Iu know, in emergency 
situations requiring them. This, I think, is the political meaning of that. I mean, 
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qui 
you have good examples today. For example, the issue regarding birth control where — 
y ¥9a_have on the one hand the proposition, which AcPover-state@ for the sake o 
\+~glarity, that\is simply bad and the others who say that it depends on circumstances 
and so ona Yes? 


Qs Would you say then that Aristophanes suggests that the prohibition against incest, 
the sacredness of the family, is illicit for a reason, but that it has to be backed x“ 
up by something sacred or else it will be broken? Ce 
N 
S: Yes, sire. I mean, this extreme example and this extremely shocking example ky 
of incest is of course .». That is exactly the point. We cannot perhaps easily „Ñ 
visualize a situation in which incest can be defensible, nlc artes O 
tirgoti S WO 


what would happen after a molear disaster where human beings might be confronted 
with this situation. Should the human race perish or should they do this most i 
horrible thing as a way for survival, for the recovery of man. We cannot know that. | 
This is a very harsh thing to contemplate, bat let us take an example which is $ 
simpler; the famous story of the two men on a raft. The alternati 
murder, both forbidden things, but they have no choice. 


That 
The ancient thinkers saw that there is one solution, a crude solution, which of 
course was taken by some people there and which plays a great 
—— philogophy in men like Machiavelli and Hobbs, 
to fo solution, no just sclution, can be suggested.” But then one can of 
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nothing 
extreme cases in which justice fades into injustice without any possibility of a 
distinction and still that doesn’t say that justice is a merely arbitrary human 
arrangement. Now let me see, there are some examples of that. I would say that 
is the simple difference between Socrates, Plato and Aristotle and, say, Machiavelli 
(or Ve? and Hobbs; that iemhemmt Aristotle the orientation is foRithe normal case. 0, yes. 
an In present-day, example: existentialist literature. This problem comes up again 
with a deep unawareness of the oldness of the problem. I remember a statement by 
Sartre Di on this case in France, 1941, in German Occupation. A French young toy; the 
only decent member of the family, his mother. The others are all collaborators 


e stay with his mother? In other words, a conflict of duty between country 
and the mother. Sach things exist and I think it is not " to deny that 
there can be sucu unsolvable conflicts. The conclusion whieh draws: this 


to say that man can under no circumstances act with a clear conscience is, of 

course, an absurd conclusion. So extentialien is, in this respect, simply connected 

with this way of looking at the moral problem from the extremes and not fron the 
So we see our problems, what we study in Aristophanes, is not very far 

from us, not merely ancient history. Mr. Burns? | 

@"Thart shows that there +s aoyurnee; SQ Cause when | idee oa ty Phe 


fough cases, F autreme Gases™ 
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A: I'n just curious. If you take those two speeches in the Cloudg—-the Just Logic 
and the Unjust Logic coo 


S: What logic? Don’t forget that logic does not exist prior to Aristotle. It 
does not even exist in Aristotle, but in a crude way you could say it exists in 
_Avistotle. Yes? Go on, Mr. Burns. 


As One defending the brutish morality and the other defending a traditional mrality. 

Well, Aristophanes certainly is not that brutish and he doesn’t present us, in these 

three plays, with a traditional person if they are the corrupted traditionals, 
individuals 

S: But what about the dicasts in the Wasps? The jurymen? You mean sgrecahbee, 


As Yes, tut the point that you ... Even with the dicasts, the point is there has 
been a break. There is a break in their condition; there is no longer the sane 
social condition, let us say, which allowed them to exist in a type of rural domain 
which may have existed before. Now, I'm trying to find a common denominator between 
the three situations in the three plays, the situations of the final scene in all 
the plays; Strepsiades® burning out of Socrates, Peisthetaerus’ final victory, in a 
sense, and Philocleon’s dancing in the streets. If these are perhaps symbolic or 
actual statements of what Aristophanes considers is a just reconciliation of the 
situation, I can’t figure that out. 


S: Yes, that is perfectly correct. I mean, I wauld state it slightly differently. 
The fact that the Clouds has an unhappy ending--if an unheppy ending in a comic 
manner, not a tragic manner, no killing--whereas the two other plays have happy 
endings, surely they do, ma 15 no vert ou, 


Az: The second thing is that in two of the plays, in tho Waspa end tùs Birds, there’s 
some kind of crsative element in the ending, if you can t creative. 


S3 No, you can’t. 
As You can*t, Well ooo 


S: You create a concept, but the problem ... You know what that means? You vote 
or you elect a Congress. Or God created the world, That’s also possible. Bat you 
cannot call this so if you want to speak appropriately, you cannot say create. 
Bat, say inventions. 


Az Inventions. There are tw inventive situations and one not inventive, or one 
Which doesn’t seem to keed to anything perhaps in the same inventive msnner, the Clouds. 


S: Yes, but in the first place, granted that Socrates was a man who actually lived, 
whereas it would be safe to say that Philocleon ami Bdelycleon were inventions of 
the poet and Peisthetaerus and Ruelpides were invented persons. This is quite true. 
But otherwise invention, of course, ån the I mean, did you ever 
ese a Cloud speak? Did you ever a Just Speech an Unjust Speech coming up 
and having a discassion with one another? ' 


As I was thinking in terms of the final statement of the play, of this mggestion 
of a category or by the way the situation finally evolved and what it means. hy do 
the plays end in this way? 

40e% 


S: Because what Socrates does deserves to be punished. What Peisthetacrus and what 
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Bdelycleon does to his father dees not deserve to be punished. Why not take these 
simple points? I mean, let us not underestimate these things, I mean, our abstract 
art in every field makes us oblivious to these very elementary things which are so 
crucial. The visible things. For example, Madame Bovary, That Madame Bovary 

perishes in a most terrible manner, I mean this absolutely miserable and degrading 
end, is absolutely essential for understanding the very nobility of this woman. 

I mean, that is true, I think, of every scientific or scholarly activity. The most 


movie, There is a kind of false sophistication, which one may very well call 


As I think I more care about the reasons. I completely agree with you, but the 
reasons ooo 


S: Yes, essentially the reasons. Then you have to see what is it what makes 
Socrated fate in the deserved and what is it what makes Philocleon-—a moeh 


8 
pag 


state of complete schizophrenia, drunkeness, have >» and for some reason 
the wigar applauded it becausecdjcre wo"? sone fony Sees aE and go it 
Prior to investigation, anything is possible. And that is 
the burden of Mr. Hale’s criticism, that what he says are absolute verities which 
are true; which precede any empirical investigation. Whether that is a fair 
criticiam of your whole statement I cannot say because I haven*’t read it, tut you 


Now let us tum to the o You will have seen that the play begins with a long 


Birds a chief character, if not the chief character, appears immediately. This 
also belongs to these externals which we have discussed. In this case E nive vo antwer, 
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Now what is the situation? Bdelycleon has looked up his father because the father 
suffers from an illness. You may lock up your father. For example, ict us assume 
he has pneumonia and is ruming a 105 temperature and wants to get up, you can use 


Perhaps we'll read that, in the translation, page 221, bottom, verse 8l following. 
You have it? Do you have it? 

As Where do you want me to start? 

Ss Page 221 aoo “And he conjectures from his own disease.” Do you have that? 
Xanthias after 


o 


A: "Nay, but the word does really end with -lover. 
Then Sosias here observes to Dercylus, That ‘tis a drink-lover. 


"Confound it, no: That’s the disease of honest gentlemen. 

*Then next, Nicostratus of Scambon says, Itis a sacrifice- or stranger-lover. 
“What, like Philoxerus? Ho, by the dog, Not quite so lewd, Nicostratus, as that. 
"Come, ied <a you'll never find it out, So all keep silence if you want 


I*ll tell you the disease old master has. He is a lawcourt-lover, no man like hin. 
Judging is what he dotes on, and he weeps Unless he sit on the front bench of all.” 


Ss Now let us stop here. By the way, in this remark when he brings out what the 
— e Ge oe ee ee a e eee on 
Ee ee ee ee the Republic. Now what he says, he’s not a 
lover 8 not 


of strangers. He? ee eee ee were 
for over of —— and used as the proper name of 
one individual who was a fellow and that is the case that suited. But 


the real point is this: He is a lover of sacrifices, yes? He is a lover of sacrifices. 
mot denied, That he is a lover of strangers is denied and we will see later 

on that the wasps are not lovers of strangers by nature. I mean, the the 

fellow-citizens, not the others. ee a e s stated to 


situation. Philocleon, the father, tries to break out and he’s prevented from 
doing so by his son and the tw slaves. You see, it’s also important that the 
slaves force their master, you know? The natural order is destroyed in both 

respects. Turn to page 224, top, which is verse 156 following. Who is ready to 
read this? Miss S430? HINI? 


A: I'n not sure I know where. 
Ss Top of page 224. 


As "Let me out, villains! let me ot to judge. 
What, shall Dracontides escape unpunished? 


“What if he should? 
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“Why once, when I consulted The Delphian oracle, the God replied, 
That I should wither if a man escaped me. 


"Apollo shield us, what a prophecy?!” 


S: Yes. You see, that’s the point. As you see, the lover of oracles, induced 
originally by a Delphian oracle, to become a hanging judge. That’s the great theme 
going through the play. His motive is a sense of duty imposed upon him by the 
Delphian oracle. , 

there ss a funny 
Now then, tn«bhemfimel scene where Philocleon escapes from his prison like Odysseus. 
Under what kind of a creature was it? 


As An ass. 


| 
: 
E 
| 
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As Trojans 


Now Bdelycleon calves his father in very harsh terns and forces him back into the 
3 


house. He uses violence against his own father. Philocleon, the father, call 

for help from Cleon and his fellow jurymen. The fellow jurymen turn out as a 
matter of course. Cleon never does. Philocleon proves to be the harshest of all 
judges. Harsh like a stone, We cannot possibly read everything. That is really 
very bad. This scene ... Now Philocleon comes to the jurymen and he is conscious of 
having done something evil. In other words, what the god commands him to do is to 
be harsh to others, to be evil to others. Only one point on page 230 on the second 
half which we might read. I have in mind verses 340 following. Let me see whether 
I can find that for you. At the bottom-of page 230, where Philocleon explains to his 
fellow dicasts what the situation is. Yes? 
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father? Here we have it, But the Chorus is shocked by such an atrocious behavios espe” 
and they suspect. Bdelycleon of being subversive in everything; a lover of tyranny, 
anti-democratic. And then there is a discussion between the Chorus and the 

father as to how he can get out. The only way is to gnaw through the meshes. 

After, he may be attacked by his son and the two slaves, but the Chorus assures 

him of protection. Look at page 232, bottom, verse 387, where the Chorus assures 
Philocleon that he dceesn*t run any risk. Do you have that? 


A: "O nothing, nothing will happen to you: keep up, old comrade, your hear® and hope; 
First breathe a prayer to your father’s gods: then let yourself dow by the trusty rope. 


"0 Lycus, neighbour and hero and lord! thou lovest the selfsame pleasures as I; 
Day after day we both enjoy the suppliant’s tears ami his wailing ory. 

Thou camest here thine abode to fix, on purpose to listen to sounds so sweet, 
The only hero of all that deigns by the mourner’s side to assume his seat:* 


8: That is all we need for our purpose. In other words, you see the denent of 
viciousness links up now with a hero, a hero in this sense, a demigod who also enjoys 
seeing men suffer. Now then, Philocleon still tries to get out, but he is dis- 
covered while he lets himself down. He is threatened with blows. And the Chorus 
now sends for help to Cleon. In the meantime, a dialogue develops between Bdelycleon 
and the Chorus. The accusations ere agein repeated very harsh. Bdelycleon is an 
—— subversive, tyrant. Again he makes clear that he wants to lead his 
ther to a life oo. 


(End of first side of reel) 


ceo 48 not a natural. thing, bat due to custom, to ethos. It is an acquired law. 

No one Would do this today. Here the argument between the father and son begins. 

The son observes that the dicasts are slaves and not the rulers, whereas the father 
observes that he rules over all. And it is made clear that the concerns 
the whole polity, the whole political order{who is ruling in A You see, the 
question is not a private question anymore, it concerns the whole affair. If you 
turn to page 240, line 3 to 4, verse 546 following, where the Chorus speaks. Do 

you have that? Read it, please. 


As "O friend upon whom it devolves to plead the cause of our Sovereign Power today, 
Now show us your best; now bring to the test each trick that an eloquent tongue can 
play” 


a ch 
S: Yes. So the Ch rus inpheses him, literally translated, on the whale kingship, 
* Y» Sovereign Power. The whole kingship; led this vs 


wa” anc O iow the el can tele. the rule of the jurymen, is not inferior to 
į 


kingship in any sense, The juryman is treated like a god; his rule is irresponsible, 
without appeal, Let us turn to page 243, bottom, verse 620, "Is this not a fine 
Gouinion of sine?” Do you have that? Read it. 


As "Is this not a fine dominion of mine? Is it less than the empire of Zeus?” 


S: Tmagine that a god like this lover of sacrifices, commissioned by the Delphian 
oracle, exercises himself godly powers. Yes? 


As “Why the very seme phrases, so grand and divine, For me, as for Him, are in use. 
Yor when we are raging loud and high In stormy, tumltuous din, 


i 
| 
i 


: 
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— 1 0 Zens! say the passers-by, How thundsrs the Court within! 

wealthy and great, when my lightnings glare, Turn pale and sick, and mutter a 
prayer. 

You fear me too: I protest you do: Yes, yes, by Demeter I vow ‘tis true. 

Bat hang me if I am afraid of you." 


S: Yes. So. That is only as a specimen. Then Bdelycleon’s response; line 650, 
that is on page 24h, bottom. The speech of Bdelycleon on page 244, bottom, yes? 


As “Hard were the task, and shrewd the intent, for a Comedy-poet all toagreat 
To attempt to heal an inveterate, ald discease engrained in the heart of the state," 


S: Now let us stop here. For a comic poet, that is what Bdelycleon says. Through 
Bdelycleon, the comic poet himself speaks, Bdelycleon is, in a way, the comic poet, 
just as the slave spoke for him. Bdelycleon knows that he cannot heal this ancient 
disease, but it is implied perhaps the comic post can supply some relief. Now let 
us go on where we left off immediately. Yes? 


As "Yet, O dread Cronides, Father and Lord.” 


Ss Yes. Who is that, by the way? Who is dread Cronides? Zeus, of course. Or 
our Father Zeus, yes? And what does the father reply? 


As "Stop, stop, don’t talk in that father-me way." 


top, verse 792, Bdelycleon’s speech. Yes? 


As “Let a panic possess them, they’re ready to give 
Euboea at once for the State to divide, 


e; unwilling that these 
here to-day 





As Ten mimtes of five. 


— — t- 


a?” 


i 
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S3 Yes. Well, now I think we drop that and I mention only this. The Chorus is 
convinced, The Chorus is convinced by this speech, Although they do not derive 


. amy benefit from Bdelycleon’s proposal, they are convinced because they identify 


themselves with the father, with Philocieon. How can this be? I mean, how can Py 
you identify yourself with someone else who gets all the money and you are happy eg 
because he gets all the money? How is this possible? Let us use a bit of 


t 
“psychology” to understand that. Can there be such a vicarious pleamre and to ova 


what extent can it be? That is, I think, a very good observation of the poets” 
because if people look up to a man as the jurymen look up to Pizadecweon'then they 
can be satisfied by his satisfaction. I mean, I have heard that some union men 
are very proud of the elegant Cadillacs driven by the union leaders. These poor 
fellows don’t have such elegant Cadillacs, but they vicariously enjoy these those. 
Cadillacs, yes? And 30 they are satisfied. Is this a wrong observation? * 
masned be. Let us assume then that it wasn’t wrong in this case. 


demos C?) 
What does the poet teach? The Santa. these simple jurymen, are cured betause 
of their basic good natures. naturedness is a word which Aristotle applies to 


the common people in his Ath Cons tion. And this good-naturedness is 
analyzed a bit; because of their — e on the rich or on certain rich 
people. The malady of Athens are not the common people, but the demagogues on the 
one hand and wealthy old men like Philocleon on the other. In this particular 
play, Aristophanes is not concerned with the demagogues. He emphasizes that by 
having Cleon called in and Cleon never comes out. Cleon is not the theme. The 
other one is. In the Wasps, the theme of the poet is the type represented by 
Philocleon. 


Then the son convinces both the other dicasts and his father, He has done violence 

unto his father and gotten away with it. That’s amazing. There is a parallel to 

that in the oldest play by Aristophanes which has been preserved, the Asharnians. 

A man commits high treason. He makes a private peace. with the enemy, with Sparta, aie a 
during the war and he is naturally persecuted, as he should be. But then he does 

one thing. He borrows rags from Buripides--Euripides liked to dress his heroes in 
Tagse-and clothed in these rags and with his head on the executioner’s block, the 

man who had committed high treason makes a speech to the citizen body, thepres er 
the American Legion, and he succeeds in splitting them and then he's free. 


RAN 10 ythe-cessmaaak part of the commnity is on your side, the mere law can no —— 
A) — That is thet. So you can get away with high treason under certain 


conditions. Here it is shown that pex Can get away with beating his own father 
under certain conditions. He got away with it. Yes? 


Az: In ppg to his son, the demagogue, he changes his opinion. He judges his 






previous opi: | Is this judgment evil? If he has been judging evilly in the 
past, doing » is he doing mischief at this point when he judges his past 
opinion to be bad, condemns his past opinion, and is convinced by his son? 


S: But he is ong convinced of one point, that he is not as powerful in Athens as 


met D2: 


he believed he was. Only of that. The question of hanging or condemning did not ont 


come up. He only was strutting around and saying, "Everyone depends on me. I'm of 
as powerful in Athens as Zeus waG,in the universe." And then his son proves to? 

him by simple statistics about the revenue Ə is wrong. @ were 

so powerful as a juryman he would get, say, ten thousand a year and he gets only 


two hundred a year. Well. If that doesn’t prove it, I don’t know what could prove 
it. That is it. The hanging is not a question. 


Now Philocleon has been convinced that he does not rule like a king, E @ god, but 
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he cannot give up his real inclination, namely to sit in judgement and to condemn. 
This is the only thing he cannot give up. And therefore the compromise; he's 
permitted to act as a judge in his house where the activity is anyway more pleasant. 
Well, a simple thing, an innocent example, I suppose--I never was on a jury--you 
can’t smoke cigarettes while sitting on a jury bench. At home you can smoke 
cigarettes and he gives some Greek equivalents for that thing. Now then, the very 
fine scene where the court sitting takes place in the house. There is one verse 
eco I wonder if I can find it easily. We must now really rush disgracefully. 
There is a remark by Bdelycleon, verse 834, where he says, what's the matter? How 
terrible is the addiction to locality, to a place and to what is customary in that 
Place. You see, that would be somewhere ... let me see. I can’t find it here. 
bebis- uot- naammaaaann That comes up later again, this subject. That's 
— Yre is not brought out in the translation. 
tal 
You see, that is iha Diiin The father is, in a way, a typical patriarch, but in 
a somewhat problematic way. And that means attachment to the local for its own 
sake. Bdelycleon does not have that. There is a beatiful presentation of this 
same problem in prose in Xenophon's Greek History. There he has given a descrip- 
tion of two leading Greek generals of the city--at the beginning of the third 
book. Two Spartans. One is the famous king, Aleschylaug.-who is really a model : 
of a king, I mean a common blimp--and also generals of whom you may know, and so on. 
But then there is another fellow. He is very militar, but he proved to be hope- 
lessly inefficient. He destroys what his predecessor had done without any fuss,in 
ten days. The name of this predecessor isDer<,i:ide5 , whom everyone called Sisyphts. 
It means, not in the sense we know today, but the super-clever and the grandfather 
of Odysseus was called Sisyphos. And he did a magnificent job without any fuss. 
Row this man, who was such a perfectly wonderful fellow and also very humane and 
nice, was however punished, for example, for not being very strict, for ataxia, 
for some lack of discipline when he was with the Spartan army in ah 
and he has another quality which Xenophon calls, with an intranslatable word, 
e likes to be away from the demos, he likes to be away from home. 
You know that is a —— feature, it seems to be characteristic of Bdelycleon. 
F the son is praised by his father for doing everything according to the manners 
f the country. Now there is a sacrifice prior to the sitting and Bdelycleon prays. 
es, that we might read, on page 253, verse 875 following ... let me find it for you. 
Yes, the long speech of Bdelycleon on page 253, second half. Read it please. 


As “"Aguieus! my neighbour and hero and lord! who dwellest in front of my vestibule 
gate, 
I pray thee naain Pleased to accept the rite that we new for my father create." 


why I mention it. 


S: Note the emphasis on novelty. He introduces a new rite. A new rite. He made 
an innovation. Go on. 


Oe, 
A: "O bend to @ pliant and flexible mood the stubborn and resolute oak of his will, 
And into his heart, so crusty and tast, a trifle of honey for syrup instil. 
Endue him with sympathies wide, A sweet and humane disposition, 
Which leans to the side of the wretch that is tried, And weeps at a culprit’s petition. 
From harshness and anger to turn, May it now be his constant endeavour, 
And out of his temper the stern Sharp sting of the nettle to sever." 


S: Yes. That’s all we need. You see. The harshness of Philocleon appears in 
contrast to the gentleness of the demos as presented, indeed. Now, that is the scene 
of which Miss Stills reported last time, the trial of the dog. He has to judge 
somebody and at least a dog, you see. And it shows that Philocleon hasn't changed 


feat + 


-~ 


À 4% 


side 
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at all. He's as eager to condemn as he was before, but his son deceives him into 
acquitting the poor dog. And he’s rather shocked by it and at the end of this, 

on page 257, middle, as we will see, the motivation becomes clear again. The 
motivation is piety. He thinks he commits a sin by acquitting. The little joke, 
by the way, is this: there was a lawsuit against Laches{¢, who is know to you 
from a Platonic dialogue called Lachesig, and here there was some affair in Sicily 
where Cleon persecuted. And the dog is called Labes, you know, in 
Greek, and Labes comes from the Greek word 1 which means take, to take away, 
to steal, the taker. That’s a vulgar joke which links it up with the contemporary 
situation. 


Now, this piety is to be replaced by pleasure and this pleasure is meant to include 
love of human beings, kindness, philanthropy. Now, in the parabasis, the Chorus 
speaking for the poet cays, admiring the poet's courage in attacking monsters like 
Cleon--which he does not do in his plays, by the way--and his novel inventions. 
You see, the two elements, the political action--let us call it the poet's justice 
e-and his inventiveness, his cleverness, these are the two sides, the two claims 
Placed by the poet. The Chorus consists of the jurymen, of true~-born Athenian 
citizens. They are the defenders of Athens against the Persian invasion. That 
was the...’ greatest moment where their waspishness, their stings, their anger--the 
word anger is sometimes used, the word thymos which is only translated by spirited- 
ness--the key theme of Plato’s Republic; spiritedness, the quality of the guardians. 
That is characteristic of the citizens. At that time, they did not yet know how to 
speak well. But they were concerned with who was the best sailor or soldier, 

o Thus they became the founders of the Athenian empire. They are proud of 


Seta 
having stings, which means,cof being harsh spirited and ill-tempered, these terms. 


They were proud of that, because the®Rare the conditions for winning a war. A war 
is not won by Spine ss >o They were distempered to the highest degree, 
both in war and in peace. Their vindictiveness in law courts is only the reverse 


Sa of their prowess in battle. The only political reform which they iavossewmed “2 


is limitation of fuli citizen rights to those who have served in the army. A 
defensible position to take. It is not altogether reasonable, because someone 
might be bodily unable to bear arms and might be good in counsel. We know that 
famous poem. But that ts@%3 G@imple men would think that way, @is perfectly 
defensible. There is a praise of waspishness. There is a right kind of waspishness 
against a foreign element; there is a wrong kind against fellow citizens. And what 
the poet attacks is oniy the wrong kind, naturally. That is c@poial. 


Now the next scene. Bdelycleon tries to change his father. So what is implied? 

We must not forget that. The first substitute for condeming, public condemning, 
is domestic condemning. And that worked out well, because of the trickery of 
Bdelycleon. But no conversion of the father because the father wants to condemn, 
too. You remember. The son tricked him into it. So the son tries now a more 
radical cure. He tries to change his father into a fashionable gentleman. Now 
these are very amising scenes which we, unfortunately, cannot read. If you would . 
turn to 266, bottom, that is verse 1250, well, we can't read that. He gives some his 
specimens of how people converse in polite society. You see, they talk abcit 
special subjects and so on. We mentioned this last time. Drink and laughter of 
gentlemen. Yes, then, all right: 


The father goes into polite society, but that’s a complete failure. He doesn’t 
behave like such a fine gentleman at all. A slave gives him a report of the wigar 
and vicious conduct of that old fellow at the dimer, Philocleon now becomes the 
object of judicial proceedings which he now dispises, you see, because he's on the 
receiving end. He promises his inheritance to the flute-girl when his son is dead. 


oro ene ae : 
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He mistakes his son for his father--you see how drunk he is--and he’s prepared to 
beat his son, which means, of course, his father. You see, he’s a completely changed 
man. But nothing of this kimi is happening, because he’s too drunk for that and he's 
brought to his house by force by his son. Then there is another scene where the 
Chorus approves of the son’s conduct. I mean, in other words, what the son did to 
his father, using force against him, is perfectly decent as these guardians of 
decency, the jurymen, say. And the Chorus even expresses its admiration for the 

gon. In a way, the son ig the comic poet. There is a reconciliation between the 
demos and the comic poet. 


Now, let me see whether we can find that easily. A few more points. Why should 
you not read this, as I'm sure you didyat home. Let me see. Let us read the speech 
at the top of page 274, the slave speaking. Do you have that? 


A: "O Dionysus! here’s a pretty mess 

Into our house some power has whirligigged. 

Soon as the old man heard the pipe, and drank The long untasted wine, he grew so merry 

He won't stop dancing all the whole night through Those strange old dances such as 
Thespis taught; 

And your new bards he*’ll prove old fools, he says, Dancing against them in the lists 
directly.” 


S: Yes. In a way, he is the old reactionary, yes? But, on the other, hand he is 
in a way more fashionable than the reactionaries, because’ says bess 2 dorn 
tragedian$,in other words, the meaning was, they are old ye You see, there 
is a kind of coincidence with,reactionaryism and extreme modernity. It’s a 
complicated situation. extreme 


Well, in the final scene Philocleon parodies, ridicules, the dances of today and 
that ends with, there is no mayhem anymore. And all these terrible scenes with the 
flute-girl and with ... what kind of woman was that? What did she sell? I’ve 
forgotten. 





As A baker. 


S: A baker, yes. And he beat up people and was absolutely terrible, but now he 
behaves in a legitimate, in a legal manner. Wiemeas the end is peaceful, the end 
is happy. That 3s, 


Now I would like to make this conclusion about the play. The play proves to us one 
thing which has been of great interest to us in the two previous plays. A man way 
use force against his own father; namely, in order to prevent him from evil doing. 
And in order to turn him to a life of innocent pleasure. Such violence is legiti- 
mate if the force is used for the benefit of the father and/or the polis. Look at 
the beginning of the Republic wh the definition of justice is restoring 
sits: And then the objection comes: ə but if the fellow has gotten hold 

dep of the knife or the sub-machine gun, has become mad in the meantime? Of course noti 
How? Then justice is not simply identical with returning the polity. Now apply it 
to your father, which Plato doesn’t do explicitly in this place, Surely the duties 
to a mad father cannot be the same as the duties to a nonemad father. That’s 
important. So mere paternity doesn’t make if} And then, of course, as I said 
already last time, the particular kind of madness of the father. Harshness. 
Vindictiveness. Stings. Yes, but the stings are not altogether bad. stings 

en. -^| are needed against the foreign’ ehenemt. The polis needs ill-tempered Plato 
has used a mre delicate term than ill-tempered; he has called it spiritedness. 


i 
j 
i 
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But don’t forget what Plato says abowt the characters of the guardians of the y 


republic. They are to be like dogs; kind bff} their acquaintances and ill-tempered _/ . 4q 


towards strangers. He says so. Aristotle phesessrbkeit; but Plato says it. 

says ill-tempered. You know, like a vicious dog if he is not a fellow-citizen. 

This element of Aristotle is very gentlemanly and tries to keep out all harsh things 

from politics and he succeeds to a very great extent; not completely, because he has 

to bring in slavery in this funny way, yo know, in the first book. Some people 

know only this of Aristotle, namely slavery, but they don’t know how complicated that 
~ issue is in Aristophanes. I will take this up on another occasion. 


F 


All right. The polis needs a certain amount of ill-temperedness--viciousness I will 
call it. Harshness. And I think that is empirically true every day and applies to 
cutest the greatest societies, as well as to the vvmites® o Only the difference in 
degrees is very important, in passing. Now the city can avoid war. And perhaps it 
should avoid war. Surely unnecessary wars. But let us assume it succeeds in avoid- 
ing war for an unusually long time. What will happen? Will there be everything 
honey and milk? Not at all. The stings will become effective against fellow 
citizens. And that is what is presented here. You can say that is the dogmat*-For 
the time being, I am willing to settle for that. It was a dogmatic prejudice of 


Aristophanes that is no possibility of eradicagjon of the ngs. But I 
would if it fhe" an » which I you might it, I would 
er a man called who said something about the impossibility of 


A eradicating stings in his language. Is that not true? Good. So I have some social 
science support for Aristophanes. By the way, remember this beautiful story from - 
the Birds: the father-beater=-with also this vicious desire to beat someone--is sent 


tet: against a foreign enemy. Also, the war against the foreigners 
mo * 3 less vicious than the war against your nearest and dearest. 


Now this stingingness, this waspishness, is true of all wasps. But not quite of the 
hero of the play. He is a special kind. He is characterized by a special kind of 
waspishness which is traced to the Delphic oracle. If I can use one of these 
abominable modern words which the Greek language in the good times didn’t know, but 
\ s hel or 6,” colloquial understanding, religious fanaticism. It is 
afi this kind of waspishness with which the poet is concerned in our play. Not that of 
ay" the demos. The waspishness of the demos is partly useful and partly incurable. He's 
not even concerned with the waspishness of the demagogues. Remember, Cleon is called 
twice and never comes. The poet wants to emphasize as strongly as possiblejit is not 
Cleon and this kind of evil with which I'm concerned in this play. The waspishness 
of Philocleon is curable it seems, in a simple way; if he has the right kind of son 
who will beat him; But is curable only to some extent. Philocleon is prevailed 
upon to stay away from the law courts where he could do massive mischief, tut he 
needs some more or less vicious substitute. for the supreme viciousness of condemning 
people at all costs which is decided. And there are three such substitutes suggested. 
First, playing with condemning, pretending to condemn, as the scene with the dog. 
But that, of course, doesn’t cure the disease, it only substitutes harmless objects 
for the objects where he could do harm. The second substitute is refinement and 
elegant society. And that is a failure. A complete one, because he’s moch too 
crude. And that is the central point. That doesn't work. 


That would be the best point, although you mst not forget that the poet, with proper 
poetic license, presents this refinement in a grotesque form; you know, the very 
funny scene, what kind of coat he wears, what kind of shoes. The old man has never 
heard that such things exist. And the kind of conversation you make at a cocktail 
party and so on and so on. That is very funny and that is, naturally, legitimately 
—— But then there is a third which works and that is parody of the new art. 
over done 
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Aristophanes himself does it all the time, especially in connection with the tragedy 
of Euripides. 


Now these substitutes are supplied, and especially the last, by comedy and therefore 
Bdelycleon calls himself, in a way, a comic poet in this verse to which I have 
referred, is perfectly correct. The comedy mitigates the inevitable evils of the 
polis and the law. Therefore, because it mitigates evils which are felt more or less 
by every sane human being, the comedy is welcome. But the basis of comedy, precise pros 
wisdom, or to use a still harsher term, astronomy, understanding of the basis of __ +0 Feat, 
everything, is not welcome. You see, Socrates is interested in the crude so is # 
not welcome, I mean, only a very special individnal like Strepsiades has a momentary 
interest in it because he misconstrues the meaning of the whole. He thinks he can 

get out of his debts. But what the poet does,who knows what Socrates does, but 

puts it to a good human use--mitigating the evils, inevitable evils of society--that 
is welcome. 


The son fails in his attempt to transform his father into a man of elegant society. 
Only vulgar pleasures would attract this old guy. Perhaps we can say, because there 
are some allusions to that, that the son made the mistake of Aristophanes, whose 
Clouds were rejected by the judges, who was deserted by the Athenians, as is 
indicated in verse 1491. Yet the malicious wit of comedy is effective as a substi- 
tute and cure for the waspishness in question. That, I think, is what he means to 
say in the Wasps. That is clear, I think, that concept. The theme, or a theme, of 
great importance in the three plays we have discussed is the beating of the father i 
and the status is entirely different in the three plays because here we have, as I i 
Say, a legitimate bea where this isn’t true in other cases, It’s either * 


forbidden or leads to(incest.ꝰ) g] 


y : 
Now we have then to turn rather abruptly to Plato, the Apology and the Crito. when 
we begin to read that, we will not find directly these thiggssD6caise, as you know, 
the Apology is a defense of Socrates against the charges and the Crito is a dis- 
cussion between Socrates and, I don’t say his most intimate friend, but his oldest 
friend, as to whether he should escape from prison or should stick it out. But the 
connection is there to Aristophanes, to the problem of Aristophanes. Why des 
Secrates accept the verdict of the city of Athens, which is unjust? You know, when 





— ——* 


à _terrible that thar have condemned you to death unjustly. And then Socrates, for 
e smiling, laughing, d you have preferred it that I had been condemned 


justly? And so Socrates was condemned unjustly. That is at least the claim. And 
he nevertheless accepts the punishment. On what grounds? I’m speaking of the mst 
superficial example. One honors the father and mother, but the honor owed to the 


Polis is mech gm than the honor owed to the father and mother. So, that is the l 
principles © mst see how this is related to rational morality in the case of ] 
Socrates. I that t 


his problem is sufficiently articulated in these two works | 
ade I know there are others which are very pertinent, tut | 


misunderstanding, next time Mr. Strickland 
will read the paper and Mr. Pockett will hand it in. Yes? I have two or three 
more minutes if you want to, if there is someone who has a very clear and simple 
question, I’m willing to discuss it. Mr. Faulkner ? 


A: Can you tell us what Aristophanes disliked in Euripides? Some of us have seen 
the performance at Goodman Theatre of the Hippolytus oo. 
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S: Of which? 


A: Of the Hippolytus, Euripides’ Hippolytus, and there it becomes very clear that 
Aphroditean love is the target of Euripides. Is this bound up? 


S: Yes. That is the accusation made in the Thesmophoriasusae, that Euripides is 
a women-hater--yes?<-a women-hater and the women of Athens persecute him, but he, 
in contradistinction to Socrates, can save himself. Yes, tut that, I think, doesn't 
go to the root. You find in the Frogs, there you find a Clear opposition between 
Euripidean tragedy, the modern tragedy, and Aeschylus tragedy, the old tragedy, but 
both regarding content and form. But what Aristophanes thought about it remains 
because the judge there, the god Dionysus, can't decide it, because some 

~ things are good in Aeschylus and other things are good in Euripides in both respeots. 
And the decision is made on purely political groundst Who has the sound view 
regarding Alcibiades#ind that was Aeschylus. So the utmost one could say is this: 


A character of his tragedy. That’s the utmost one can say. But Euripides belongs to 

* S ? cially that settles it. He’s a newfangled man and 

x s is an ol but that is not sufficient, because we have seen 

É Meton, the other Socrates, =. ee He's thrown out by Peisthetaerus, but 
only because the polis cannot stand 45, not because he himself does not love him 
as he said. That is difficult to say. I think on the basis of what I know, I 
would say Aristophanes regarded Sophocles as the greatest, as the greatest of the 
three, and therefore he 1s SO seo ween Ske Soe Sarees on Se eee 
of utmost beauty which precisely, in this shocking, parodizing context, ou 
as the greatest compliment one could pay to a mane No one praises Aphrodite more 
than Aristophanes. That cannot be the difference. That means a long study. It 
cannot be answered in a few mimtes. 


So, next time, we will hear your paper. 
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SEMINAR #9 
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coos you touched on all the important points, but I'm not quite clear whether I 
understood you, You stated first that the defense was strikingly inadequate, And 
then you tried to show from what point of view it would not be inadequate.- Now let 
me state my difficulty in the form of an objection. Could one not argue this way: 
Socrates does not refute the charge of impiety because he regarded it as absurd. Of 
course he believed in the gods of the city. That is suggested, for example, in the i 
oracle of Apollo. He defers to Apollo. As for the formla of the accusation, at j 
which Socrates pokes fun and which he refutes very easily, but what Meletos probably 4 
had in wind was that he knew something of Socrates’ reference to the demoniae thing 
in him--daimonia. And that was the formila he used, He only says igh cag introduces j 
now a, the ¢':-^' > Well, if there is a daimonia of Socrates, there may be. 
other i and therefore he’s justified in refusing — — But to come 
back to the main point: could Socrates not have been a simply orthodox Athenian? And 
he regarded the charge as preposterous and ridiculous and therefore ridiculed it and 
took it lightly? What would you say to such a consideration? 


A: That's plausible, but I don’t see how we can infer that from his silence. 


S: You referred frequently to Xenophon, to Xenophon’s discussion, What did you have 
in mind in Xenophon? ; 


As Both the dpology and the Memorabilia. 


Ss Now let us take the the time, at the proper: timeas at an nd the att ee 
Socrates sacrificed all the time, at the proper times, at home and the c al o 
So? Why does Plato’s Socrates not refer to that? Is this not a sufficient proof of 
orthodoxy if someone putanas all the presoribed rites? 

vitills 


As The argument I was making is that he could have, 

S: But why did he not do it? I mean, that would seem to be a very strong argument. 
By what right can they say of Socrates, he doesn't believe in the gods of the city, 
when he sacrifices to then? 


Jur 
At Well, perhaps he didn't want the people to believe that he simply believed in 
proving the city’s gods. 


S: Yes, but then he becomes guilty of the crime. I think if one reads Xenophon-- 


— 





9) 






these four fe mot mich more surély--one sees the reason, You see, pote, Cresk word 

» OCT 4 
which is derivative fron n popog--that is the infinitive, pand that is 
derivative m no s does not necessarily mean ef, It means also to 
accept, to ch What would be a good word in English indifferent to the 


distinction between intellectual belief and the practising of proper thinzs 
connected with it? I do not know, 


As Worship? 


È 
f 
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: 
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S: Yes, let us say worships Socrates could prove his worshipping the gods very ; 
easily, but what is the difficulty of such a proof? If one proves that Socrates N ‘ 
worships the gods properly, does it prove that he believes that the gods exist? No. i 
Therefore, Meletos” accusation was that Socrates--at least Socrates’ interpretation í 
of the accusation=-e-that Socrates did not believe that the gods exist. And worshipping f 
of the gods is no proof. Xenophon therefore also goes over to other things, to other í 





arguments, arxi in conclusion of the arguments he says, well, it is not surprising 
that these things which I, Xenophon, have mentioned escaped the jury but now I appeal 
to a faet which everyone knows; that is, that Socrates did not perjure himself in a 
orucial case, the case of the trial of the generals after the battle £ Argimsai. 
That, according to Xenophon, is the only notorious fact about Socrates’ piety. The 
facet that he worshipped or did not worship was not so commonly known because Socrates 
dåd not oo. Put the only thing which was commonly known was that Socrates fulfilled 
his ee ai ee oe oe et gods. Now ` 
“that is obviously not proof of piety; It could also be a proof of simple law 

â— — So Xenophon himself .-- ‘c,', shows that there was no notoriety 
of Socrates’ orthodoxy on which he could depend. That had to be the case, And that 
mst be the background of your argutent. If we turn therefore to the argument of the 

™ Apology, we inmediately come to the conclusion that Socrates did not refute the charge, 

a charge which was not far-fetched. And why did he not do it? There are only two 
possibilities; he did not wish to refute it-.and that means in plain English, he 
wanted to commit suicide--or he could not refute it. And then this leads to further 
questions. 


Now we will take up these points coherently immediately after a brief reference to Mr. 
pe gh ier ye paper which refers to what we have said on former occasions on Aristophanes, 
and especially on the Birds. ik tee AAAA ——— 
the sion, as I have said mors than once, on individual passages. 
We have cown to facts, to details, And Mr. is not convinced in any way by i 
ny interpretation. te E ee ne See 
whether there is not a bit more than a simple quiet feeling that my arguments are no 
good. Whether there is not a certain—animosity would be mech too strong an expres- 
a something between perfect indifference and animosity. Perhaps, I said, I 
not know. 








As There is rot. 


— aie Cs tte eS Dinas la ae 


Ss No? Good. That settles it. According to all rules of psychology, that settles 

ito Now then, I[°11 turn to a few points. Now let me make only one crucial point. 

Your interpretation and your objections are based not only on specific passages--that t 
is impossible. They are also based on a certain premise, hypothesis, whatever you call ` 
it, and that is, what is a comedy? You make constant use of that. One example refers 
to Abbott and Costello, against which I have absolutely nothing, but that is only an 
indication of the fact that you have a certain broad understanding of comedy which is 
not altogether derived from Aristophanes. That is exactly the point where we differ, 
comedy Saeed! and that is whether you have given sufficient thought to what a 

regarding Aristophanean comedy. 





To Ot a att. 


As I pat it in otes because it didn®t seem to fit but I used the word because I 
couldn’t think of another. . 


S: I see. OK. You mean official as far as this classroom is concerned. OK. Good. 

That is clear. It wouid have been simpler if you had said official interpretation as 

far as Mr. Strauss is concerned. Wow, they are: first, that the is party “crt oka 
a 


“a> — A cull 
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purpose is to make st t 


would or would not 


Therefore, I 


representation of a city which never exist 
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is noAneed for explicitly speaking of the astronomy. Moreover, a lit bit later, 
Jor sein }this—Line where Meton had spoken of what he can do, Peisthetaerus out inte 

Ithe words, "the man is a Thales,” the same expres as applied to Socrates by 

Strepsiades. Thales is the figure, as some peopl of Einstein and Newton. 

Everyone knows that. He may not understand a single thing of what it is about but 

thathas something to do with the stars, was well known because there was this 

famous story about Thales's lack of intelligence. You know it, Mr. Rankin. The 

stupidity of astronomers. Reinken 


As 


S: Yes, that was already his reply. But the original thing for which he was famous, 
looking at the stars, he fell into a ditch. So that is a perfectly clear popular 
notion of what an astronomer is. Everyone knew what a 

contrary, I think one can prove not only that the opposite is true, that Meton is 
the astronomer in the very verse. 


(Sem. #) <5 


Therefore the derivation of polis from polos and so on. 


Then you bring an argument which I really don’t see at all. There is one further 
objection, The idea that Aristophanes intended the Clouds and the Birds to form 
connected parts of a presentation of his political thoughts. I don’t want to insist 
on that formation. I only said that they were connected. Now what's your proof? 
That they were presented nine years apart. Between these two dates of the Clouds — 
and the — Aristophanes mst have written at least a dozen other plays. Surely 
he may, for all we know, but what does this mean? What does this mean? Maybe these 
lost plays wuld confirm fifty times what I've said. So we can't say anything. 
Maybe they wuldn’t. We don’t know. But is this the only case in which a great man 
takes up a theme, leaves it dormant for a certain time, for one reason or another-- 
because he is attracted by some other themes--and then takes it up again? Not the 
slightest difficulty. 


Now let me see if there is oo I cannot go into ... You say, I do not believe that 
there is any real significance to the fact that Meton is referred to by name for the 
practice of mocking prominent Athenians by names that appearyin all of Aristophanes’ 
Plays. Sure. But why is Meton mentioned by name and why is the syxcophant not 
mentioned by name? Why is only the poet and only the 

That question remains, absolutely. 


A: There is a point in there I'd like to bring up, if you don’t mind, and that is 
that if Aristophanes intended to use Meton and Cinesias to make general statements 
about poets as a group and astronomers as a group, it seems to be more reasonable 
that he wuld have used a nameless poet or a nameless astronomer in order that they 
might. better represent astronomers as a class and poets as a class rather than 
directing it to any particular one. 


2 
Se. Yeas ‘tat ve have forgotten the Wish he oat] It so happens that a 
Aristophanes in two different scenes--in the founding scene and in the scene of the; id 
potential immigrants--uses a mmber of anonymous people and in * 
is mentioned by name and in the first case it is Meton 
poet, Cinesias. We have to explain that because soo I mean, 
astronomers, cee "ap Meon; ee ae ae DONG EEA T aaa there 
Was a great harvest of sysicophants of such other people. That still would have 
to be explained. There is one point where you have some right and where I may 
been a little too brief and that concerns the passage on page 48 of your translation, 
that’s verse 1072 following, where you make this remark. I'll read it as you say. 
"The lines of Chorus 
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talent; and we'll bestow If you slay ent tyrant, dead and buried 
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o 
to And, second, at least the last two lines are intended as a joke.” 
is perfectly true, This is a quotation the Chorus makes and a quota o we ; 
or not literal of what an Athenian proclamation was. But still : 
they adopt it. They adopt it and one can show that they a » Properly modified, to 
the ideal city. If the ideal city of the birds as I have tried to show is a universal 


as a whole. The birds are the gods. And therefore that is 
correct, what you say at this point. You mst also take a somewhat broader view; and 
that refers also to a remark which you make later. The city of the birds differs 
radically from any city we know. It still is a city. Certain basic characteristics ; 
--for example, the difference between rulers and ruled, that there are some formal i 


“Ags 
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sort of lawse-are the same. And therefore there is a kind of kinship to the city. A 
kinship which shows itself also more subtly and more indirectly by the differences, 

You discover the true city of the birds only by starting from the deficiencies of the 
city which you empirically know. You say that if the notice is about Athenian heretics 
and tyrants--this one which I quoted--how then could it apply to Cloud-Cuckoo-land? 
Answer: because the ideal arises out of a modification of the actual s and 
therefore, modified, these s live on in the perfect city. What you say is = 
perfectly true, that Aristophanes ridicules here, as well as in the W. for example, 
the extreme fear of Athenians of old tyrants. That’s perfectly true. t that does 

not exclude what I said because he excludes the extreme aprehension of the Athenians 
regarding tyrants although he proved to be not such an extreme reactionary, as you 

know a little bit later, but that was Aristophanes’ error. But the main point is that 
this prohibition against tyranny, as distinguished from the psrhaps foolish apprehension, | 
is of the essence of the democracy. And any regine has such prohibitions against ait 


tyrants. That's the meaning of the Gonsti tation. Alternative 
Yes, well, I cannot possibly go into all the points because we really. +t have the | 
time and let us leave it at this amiable or amicable agreement. Mr. does not 


believe that the interpretation of Aristophanes which I suggested is correct. That is 
perfestiy good snd is even very healthy for ne ss well ee 
not believe that it is so entirely wrong what I said. Such questions cannot be ~ 
cash aa A OE can noth dame 1 ian ic can sory reading as we have now bub T ? 
mst only of one point where I believe I’m correct. And that has nothing to do 
with any details. One cannot leave it, in any case, at the current categories, as 
people call it; in this case, for example, comedy. What a comedy is, — po a 
in our case, what an Aristophanean comedy is is to begin with an absolute riddle and 
the historical information we have about its origin and things to which you refer do 
not yet ve that Aristophanes’ comedy is the same as what the comedy originally 
meant i enian cultewes, The relation with this will always be there but not more. 
Yes? T aiem, È eve a Sarine 


@ coo 


As An absence which I regret. j? 


S: Yes, and so do I. We all regret it very moh. But I cannot for simple reasons 

of time and consideration of your fellow students it. I*m sure you know one 

or the other who can repeat it, but the main point this questions how mch 

have you even free thought, quiet thought, unbiased thought,fthe question of what the 

comedy is? And that, I think, affects the interpretation of every particular passage. 
' there then. 





think the su —— is of general interest. 
you made had to under all 

not mer —— Mro Vso Meo It is 
whether we can go on trusting the usual, 
onal notions of comedy. The same would —— 
we 





apply have these long 
Sethe Makin ah overseen A RE U GAD, the Aronina Siagne tak, dace: 
is an absolutely open question, of course, whether the tragedy as meant by 


Sophocles, for example, or Buripides is the same as what Aristotle understood by it. 
That is an open question. Tt is also an open Se Ee aton of 
rin 





ec ee rs I Oe 
| . AN ri eee Tris only - : PY s s. . Be -* S * 
tragedy is the same as Aristotle.amd abec mch harder to answer because Plato didn't 
deign to write a treatise on tragedy. ‘In the case of comedy, we are worse off becms 
we have still less about it in Aristotle and in Plato than about tragedy. a 


So now let us then turn to the Apology of Socrates. I remind you of one point which 
you know from the Clouds and which is manifest and where there can be no disagreement, 
In the Clouds Socrates comes to sight as an astronomer and a teacher of rhetoric, . 
That is a matter 6f public knowledge in Athens. Now we are about twenty years later. . 
and Socrates appears again on the stage but this time as an accused man. I mean, i 
that is not irrelavant. You mist take an intelligent Athenian who is not what now `. 
would be called a culture-vulture, but an intelligent man with his wits about him, . 
He has seen Aristophanes’ comedy and now he sees Socrates again. This time, not ina 
mask but himself, . What do we hear? e a wes eo = 
Now in the beginning, in the prooimion, beqguse that is of course a speech, properly 
elaborated, properly built up, and pee as tee introduction! Wee prooinion, ) The main . 
assertio tclecome clear from bhe paper, is the accusers have lied and Socrates will 
say the truth, He says even, the whole truth. That is the point. Socrates explicitly 
says that he will say the whole truth. And the accusers have said nothing but lies. 
But that is qualified, what he says about the accusers right at the beginning in the. 
first or second sentence where he says, "They have said so to speak nothing truth,” 
‘meaning it is not literally true. They have said certain things which are tye. Now 
what does this qualification in itself mean? It is absolutely impossible to say some- 
thing which does not contain an element of truth. If you say, "I have seen Mr. - 
killing Mr. Y," and Mr. I is alive and Mr. X at that time was in an entirely different - 
town, it is a simple lie, yet Mr. X is and Mr. Y is, Every truth is prior. Every lie: 
is based on some preceding truth. That is true., ` a) ee E EEA 





‘alle : 5 > é Pha - ee í a — P 

But ey is not quite what Socrates means because immediately after he says that he - 
has to wondering most about one thing of the many things which they have lied. - 
You know, not all things they said were lies. And a little bit later, in 17B 7, he 
says, "These men, as I assert, have said hardly anything or nothing true." He does not 
say that everything is a lie, but that is not terribly important. The biggest lie, he 
says, was that they said Socrates is a clever speaker because e will easily refute À 
them now. A clever speaker is a speaker who gets an acquital the worst circumstances 
and Socrates knows he will be condemned. So that will be refuted. But then he inter- 
prets that a bit and says, their biggest lie was that I am a clever speaker unless By 
they mean that I say the truth.. If a clever speaker is a man who says the truth, then 
I am a clever speaker, because he will indeed say the whole truth. He desclaims the 
use of rhetorical art but he will speak as he used to speak on the market place and 
in other places, Socrates, on the market place, talking to others, a citizen, an. 
ordinary citizen, has nothing to do with the art of rhetoric. And especially the art 
which he would need now, the art of forensic rhetoric. I mean, is the term forensic 
-rhetoric known to you? Because sometimes certain very simple expressions are unknown. © 
Aristotle, for example, makes the didtinction of rhetoric into three kinds: forensic 
rhetoric dealing with right.and wrong used before law courts; deliberative rhetoric 
.. dealing with the expedient and inexpedient,used in political assemblies, and feo“ymictic 

: rhetoric, Zor show,wdisplay rhetoric, dealing with the beautiful ad ugly or noble and 


<. base; used for show sake or edification sake.. So Socrates, he does not possess the = 


. art of forensic rhetoric.: Why? And he pooves that to them, I mean, prior to the 


`. proof by deed, that he will be condemned, but he proves it right at the beginning. — 


If you will turn to 17B. Do you have it? "Now I have ascended for the first time, or. . 
come up to the law court, seventy years old, and I am in the position of a stranger - 

. with regard to the way of speaking here employed.” Do you have that? He does not 
possess the art of fopensic rhetoric because he has never been accused, That is of | 
course not a good proof because there were many teachers of rhetoric who were never 


(Sem. #8) Je. 


* Publio paee ae are P PN Many, — But’ iiai y us idl — it 
a what could be an abstraction, - The folk mind of Athens, The publio opinion. Where 
does it reside? Where does it reside, the public opinion, , is aria — 
Where does at reside? Tes? : — 


A: He identifies arsstophanes — ae : ee = 
S: Yes, Aristophanes is — a mouthpiece of then * the wis. proper name he 


' Gan mention there, but Aristophanes acted as a mouthpiece, as Socrates makes clear, When 


but who are the accusers on whom Aristophanes relies? Who are they? I mean, public Se¢$ 


` opinion, all right, but still let us be a bit more scientific. Bew-de—they-decide?l tt Side? 


How do you find out what. the — emanate: say, on Vice PeosiAant Nixon is? How do 
you find out? — Shee — — 


Ohh. 6 ee = 7P fox a 
-- _ec >- 


Ay "You ask someone; by polls. — oe Fete ee 
S: ‘Yes, I mean, you don't have millions there but _— oe ‘T mean, you con. ; 


‘talk to many people. Well, may I suggest a simple answer. Public opinion, in this 


sense, resides in many Athenians and if itiis really simply the public opinion, I. 


‘think one san say the majority of the Athenians. The majority of Athenians = ea: 
‘Socrates of something in the past. Where are these many, this EPPES S Pe Ra% 


A: On the bench, They are trying bin, , . ac B k pee 


‘8: The first accusers are the others, sure. That is the joke. By characterizing . 
.the first accusers, he accused the others. But if you want to be a bit more 


- scrupulous and pedantic, you say actually it was the fathers of the present ones,- 
„But it amounts to the same thing. That is what they sucked in,one can say, by their. ` 
. fathers' milk. Yes? I mean, when they were little children they were told by their’ 
fathers that he's such a wicked man. So. It amounts to the same thing. The former 

' generation of Athenians or the present generation of Athenians, the former majority 

. or the present majority; these are the first accusers... And Socrates uses a rhetorical 


` trick which is quite remarkable, that he shows én them'the mirror by asserting; ... 


csa not yev.^ R) o But there is of course that. Now what do they charge Socrates 


-with? There are various formations. The first occurs in 18B 6, that there is 
some Socrates, a wise man, a worryer about the celestial things and someone who has 


. Sought out all things beneath the earth and who makes the weaker speech the stronger 


speech. This is what they say. And that in i se: an accusation; The last case 


“4s obvi ous, that means a teacher of rhetorical - Yes? But a worryer, or thinker 


you can also say, about celestial things, the things aloft. That this should be ~ 
‘wicked, we do not immediately understand. Therefore, we would have to look up and 


we find in Xenophon, for example, and even here, some evidence that this was regarded 
as an impious thing. And the things beneath the earth--that eve not onions, as 


is Strepsiades thought, but Hades--life after death--he Anvestigsteg. Hats Now there 
co 


As another formation a little bit later, when Aristophanes 
. Now when he says, what is most irrational about it, that it is impossible to know and 


ming up. 


to mame the names of these accusers unless he happens to be a comic poet, that is a i 


é “mere accidental case that one of these accusers happened to be a comic pe — 
himself a mouthpiece of. public apiako, But he's not the accuser, =>"... 


‘Now, what is the motive of these pialat Why do they say that, do they ‘ealumniate 


Socrates? Why do they say he’s a wicked man? And he indicates this in the immediate 


` sequel where I stopped here. He refers to the envy. Why are they envious? I. mean, 


if somebody says, this is an embezzler of public funds 5 wrongly, the motive is not 


(Sem, #9) l (+g W 


h: A college professor? 


S: Yes, it would be that! Some of them live even in m aygo — — N ; 
some get mich less than ten thousand’ as you can see from Statistics o You i 
could say perhaps, he lives in one of the highest poverty brackets in the country, 

. And that is very strange. Although he lives as such a poor man, his companions 

.are the sons of the wealthiest. Of the wealthiest men. This, incidentally, — ` 
“answers a simple question which we mst be realistic enough to raise: what were `- 

the sources of Socrates’ livelihood? - Although he didn't work, he didn’t ignore ` 

that he has to live. An absolutely proper question, it seems to me. I think it is 
answered most beautifully in Xenophon's Oeconomicus which deals with economics— 

. with private economics, that is—-ard therefore, since Socrates is a teacher of pow 
economics, we have to apply the question to him. And I think the answer is the 
question in a brief didcussion at the beginning where they say what is money, what . 
is property, and by virtue of a very sophisticated definition of property, they a Sy, 
arrived at the conclusion thaf friends be money, That was Socrates’ money. tity wat 
He had these wealthy people.“ I mean, with good br > but eeN inkap 
- And they of course made Socrates the more hated because they thought it was very 4 pits 

. great fun to go to-a pompous ass amd with all decorations and dignities and then —— 
to show him up. Well, it redounded to Socrates’ unpopularity. You remember the 

previous statement about the older comrade of Socrates, Chairephon, who wasa = §=Ss- 
friend of the mititude and that's a different generation, The consequence of this -. 
‘story=-that Socrates was accompanied by these young and wealthy men--is that he d 
corrupted the young because these me — naturally, ‘didn't think that mae 

was the right thing to ‘do but it was, a deus Er oes 


Corrvp ay : 
‘Now: in this — the calumy — Socrates is — in Ye 5 to 
7. Now these unmasked men say that what people say--because they can't possibly 
` Say, “He has found me out,” so they mist calumniate—so the worst they can say: 2 
about him, what is generally said about all philosophers; namely, the things aloft — 
and those under the earth and not believing in the gods and making the weaker —~ N 
speech stronger. You see, not believing in the gods is now in the center because — 
. eee We come back, we will see that this is the crucial issue later, And then he 
speaks of the three accusers by name--Meletos, AnytWs and.Lycon. Meletos spoke for l? 
the poets, was angry on behalf of the poets; AnytUs was angry on behalf of the: — 
craftsmen and politicians; and.Lycon on. behalf of the orators. So the orators are’; 
now added, as you see, and the artisans and politicians are represented by one and 
“the same man. Both artisans and politicians have to do with the demos. Either 
they belong to the demos, as the artisans proper, or they work in the demos or on’ 
. the demos, the politicians, Anyt¥s is in the middle. He seems to have bee: been the 
most impo: important of the Sareo aç 1a dipuh also Iy the disiegue Meno... _ m AN š 
Now then, — — turns to the defense against the present accusers, “And ‘hen he 
. quotes the formal charge. Do you have that, in 24B? Now iet.us take the charge, 
the charge made against him, T TE N: — 
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At “wSocrates 4s. guilty Of" ces. pe ee £ — as 


Words `; ; < lle Wake s es 
“St No, no, read the. pasiigi . The immediate’ — p 
; eords ` 


A: "I shall now try to defend myself against Meletos, high-principled me patriotic 

as he claims to be, and after that against the rest. Let us first consider their 

ths: sor again as — it — — — — t runs srian like 
3° soo SIA ds EPE E AT * 


— * — vat 
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S: You see, “something like this." Yes? 


.. At "Socrates is guilty of corrupting the minds of the young ‘and ‘of believing in” 

-: deities of mis own invention instead of the gods recognized y the. state." g5 * -+ 

; -` unichthe City — 
S: Literally, not believing in the nica etic ‘believes, but other strange, 
demonic things, Yes? > > : — 


A:. "Such is the charge, ppe p an — 


` 


S: Yes, such; not this. .You see, Plato makes it clear by references before and 
after that the charge is not quoted literally. By a fortunate accident, the literal . 
.. Version of the charge has been preserved in Diegenes' [aert¢iv§ . Xenophon, too, 
does not quote the charge literally, but Xenophon makes very minor, almost 
invisible, changes. Plato makes very big changes. · In the true charge, the charge 

of impiety comes first, before the charge of corruption, And secondly, Plato omits 
"one word; namely, in the charge it is "not believing in the gods in which the city - 

' believes, but introducing other new divinities." This — is — by : 
Bisita. SR Whatever that may means . J * — — 


Now we come to the corruption charge which he meen up in the first place. ‘Socrates 
. corrupts the young. He makes the youns worse. That makes sense only if there are 
` people who make the young better. What makes the young better, asks Socrates. 
First, the answer of Melet S, 24D, the law. The law. Socrates does not question 
that. But what does he ssaa to that, the question about the laws? "But that's not 
_what I ask, my best, but which mman being, to in the first place knows this very 
thing, namely the laws?" Yes? Why is the answer "the laws" not sufficient? ae te 
Socrates does not question the proposititin that the laws make the young better. 
What does this mean, this transition? Why does he — from haus lores to bunan 
. beings? Or even a single mman being? Yes? X ; f ERF cee 


A: That the laws are conventional it fay be but — — a : 


S: That Se very good. Bat that 4s not said here. Ve mst begin fran dst * —— 
` explicitly says. He doesn't speak of the making of the laws, but of the of. 
the laws. . Now what he's suggesting is the laws become effective on the young only. 

., by human beings who act in accordance with the laws and therefore who knowg the © 

` laws. The question of the laws es an authority goes through the work, as we shall 


“5, see later, but it iş not the theme. It becomes the theme in the Orito, which we 
"|. .. Will read after S.. Who ere then the human beings which make the young better? -_ 





And Meletos gives an answer in accordance with democracy as then understood: a 
Everyone! The judges, the jurymen, the men in the assembly, and so on and 50 on, 
and the men in the council. All Athenian citizens are good educators, Let us `- 


*-' consider that for-one moment. ` To accuse someone of corrupting, of making certain 


“$hings worse, means that I know what is good, Otherwise, the charge makes no sense. 
Meletos claims, as a matter of course, -m he knows what is good, And he implies 


' “that it is easy to know it. Everyones, all Athenians know it. Perhaps — means | even 


- s. 


—— ee GaN — 


* 2 


eee Platonic — — the —— of this notion. There-4is no i naturally 
` available knowledges of It may be acquired, but it is not by nature avail- 
able. There is by nature available something like a divination of the — That's 


om. 9) -12- — 
` surely what Plato means. Bat this divination is not ntate and ia yu 
can in no way rely on it. s - 
“You remenber Socrates’ previous assertion about his a which implies that he . 
does not know what is the good... He is. ignorant about these greatest things, But 
he also doubts whether what the Athenians believe to be good is good because he knows 
’ that the Athenians do not know. He doubts whether the Athenians know what is the 
good and he spreads this doubt by making it clear to everyone that he doesn't know, 
That is corruption. To that extent, Socrates proves the charge o. i gpi from 
~ the Athenian point of view. The question is whether there ish point of view. 
~ > But the question is also whether thé esti? joint of view can be brought out inag  ' 
` popular speech except by reference to the Now what is Socrates’ main 
‘argument against the assertion, all Athenians know what is good? A NT fe, 
Socratic example which goes through all these kinds of discussions, all beasdé 3 
of knowledge, there are only a few who know. Experts are rare in Woooh 5 But. 
- '. knowledge is expert knowledge. Hence, expert knowledge regarding good and bad-- 
“ „the only germine knowledge—is also rare. .Now you see that this is confirmed by * 
_ another feature which we have observed which you may very well call ironical, but 
. as we have seen before, the ir cal things have to be taken as seriously as non 
<- ironical things. Since in all there are only a few who know, Socrates, with . 
. perfect consistency, sends people to the professional educators, to the Sophists, _ 
: „On this basis, inevitable. Whatever this knowledge may be which Gorgias and such -- 
“+: people possess, Socrates does not possess that knowledge of the good. -So let us. 
_;keep this in mind. We do not know +e» Socrates’ wisdom, which is knowledge of 
.his ignorance, includes as such ignorance of the ol. “How. can he — ps E 
- thate Let's i ON Bie te el We ae - 
; always ta mind — DAY 
` Now let us — cannot possibly read the whole—to 250 iii ‘ees he says g 
- Meletos, "Now tell us, by Zeus, Meletos, whether a. is better to dive —“ are 
T citizens or. wicked Gitisens,” - Do you have that?. F 


"Here is another — Tell me seriously, — as it APPEAR to ilies * 

~.a good or a bad community? Answer my question like a good fellow. There is 
“nothing difficult about it.- Is it not true that wicked people have’a: bad effect . 

: Upon those wih Sham — are sin closest contact * — ane have a good effect? 


b 
` 


cen 
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À "Quite true, ee ee Se “Le ao 


r "Is there indr ‘tlh poa to iii: — — ‘than benefited: — associates? ‘ 
> Answer me, my good man. EN E re O ee. E ee . 
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wat -of course — ii = ; 23 a a? — pi — — * — 
— then when you aati annie this — — tink making 
. their characters ——— do hie mean that a do so — — or —— 


"I mean intentionally.: i: ; “ad vs Fa ec ap — Eee Meenas 
*. "Why, Meletos,” are you at your age so mch wiser than I at mine? You — 
tat bad people always have a bad effect and good people a good effect upon their 
. nearest neighbors. Am I so hopelessly ignorant as to not even realize that by 
‘ - Spoiling the character of one of my companions, I shall run the risk of getting 

some harm from him? Because nothing else would make me commit this great offense 
— — — — 1J do not believe it, — and I do not suppose that — 
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else does. Either I have not a bad influence, or it is unintentional, so in either 
:- Case your accusation is false, And if I unintentionally have a bad influence, the 
: correct procedure in cases of such involuntary misdeamenors is not to sumon the `.. 
culprit before this court but to take them aside privately for instruction and À 
Datena to doen — ae. my -e are opened z Sia ices doing wiat I do not 
„int Si 


st Now let us — here, What — says here is this: the charge 4s — 
less. Why? Because no one corrupts willingly for no one wishes to be harmed, - 

: Everyone wishes to be benefited, but the good benefit ani the bad harm. No one. 
"wishes to make others bad. No one wishes to corrupt others. So if Socrates . 
corrupts others, he does it unintentionally... Socrates goes beyond that: if anyone 
ee corrupts anyone, he does it What As the een Tes? * 
te As The law then, would be meaningless. ec ¥ — ae ee, Sa fe 

S: Absckutely. Punishment pa 708 — —— can — — 
that and prove it from other dialogues--the thesis of Socrates was all sinning is . 
involuntary, And involuntary sinning is not punishable, This thesis by itself ' 
_leads to the denial of the legitimacy of punishment. Punishment is an irrational 
‘act of revenge--not more=-which is of course a terrific assertion. If you are 
‘accused of undermining the polis, you say such an immensely valuable institution 
as the gallows and penitentaries are irrational institutions, you destroy the aty 
as far as it goes. He's very extreme, You seg, Socrates is in one way very 
reticent and very polite and doesn't say things which are hard on the ear, What 
he in fact says is very harsh if you have ears for that. That is the consequence. 
` The consequence is—-you are perfectly right--no one can punish anyone rationally. 
But there is another thing. . Not only the consequence is remarkable; the premise. 
What is the premise? No one Washes to be — — wishes to be benefited, 
That ee what? a ee 


Ai It presupposes that the. prei can Sorsan what wi hara and what will ‘benetttthen, 


as í amor $i — — 
* f: “Toss Dii — Be state — more — NEEE the AN of ait 
- benefit and harm is Everyone knows what good and bad is. Yes. Everyone 


_ knows what good is. But this was denied. - Now if we do not know what good and bad 
4s, we cannot teach others, we cannot improve others. Not only is punishment - «<:: 
irrational, instruction too is irrational. That is fhe implication e That's 
` fantastic. But we mst really see where we can find some ground, We mst see. 
' first eee look in that abyss. The conclusion which Socrates draws: since no one ‘ 
can punish and no one can instruct in matters of good and bad, and therefore there 
can also not be corruption in particular, the corruption charge is groundless. 
Groundless. You see, Socrates doesn’t argue the matter out here on common sense 
grounds here. That's a fantastic thing in such a speech where only common sense .`-' 
would be in order; namely, everyone knows today what corruption means in a 
. practical way. I mean, if you take Xenophon—-who is mich more pedestrian in these 
' things than Plato--for examplé, one thing corrupting the young boys RTENE tho h n 
certain sexual miscanduct. Xenophon even goes a bit out of his way tota that show 
- Socrates was a perfectly decent man in that respect. But it could also mean, for - 
example, other things; to make them bad democrats. That was also discussed by . 
Xenophon, you know, by his relation to Alcibiades and Critias, Socrates hada — 
| politically corrupting influence. - Socrates doesn't speak of that here at t all. He 
. Bays the corruption charge is groundless but the grounds of this prentee"are ~ are = d Omen 
er. Sartastio, B ae denial of the pozis and ‘of — in anyo 1Q 


ogee 
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significant sense. So. big i * En — 
Nou we come to the impiety ie. Let us read the beginning of that. Yes? “Now 
- _ then, men of Athens, this is then manifest what I said, that Meletos has not taken © 
"t care to be concerned in these matters either much or little (i.e. not at all)." 
The constant pun on the name Meletos that reads like the Greek word for caring: the 
. carer hasn't cared for educating. That goes with all the ... "Nevertheless tell 
p ` us how do you say that I corrupt the young ones." ‘You see, ae eer He. come Reale to 
"` common sense, to the specific charge of corruption. Yes? Go on. — 


ks ‘aTe the Túnis af your aniisi my be ‘dlear that you accuse med? teaching 
them to believe in new deities instead of the gods recognized by the state. Is not 
that the teaching of mine would you say has this demoralizing effect?" eat eps oe 


z$ 0, that is resily bad. Is this the Penguin? I retract ‘my praise. - “Is it not 
” by teaching this that I corrupt?" The word corrupt is perfectly clear, In other 
words, what he does now--that is very important—he reduces the corruption charge 
to the impiety charge. The real thing is not the corruption charge; the real 


thing is, the of impiety. And that is a point which mst be stressed because 
~~ Burnetk, espe » did everything he could ta minimize the g d charge, The ; 
es es no lger concern concern Aang oor That is impo . This Greek word which ; 
7 — noihin. Socrates does not — ri the gods. -Now - 


that comes — the word nomos, but it has in itself roughly these two 
oR meanings: not to worship. the e gods and sA wia believe in the gods. That 
is indistinguishable when you have. such a nomit It becomes distinguishable if 
it is said that Socrates does not nomi 4Zin that the gods ere. Then you mst 
translate it, "does not believe," you know, because you cannot say "he does not 
. worship that the gods are,” It has —— — i+ But now, the emphasis, 
'. as I say, is not knowledge. . It is worship and/or beli ow what -do you call this?” 
. I don't know this word, to irritate a fellow so aes * makes. a statement ™ making 
, Oe ek be 40 Jiili —— 7 —— 


ar Provoke. - — ee 2 ee a Eo ‘Oe T a 
-Ss ` Provoke! Now Socrates says, "WÈll, do you mean to say that I do not believe 
in the gods of the city,.but in some other gods of mine?" And Meletos says, "No. 
-No gods at all. You are a straight atHi@st." Now after this point let us go on. 
_ ` "You strange (or marvelous) Meletos! :Why do you say that? I do not believe that 
= Sie aua, on —— believer” ‘Tes? Go on. 
As "He certainly". sey — Se es Shee. ey 5 oy 2 
— "By Zeus," he says, "gentlemen of the ‘jury, cues ne says ‘that — sun is a 
` stone and the moon is earth (or earthy)." - Yes? Now what is that? That we mst 
consider, Socrates has a kind of retreat, but he does not retreat. He says, 
granted for a moment that I don't believe in Zeus and Hera. I would at least . 
believe in the sun and moon as gods, in what we call the cosmic gods. Some of you 
may remember our discussion about the Banquet where they played such a role, The ` 
. Cosmic gods, the gods which natural reason perceives to be gods. Self-meving and 
splendf4} beings, Vig ible Sods, Mani ifest,w hicheveryene can See, » The gods 
„bách all mman s believe in,” . Eow does Socrates answer to that? Meletos says, 
“No, > He says —— notgods, they are we 8 Annana — stones, ap earth, " i 
— oe — — RIT cohen aa ae $ 
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` S: Yes. 


A: "Do you imagine you are prosecuting am Anaxagoras, my dear Meletos? Have you - 
80 poor an opinion of these gentlemen and do you assume them to be so illiterate -.. 
as not to know that the writings of Anaxagoras are full of theories like these, 
And do you seriously suggest that is from me that the young get these ideas when. 
they can buy them on occasion at the makket place for a shilling at most and so - 
have a laugh on Socrates" oe. — — from the class.) That's the English : 
translation. } 


S: Well, all right. We can translate eo. Go On. 


A: "see who claims them for his own, to say nothing of their being so silly. : 
Tell me, honestly, Meletos, is that your opinion of me? Do I believe ån no god? 


. "No, none at all, Not in the slightest degree," 


S: Yes. Both swear, by the way. Socrates swears in his — addressed to 
Meletos and Meletos ... And "by Zeus," each of them. Now, not even the cosmic .. 
gods Socrates believes, which all men believed in. Socrates does not prove-—-that — 
mich has become clear--that he believes in the gods which the city believes in, | 
because that had been ruled out. Granted or not granted. The question is now `’ 
only the cosmic gods. And what does he say regarding the cosmic gods? Well, he 
uses at least an argument. And the argument is, "I am not av Anaxagoras.: An — 
Anaxagoras is a fellow who is an athijjst, but not I." Not I. That's all. So, in - 
other words, that Socrates believes in the cosmic gods is a bit more plausible, to 
speak cautiously, than that he believes in the Olympian gods, I cannot repeat an ' 
abgument which I developed at somg length when we discussed the Banowet last time. 
Anaxagoras was an athhést. By stating his views in writing, as we've seen, — 
Anaxagoras was corrupting the young or, at least, trying to corrupt the young. Now 
we know what corruption is, don't we? What does corruption mean now? ; 


A: Impiety. 


S: Impiety. Yes. But impiety, not believing, and that comes from nomos, The 
Standard is the nomos. No one knows whether the gds are and, in particular, 
whether the sun and moon are not just stones and other inanimate things. The nomos; 
perhaps a kind of universal nomos. It says that. We must first conclude the 
discussion of this argument before we turn to a general discussion, if we still 
have time. 


Now how does the argument go on ane here? In other words, —— argues then as 
follows: you have never heard me say, all right, the sun and moon are inanimate 

- things. By what right can you accuse me of that? You have no leg to stand on. 

And now Socrates turns the table and says, I can ppove to you now that I do believe 
in the gods of the city from your own charge sS<ttets. Socrates believes in 
other new demonic things. That was admitted by the accuser and that is a simple | 
Piece of forensic rhetoric. _He who believes in horsey things believes that there 
are horses. He who believes in elephantic things believes that there are elephants. 
And, therefore, h@ who believes in demonic things believes that there are demons. : 
There cannot be demonic things if there are no demons, What are demons? Demons 

are either gods or children of gods.’ In either way, a man who believes in demons ` 
believes in gods. But which are the gods who are generated, especially by the * 
intercourse of human beings and gods, and are more particularly called demons in ` 
_ contradistinction to gods? Which are these gods? The sun and moon? No. The. - 
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Olympian gods. That's it. And Socrates uses the rather blasphemous example of = . 
miles. He who admits mles are asses--as they are called here--admits that there. 
are horses and asses. Therefore someone who believes in beings created by the ` 
mixture of gods and men believes that there are gods. In other words, that hate 
argument doesn't prove anything. It only proves that Socrates was a mch better . 
_ vhetorician than the man was who formated the charge. The charge of impiety  - * 
- is not refuted in any way. The only part of the argument which has an element of 
_ proof is that regarding the cosmic gods because these are something which we 3 T 
-. buman beings--meaning all human beings with the exception of some freaks like s 
Anaxagoras-=belisve in, So we cannot obviete that. 
F beyond 
So this is the defense, I mean, the other things are a defense of Socrates' way ` 
of life--you know, a justification--but they are not the defense against the 
charge. That's the refutation of the charge. But that is the least important 
thing about the Apology, though it is by no means neglipible. Socrates’ whole 
presentation, which is underlined all through the explicit the Y téte tia 
charge, is that his wisdom consists in ignorance, in knowledge of his ignorance, 
By the way, you see how important this issue of the cosmic gods is. I mean, after 
all the gravest charge is to be an athifst. It is a less grave charge not to 
believe in the gods of the city, obviously. So the graver charge of athi/Gsm 
would mean to deny that the sun and moon are gods. How could a man arrive at 
_ this conclusion, that the sun is merely a stone? How could he arrive at that 
conclusion? What would he have to do? Astronomy. What Socrates was accused of 
doing, you know; walking on the air and looking around and down on the sun, That 
was what he was said to have done in the Clouds.. So the astronomy issue is, of 


course, important. 


Socrates knows then nothing of the greatest things, neither of the gods nor of the 
good. How then can he live? That's the question, How can he live? Because it 

is easy to say, to show, that every knowledge which he does possess, for example 

that he's an Athenian citizen and married to Xantiippe and what have you, that ‘ 
this does not permit him to live because how should he conduct himself as an Athenian 
citizen and as a msband of Xanthippe and all other things? The guiding questions, 

or the crucial questions, he cannot answer. How can he live, as far as we see up 

to now? What is his wisdom? You know that by now. In what does his — 

consist, according to his own declaration? Miss Hill? 4 


“As In knowing of his — in knowing what he doesn’t know. 


S: Yes. In knowledge of his ignorance regarding the greatest things. But, all . 
right, what does it lead to, the knowledge of zs ignorance? What follows if he - 
knows that he's ignorant? - 


A: An attenpt to remedy the situation, to acquire . 


S: Yes. Bat let us assume that this is impossible for some reason or other. That 
_ appears to be the way in which the issue is stated here, Well? se" 


As” Great caution? — — 


S: Yes, “Not ‘to assent. Not to assent to what he does not know. Not to no — `. 
Yes? Not to believe. Not to believe becaise he doesn't know. But examine, again 
and again, see whether one cannot perhaps know and api bring that back to,” 


C some, ‘)But there is an alternative += first is not nomitfin. ' And the other is? 
The idad —— — — 1) Believing in and ‘accepting the nomos, Living 
i ao i daa brovtht back fo the 
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by the’ nomos. That is of course partly s.. Also, you know, the oracle, and so on. 
. That is not the last word, but we are —⸗ now wy of "at has appoarok up to s 
nowe You want to say something? ` — sd DEE ee ; Sity 


4 


ae Bell, i'n not sure. Bat to know and to, believe, — aren't the same — 


S: No. All right. What * the difference as it has come to light here? That's 
a very long question because this word «.. I mean, belief has here this rather 
innocent use, For example, ws ane says, X is in the hospital, I don't believe 
` , he ds. I have seen him around this morning. You know? That is not a solem 
i -meanings But believing surely means here to assent to something of which one does 
- not know that it is true. Knowledge is used here rather not in any technical 
» sense, although the technical sense is not excluded. To repeat, Socrates does of 
course not say, "I know that I know nothing" literally understood, because he knows 
” that he's accused among other things. But he says that he is ignorant regarding 
. the most important things. And these most important things are obviously the gods 
“and the good, whatever the relation between the — and the good, may be. Did I 
„answer your question? we ks — 
A: To know what he does not know wait — that he knows oon it — be ‘like 
to know something and I don't understand nm these — two statements * 
reconcile with one another. `. iy A —— 


S: Yes, but is it not see You zre perfectly right. ` One would _— to go — 
< aant ap, t, — let us * take what you said. In order to say that I know that I do 
á not know what Koyled ae i Yes. That is true. But is this not lso possible, to 
i —— a common sensible — of knowledge, as distinguished from a poorly fully 
‘developed knowledge of knowledge? I mean, for example, this:there If adisagreement obo: 
says—something-—to-the-common-sensicel-man- and the other says, "I know it; I have ,* 
“seen it." Yes? Gooc, I mean, we don't go into a very subtle question how such f 
“knowledge is possible etl rovgh Senge pureptien Or Seen, We all understand whether it ma 
Jafet cor sense, Ail right. And we o know that there is a kind of legitimate 
„pand without havingĝdeveloped ihe doctrine of the syllogism, we 
bag an see that someone contradicts himself, So we can.also see that someone makes 
reasoning assertions ami that they are formally untenable like Meltos here who says Socrates 
x doesn't believe in gods but believes in demons, yes? That doesn’t require a 
: — me logy But I would go even further to answer your question and 
* say, if I say I do no s oa the most important things, I know what the most 
. ` important things are. That is very plain. But the most important things appear to 
7 be the gods and the good. Now can one not prove that`these are the most important 
.  , ‘things? I mean, on the basis of our everyday knowledge which no sensible man would 
. fever question, can we not prove that? I mean, that is of the utmost — for 
: hunan life as a whole whether there are or there are „notgods. 


TO * effect 
z À: `- But’ are the gods so important? . or the fact of their paide gods o or is Sest that 
= their being gods bas on Ha . $ Ny 


— What do you take oo. “yu whieh Let us then specify at aii: say Socrates doesn't 
- . “know what is most important for man. Let us farget about the gods for the time bein; 
..and speak of the good. If you do not know what the good is, you cannot act rationall 
-" . „I mean, you don't know what to choose, whether one should rather comit suicide or 
+... do what this principal did, shootir:g the young kid, cs 3 e if we are 


. really ignorant Te gending the good , ,, (randbl me + — as i À F 


` A: This kind of mores wouldn't Deh ol T 
, me ely i 
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: Well, Meletos all Athenians, yes? And Socrates locks around and asks some 
apan citizen, "How do you know this?" Well, ultimately he did tell something, 
"This is how our fathers lived," And then Soctates can fight and say, "Well, your . 
fathers also said certain things about the distance from Athens to Sparta for example— 
this kind of thing-=that you know now isn't true.”. So in tradition one can say that, 
" All right. And then we go on. How does he know? And it proves to be something like 
traditions of the fathers and that is not sufficient. I mean, although this... .. 


Q: But the gods, in other words, can prove sone thing that is otherwise unprovable,, ` 


S: That would be one way. That would be one way to say the answer to the question, — 
(mat is good?" can be proven by the gods and therefore there mist be gods. Yes, but 
still, that would have to be established, How do we know that there are gods? Now if 
the gods are questionable, that meens the good would become questionable on that ground, 
too. We don't know. . . l z * Paes 


How can Socrates live? And up to this point, we cannot say more than there is this -- 
alternative: either in obeying the novos, the nomos who claims to know and whois `. 
surely more respected then any chance human being. Surely it is questionable, but at 
least it makes some popular sense, And then the alternative is not to act. And that is 
what Socrates is going to say immediately after that: I did not act, I mean, he says, — 
first,act politically but then he enlarges it. Ee cid not act. But obviously one. -- - 
‘cannot be literally accused for something else, Ard he went to the war and then B 2 
the jury and so on, So that cannot be quite literally trus. But we must face thet: 

we see at this point that Socrates mow thet difficulty which is now calling us in the ~ 
social sciences, only it is much broader and it is not stated in terzs of velue judgments. : 
as it is here, but that is implied. What was tie way in which he found out? Sonehow . o 
it seems, pp to this point, that it wos precisely the reflection of his ignorance, his" * 
not knowing, of the good which led him out of the wildnerness. Whether that can become’. , 
fully clear from the Arology, we mist see, but surely that mist become clearer than it 

it is now from the rest of the work, Did I answer you? I mean, at least to the extent . 


that I pointed to tbe way which we have to take now, So — 


So the question is stated in this work with a very great radicalism. Punishment, . ao 
It is srsgested that punishment, if it is to be rationel, would of course presuppose  .- 
kmowedge of good. dnd instruction, also, as distinguished from punishment, You `.: * 
«wemember the distinction in Aristophanes re making people winged by words and ee 
whippings, That is this some distinction, Both are impossible as rational methods. =. ` 
Yes, but it goes beyond that. Look at the punitive systems. It is generally assumed 

that among the modes of punishment which ren inflict on one another, capital punishment 

is the worst. I do not wish to go now into the niceties of gradation among capital 
‘punishment=-youlmow, drawing and quartering ani hanging—-but let us leave it at the general 
statement that capital pumishment is generally regarded as much worse than a fine, a money 
fine, or imprisimment and so on, What does this presuppose? Knowledge! That life is 

of a much higher value than freedom to circulate and money. We presuppose that life : © 

is valuable, On reflection, we would perhaps say it is not necessarily the highest -..°:: - 
value , but it is surely a very high value, And all of it, too. The tremendous EON 
medical establishments are a proof of how highly we value our life, Toward the —— 
end of this book it is suggested that deeth being death, being asleep with dreams is... 
perhaps better than almost everything which we esteem, But not everything, Because 

if you say, for example, that not life is the highest thing, but virtue. All 

right. But virtue means, of course, virtue of a living human being. Or if you. `.. 

take Socrates' special assertion, the philosophic life, the life of examination, is 


ree 
— 


ee O ae ame aos 
' = the best.’ ‘That becomes questionable by this question: is not death, as dreamless 


Sleep which is\Qistinguishable of course from simple non-BNth, one night s.. s 
One long night is better than the day. If that becomes a question, everything is 


a question, è becomes questionable, - the paradoxical fact is, -`. 

Socrates, in spite, dedicated especially hi life to what he regarded as. 

the one thing h ind somehow, in place of knowledge, this human wisdom, And ~ 
‘we mist read what he did, how he succeeded, Mr, Gilman? 9 o. og o iret ", 
- A: Did Socrates rest content with a common sense understanding of what knowledge 

is any more than he had common sense under of what a good and evil buman 

being wast,/a the lastanaly cis a’? tentative answer to this question 


éc that there was a common sense understanding of knowledge of ignorance which he 
is not ee. There is also a common sense understanding of good and bad. 


S: Let me put it this way. I would draw this conclusion from what you say: would 
one not have to go beyond that what I said? Socrates has knowledge of os. You 
see, that is not mere common sense knowledge. For example, let us take the simple 

_ case of Socrates’ refutation of Meletos, yes? Let us take the statement of Meletos 
SA re 2 as it.stands, that this is self-contradictory and therefore 
absurd d$ knowledge and no other knowledge which you acquire from studying, say 
from logic and so on, could improve that knowledge as regarding the self-contradictary 
character of Meletos’ statement. And therefore it is more than common sense 
knowledge, The alternative would be this: to say that Socrates does not know he 
does not know but that he only oe Beets e foes not know--that was a line taken by 
from a certain skepticain school Wn Socrates contradicted himself 
by claiming to know his ignorance. Socrates did not contradict himself, And, at 
any rate, that is exactly the differente between Socrates and skepticism because, 
as you observe, that whenever the mere... The fact that some knowledge is possible 
is admitted by Socrates. Thatdlone can be the cure for his problem. And of course . 
the question would be, even to establish that, what are those people who say we do 
` not have any knowledge--the real skeptics, Is this not a tenable position? AndI . 

‘ think that is implied in the work of Plato, not developed in this one, but implied . 

throughout, that skepticism proper-is impossible. And one only has to look at the ` 

Simple fact that all skepticism uses arguments to show that we do-not know. And 

these arguments all imply knowledge, very simply, One old doctprMBS of skepticism 

is the unreliability of the senses, They give specimens of that. ‘They never speak 

‘+. Of the errors of our ears regarding sounds and of our eyes regarding colors, I'm 

sorry! Of our eyes regarding sounds and of our ears regarding colors. They know 
that the hearing has its object sounds and that the sight has its object colors and 
so on. All skepticism thrives on presupposed knowledge. Whether this is knowledge 
he highest sense, that is another matter. Without it no possible argument. 3ta 
, no human position of any kind, this thinking. 


What Socrates implies, naturally, ard we mst see later on whether we can bring this 
out, is that this knowledge--which no one can reject—-does not necessarily give us 

. an indication as to what is good and bad, And that is, of cours¢, what he said, 

+ Ultimately, the oo argument will have to be a — to the nature of man. | 
But we mst see fo what e ; a . e references of it are à 
there from ths wars pet eh feng ais IEG kor homely similes; if you had acquired 
colts or calves, and now you have acquired sons. Sons are not calves; men are not 
brutes. That gives us a key. What is good we mean primarily what is good for man 

- and what man is and what is characteristic of man is ; the answer for what 

"As good, ee E A 
; ; Dasi for . 


` Yes, I think we mst turn to that next time. We will have a report by Mr. Strickland, 
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ve, yes, Mr. Stei frege% 
. Mr, Johnson, you will ee. And a week later, Mr. Berger will report on the 
0. Year ks th ‘Well, otherwise, | Mre 





~ know, whereas I am quite conscious of my ignorance. At any rate, it seems that I 
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dwellers. And you keep your young people massed together like a herd of colts 

at grass. None of you takes his ow colt, dragging him away from his fellows in 

spite of his fretting and fuming, and puts a special groom in charge of him, and 

= —— him by rubbing him down and stroking him and using..all the means proper to 
dermrsing, so that he may turn out not only a good soldier but also e-cood—man abe 
managesacity and cities." You see, the Spartan education is mass education--of 

course, not what we understand today byzimass education but of herds, of herds. The 

. true education is that of an individual with a private tutor who cares for him 

alone. Callias’ position is inbetween. He seeks a tutor for his two sons. There= 

fore, that is a symbol of the fact that the virtue which his sons are going to 

- -achieve are those belonging to the virtue of a human being and of a citizen. The 

virtue of a human being simply would be that of the =e that of a citizen, 
of a group. Two is inbetween. 3 


Yow let us begin at 213 9, at the moment Birs Socrates — his examination of 
his fellow-citizens. Yes? Whoever has it, read it. "I went to one of those who - 
. are supposed to be wise so that I could refute the oracle there in front of hin, ` 
- Showing to the oracle that this one is wiser than hi but you, the oracle, said I 
was wise." Do you have that? 


he "I went first to a man wno kad a high reputation for wisdom. I felt that nee, 

if anywhere, I should succeed in d&sproving the oracle and pointing out to my > 

divine Qv+herity , "You said thi: I was tho wisest of men, but hereis a man who 

is wiser than I am.' Well, I gevs a thorcoish examination to this person—I need 

not mention his name, but it was one of cur liticians that I was studying when I 

had this experience--and in conversation with him I formed the impression that 

` although in many people's opinion, and especicily in his own, he appeared to be 

> Wise, in fact he was not; that when I began to try to show him that he only thought 
- be was wise and was not really so, Mm Corts wer te resentiithts, both by him and by . 
pore haath of the other people present. wever, I reflected as I walked away, I am rea 


this man. It is only too likely that neither of us has any 
Somes eee 9) bs but he thinks that he knows something which he does not 


ee ee ee SO MEN Soe oe eee Sie ee eek n 
-- not knows” . ; s = —— d ‘ “> 


matter this I vait on te —— pii a man "ath an even — — for ——— 
And I. formed the same impression again, And here too I incurred une resentment of 
Cho EEE: SANDEE. OE: ERS: EE tlle a h ray i 

“Ss ‘Yes. „let us stop here. ores of then, many others. ‘So the first examination 

is then &5n the political man. There is one expression which is crucial: neither 
of us, he says, seems to know anything noble and good. Anything noble and good, 

In other words, no one is completely ignorant. For example, clearly each knows that 
the other is a human being and that they are in the city of Athens and so on. The 

. word knowledge is here used in the widest sense that they know nothing worthwhile. 

- Nothing noble and good, And one can also say this implies also they do not know 
what the noble and the good is. And that is the greatest implication as will appear 
later. Let us read the ee ae where we left act We cannot possibly read 
. the whole. : abe; ry 4 — Asa oe . 

` As "From that ‘ime on : interviewed one person after Bi aig = realized with . 

. distress and aara that, I was making — unpopular si =, felt ——— to — 

My" cco. RE 
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A: Was it an attempt to avoid using ‘the nane ofa goat ie —— Bax * 
S: Answer e yourself: —* i p * ** * + . $ eg a A í : fs — — 


As ‘Yes. 


S: Not Because TON all the tine "by Zeus" and "by Hera." I think he swears’ 

in this very Wiig somewhere, "By Zeus." But he says "by Zeus" all the time. 

No. That can't be true. There is in the Gorgias, 482B, there is a little * 

explanation: "By the dog god of the Egyptians"; that gives us some indication. 

Who were the Egyptians, I mean apart from the fact that they dwelled in the Nile ' 

Valley and built pyraminds? The Egyptians were presented in Herodotus’ great | 

work as men of excessive piety. They worshipped anything and one could first’ 

say that is a part of the fact that Socrates has a kind of extreme piety that he 

worshipped that, There is a funny passages in the dialogue Lysis, 2112, which I 

will read: "One “wes~to get possession of horses, another dogs, another money, end 

another honor. Of these things I care ote tle. But for the possession of friends ~ 

I have quite a passionate longing and “> rather obtain a ‘good friend than the -. 

best quail or cock in the world, yes, ty Zeus, rather than any horse or dog 

(meaning these which are infinitely more valuable than a quail or cock). By 

= the than a horse or dog. I believe even, bybthe dog, that rather than .  ~.° 
— gold, the Persian kings’ gold, I would choose to gain or be a.” 

ra i You see, you have the two together--by Zeus, by the dog. And in the 

. connection he mentifns dogs as a rather desirable possession. A dog is mentioned 

together with a horse. Xenophon, as I said, never mentions this oath of Socrates. 

But he does something equivalent. He tells the story of a man who has a herd 

threatened by wolves and he seeks a dos to protect the herd. And then there is a~ 

conversation, if I remember well, between the dog and the wolf and than a conversa- 

tion between the dog and someone else and then the dog swears by Zeus. ‘That was the 

difference between Plato. and Xenophon, this little difference, GERR | * 


But what really does it mean if we do not take this ironical excessive pasty tos ——— 
this? I believe it is a joke and, in a way, a rather ammoying joke.but I cannot 
prove that. I mean there are certain suggestions in the prooimtorwhich brought X piro 


“me to believe that but I don't know whether it would stand up under analysis of © 


all the passages. It is a kind of joke at vulgar piety; the belief in Zeus, Hera 

and SO one. Socrates, I believe, said this: "You talk all the time about these gods 
as if you knew then, The pats tell stories as if they had been present. They —— 
are presented as beings who take a special interest in men, are very mch concerned ~- 
with mene Now examine that. You say that the gods are a species of living beings 
who care for men. You don't know that. Very profound studies, would be needed to., 
prove such beings care for men, But there is one species of humeed being which is 
empirically known to everyone as caring for men. One species only. ` And what is 

that? It's really in itself an extraordinary fact. The dogs." The dogs are the 
only species who take to men in that way. That's strange. I. think that is part of 
the story; part, I don't know Whether that's the whole, ` ; ri È 


Now Socrates tumis to the poets but, you see, to eT ands o: of wm To the poets a 
of tragedies, and of dithyrambs and the others. Well. In a way he means of course 
all poets but it is very remarkable that he does not mention here the comic poet. 
‘Now what about the wisdom of the poets, which was much more admirable than that of .. ' 
the politicians? What did we see here? Now let us read that. "I taxe * ‘their — 
poems which sour to be most carefully made by them." Yes?: i - . ma 


As "I used to —* ap what I eet were some of their most t perfect’ works and — 
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question then chosely about the meaning of what they had written in the hope of 
incidentally enlarging uy own kmowledge. Well, gentlemen, I hesitate to tell you 
the truth, but it mst be told. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that any of 
the byestanders could have explained those poems better than their actual authors. 
So I soon made up my mind about the poets too. I decided that it was not wisdom 
that enabled them to write their poetry, but a kind of instinct or inspiration.” 


Ss Yes, “By some nature,” more literally translated. "By some nature and god 
possessed." Yes? 


Az "Such as you Gas in seers and prophets who deliver all their sublime messages 
without knowing in the least what they mean. It seemed clear to me that the poets 
were in much the same case, And I also observed that the very fact t they were 
poets made than think that they had a perfect understanding of all subjects 
of which they were totally ignorant. So I left that line of inquiry too with the 
same sense of advantage that I had felt in the case of the politicians.” 


S: Yes. The poets understand their own doings less than the hearers. The poets 
work not by wisdom but by some nature and inspiration. Like whom? Like some 
other human beings. 


A: Priests? ERS 
Chaerephon | thi 

S: Yes, peigfte not exactly, but like the soothsayers and like the iereia. 

remember hadn’t heard this from Apollo. He had heard it from ioreia. 

Socrates, by believing in the oracle, Socrates believes in the utterances of an 

unwise being because what is true of the poets is true of the prophetess in Delphi, 

tooo Yet he es, these utterances of an unwise being, which is his wisdom. He This 

is wiser than the ə than the oracle. The result of all these things is 

that Socrates is hated and envied, but also--that*s always the other side of iteoa 


certain feeling of supsriority ¢ tes side. 28 free from that delusion 
himself, ‘You see, the posts {dS the part, the part, and 


it is quite the widest part because it throws light on the problem cf the 
oracle and the oracle is te starting point of the whole thing. 





Now the third stage, the artisans-othe mammal workers one could almost.say. What 
happenod there. Now they possessed knowledge. The shoemaker knows why he does 
what he does, whereas the poet, according to this description, does not know what 
he does. But they believe that they are wise in the greatest things and 3 d 
th tely wrong. They have a limited wisdom, but they claim to be e 2a 
at. 77 Now this passage, this third sentence that goes, "But, O Athenians, they 
seemed to me to have the same defect as the poets.” Do you have that? 


nico "But, gentlemen, sach professional expert seomed to share the same failings 
whitad, I had noticed in the poets. I mean” ooo 


Ss No, no. That is not correct. There is something else. "The poets and the 
good eraftsmens” | ie omitted that. The good craftsmen. He spoke here, let us 

say, of the artisans, if I may try to bring out the meaning of the Greek 
word for craftsmen, which I have said before(demeo 9o; 2) » that is also used for 
craftsman but it has a wider meaning. So it can also be used in the sense of 
magistrate. sens ià penne l rga. like people who work ån the pit: tude , 
in the demos, but å not only the pepe aid eh K 3A the magistrates, 
And you only have to look up this wordgjnThe English tt ‘See ‘that this 

is a term soo The meaning of magistrate occurs in Timcydides and other classical 
writings, to say nothing of inscriptiona. The politicians too are a kind of crafts- 
men. The politicians too do have a tehm®, an art, the good ones. But what Socrates 
Says here is also implied. Just as Socrates lacks the wisdom of the astronomers 
and he lacks the wisdom of the educators, he also lacks the wisdom of the statesmen, 


“(Sem #9) . -b= ' aa! 


That's important. And needless to say that he lacks the wisdom of the craftsmen > -> 
án the simple sense because he's not a shoemaker and so on. All these men, evon 

ihe, good statesmen, have some wisdom but not the wisdom regardi in bhe highest > 
ase. Many Athenians are wiser than Socrates. They all have a sphere in which. ` 
they are competent, in which they can give reasons why eter a do what they do. But 
these Athenians are wiser than Socrates in « partial “ev in little things. He 
4s wiser than all Athenians in the greatest things because he knows that he has 
no knowledge of them.. But don't overlook the claim which Socrates makes while 
being prosecuted for a capital crime. "I am wiser," he says, "than all of you." 
Imagine. Such insolence! Xenophon puts it that Socrates’ defense speech was - 
famous because of the big mouth, one could almost translate, which he had, ; 

C eaa, 5 which is a derogatory term for talking bige He was talking big. 
gore 


So he does not flatter his accusers or judges. This is the end of the examination. ` 
I mentioned last time that Socrates did not examine the astronomers and the 3 
Sophists, At least not according to this report. The people for one of whom he 

. could be mistaken. Why did he not examine them? The oracle, of course. The 
Delphic god, by implication, denies the wisdom of the astronomers and the Sophists. 
_ by saying no one is wiser than Socrates. But the verdict of the Delphian god 
. Cannot be accepted without examination, as we have seen, and in this most important 

` respect, the oracle was not examined. If we knew only the Apology—and the — * 
listener, the intelligent listener to Socrates’ defense knew only the lo =e 
no writings of Socrates and they,never talked to Socrates--this — ms be ane in 
debatable, this point. nad ee 
+ bewildering iy : 

- I repeat then the question: What is the content of Socrates’ — Let us read. 

the answer which he gives in the imediate sequel, 23A 5, "But in this respect the ` 

god seems in truth to be wise and in this oracle to make this assertion, that 

human wisdom is of little or no worth.” Do you have that? 3 
Pretty cettajaly D 

As Yes. "But the truth of the matter, gentlemen, is this: that real wisdom is 

the property of gods and this oracle is his way of telling us that buman wisdom 

.- has little or no value. It seems to me that he is not referring literally to 
Socrates but has merely taken my name as an example as if he would say to us, thè . 
wisest of you men is he who has realized like Socrates that in ——⸗* to wisdom ae * 
is really worthless." y 5 


“ss Yes. So Socrates possesses — wisdom, 4.02, wisdom of Little or no value, ` 
‚This human wisdom is distinguished from wisdom proper, which would be super-human, ~ 
as wither the gods have it or the astronomers and Sophists may have it for all we - 
knowe Yet to become aware of this ignorance regarding the greatest things and to 
make others aware of it is service to the gods, as is said in the immediate dequel. 
A service, Now we could read this up to this point as follows: Human wisdom is 
identical with humility, but on the other hand, lest we misunderstand this sentence 
in a biblical sense, humility is nothing to be proud of, if I may express myself ; 
comically or contradictorily, if you want. In other words, this humility is simply .. 
a sobriety, to be aware of your ignorance. But then Socrates uses a somewhat — 
different expression. Let us read the immediate sequel where we left off. 


A: "That 28 —* I still go about seeking and searching in — to the ditine 
command, think that one is wise but—is—sinceno stranger" ++» 3 
mere Whether Citizen or Pa) 4 
ET You see, there is nae a careful reference to these strangers which would 2 
include. — —— A ae: bat ee is said — ins col a meet 


— 
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A: "And when I think that any person is not wise, I try to help the cause of the 
god by proving that he is not,” 


Ss Yes, more literally, "I assist the god,” "I come to the help of the god." 

That is important. This service to the god is an assistance to the god. Now as an 
assistance to the god it is of course something to be proud of. Not everyone can 
assist Apollo. Why does the god need assistance? Why does he need it? I mean, what 
we have seen before, We have here a practical example here before of why Apollo 
needs assistance, He needs no assistance for inspiring the ‘ That he takes 
care of, But ome the has spoken, what happens next? oracles were 
famous for their ambiguity, for their obscurity, for their lack of clarity, The 

god cannot produce that, or will not produce that, and the men need clarity and this 
is done by a human examination. In this sense, the god needs assistance. Yes? 


As Is not Socrates’ using the oracle soso Could it not be interpreted as simply 
Socrates?’ irony towards the audience here? On the one hand, he's being tried for 
impiety and on the other hand he claims that everything he does is the expression 
of his duty to the god. 


S: You are, I think, ninetyenine per cent correct. Let me state this as clearly 

as I gano In a strict sense, everything is ironical in a Platonic dialogue. Tron:ca | 
wender=f4+ doesn’t mean sneering, or this d of thing. What does irony mean 
originally? We have to go back to the —— Originally, simply a device; 

it means dissimilation, And it is applied--I wonder if it is applied in the Clouds? 
Or is it in another comic fragment? I dont know-to Socrates. But then it acquires, 
through Socrates » & good mearing. Dissimilation has a good meaning if 
there is a noble dissimlation. Now in this sense the word is used by Aristotle 
when he speaks of the magnanimous man in the cs. A magnanimous man is ironical 
toward the many. What does this mean? The S man, as Aristotle defined 
it, is a man who possesses all virtues, and is aware of them. So the 

, man is a man of noble pride about his achievements, you can say. But when spoaking 
to the many, to people without achlevements, he dissembles his superiority. That 

is his humanity, So noble dissimlation means to dissimilate one’s superiority. 

It does not consist in saying to a man who is blind, "What wonderful eyes you have,” 
or to a man with any other defect ... But it is dissimlation of superiority on 

the part of a superior man. Now that applies especially to that kind of superiority 
which the ancient thinkers regarded as the highest; nanely, wisdom, Irony, in the 
Socratic sense, is dissembling one’s wisdom in the sense of one’s superiority, But 
what does it mean, to dissemble one’s wisdom? To present oneself as less intelligent 
than one is. And that is of course what Socrates, in a way, does; I mean, the 
famous story, "I don’t know,” and Socrates asks questions, never answers then, these 
famous stories, That is irony in one way, but one mst see the background of the 
humanity in it. And whenever Socrates speaks to anyone in the dialogues, he speaks 
with a view to that the other fellow can understand or what will be useful to that 
mano That is the irony. Now if this is fundamental irony, everything is ironic. 
Can you repeat your statement now, ir. Faulkner? 


As I think I stated, or implied, that he uses the oracle, more or less, in a way, 
simply as a joke on the Athenian people. 


Ss Sure, sure, I mean, thatis clear. I find it that way too. Dut that doesn’t 
dispose of the problem because you have orly to generalize that. You have here an 
umuise saying; I mean, a saying going back to a human being who did not know what 
she was saying. And this proves to be wiser than she could have thought. But is 
this not so? I man, let’s generalize. Let's forget about tho oracle. Is this 
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—* Ard human situation regarding Á powledae altogether if you generalize that? 
peaa ae cares Opini are embodied in our institutions, in 
in the very terns of our languages. And the language doesn’t know why. 
* * don't know why. But then they prove to make sense on examination. 
— niona don't, aow are preceded by opinions which He" Verhee ete thich 
po on fully wise, because they don’t know why, but which embody wisdom. To come +o 


Preseatday i Fe lace — —— momenfPthe oracle by tradition. Socrates doesn’t 
accept tradi this sense, but he doesn’t reject than either. They contain 
some wisdom and TE much wisdomethat depends on that kind of tradition, So 


p I think we have to, take this more more seriously. That Socrates did not believe the 

Ythig-epedte and Apollo, Ge cate ge tet and soo fit is not a merely joking. In Plato’s 
seriousness, there is Ainare playfulness, But also vbe versa-=in all his playful- 
ness, thero is — — I nean, this is an apology, a very solemn thing, is 
in a way a grotesque comedy. Fou can isolate the comedy, very easily; that Socrates 
here doosn’t refute the charge, that in a way he tells them, what you know about ne 
fron Aristophanes, if you read it with some care, that is all true except 
strepsiades. I never did such 2 foolish thing. Only it is no longer true now. 
That I did when I was much younger. This is in a way suggested. And many other 
things. The whole conversation with Meletos, that is simple comedy. You know, the 
accusation is self-contradictory. He doesn’t even have to prove that he believes 
in the gods beemse the accusation admits that he belicves in the cods. And soon. 
But on the other hand, the playful is also not nerely that. Thorefore, it is never 
sufficient to say it?s ironical, Never. Tes? 


As I have a qestion. It says "god," and in my book it’s singular. Now in the 
translation should it be gods or does he refer to it as god? 


2 That’s a very good point and a very important point. Thore are people who 

Joe d, and I bolisve most of thon would, translate in their ation when god 
cc} in tho singular, Cod with a capital G and when it in the plural, 

of course, gods with a small Bogp 24S misleading, because this distinction as 

we know it through the Biblical “etwoen the one true God and the many false 

gods is of rece nm > pap erg “aki ag — — 

in a way monotheists like lato admit also 

sinply monotheists. I nean they didn’t acceptZcy. amj <n ver ct gy kal fni fr RNY Ae Cuanpl 

uord, when it occurs, hatheos, the god, that may mean--and means many casege< 

that particular god we are speaking about, Apollo. I mean, in the perfect 

trengLotion--which of course doesn’t existeait would have to be translated "the 

God” with a small go £ course it nay also be without the article, Then I 

would translate it oap * o Also witten with a capital G, not suggest more than 

the text really says. The god could also be of course, the highest god, the mice 

ruler of the universe, That could very well be. That depends on the context. 

But the god may very well mean the god in question. You know, on some occasions 

it may ba Apollo, in other cases may be Dionysus or whatever it may be. Yes? Godd 


Q3 now docs he know that he should assist the god and point out to others that 
they*re not wise? Isn’t it enough just to find out that thoy aren’t wise without 
pointing it out to then when in pointing it out to them he’s arousing their enmity? 


Se ue takes up that question later. That belongs to that broad question 

which I'm working ry ways ‘hat does Socrates knot? How oan he live if, —— as he Claims 
» he does not know anythng? The fact that he knows that he’s an Athamian 

Citizen doos not oven prove thet he should obey the laws of Athens because there 

is still the question, should one obey the laws. But I*ll answer your question as 

you stated it. How does he know? He knows, believes that the god mst say the 
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hewan Fs tofind ovt litera ily 
truth, yes? It is not right forjyou to lie, he says. But what the god says kere, 
as he understands it, is manife not true, I mean, as far as he knows, that 
he should be the wisest. And You gan nere Curiosity 
Phitosephy wth Aim o But when by the examination the god proves to be right, 
the prestige of the god increases and he has a feeling that this means this 
obscure and a pea vcat | absurd statement, that Socrates is wiser than thy others, 
is true and — it includes an incentive, an injunction, to Socrates always 
to go through that process by which the god's hidden wisdom becomes manifest. And 
that is what he did. 


heed 
Q3 But didn he point out to others that they are unwise? 


Ss Generally, you see, that is so. He is not concerned with others. He is 
concerned with the god and him but he cannot find out the truth of the god's 
statement--Soorates is wiser than the otherge-except by looking at the others and 
finding out by conversations with them that they are less wise. 


Q3 But what I mean is, can’t he examine them, talk to them, and thereby prove to 
himself without then going outright and telling them whether they are wise or not? 


S: No, he doesn’t have to tell them, It is suffictent ... They say something, 

"I know it is absolutely true,” and Socrates says, "How do you know, what are your 

reasons?" And then Socrates says, "Let's look at these reasons. Reason number 

one is $ reason mmber three is wrong." So, If he would be perfectly silent 
humi- dE that, Poantythen Socrates woulda’ become "unpopular? with that man. I mean, that 
'-4+€loonnot be avoided. As a Very misanthropic man once said, Hobie: To disagree with 

a man means tacitly to accuse him of ignorance. And you would be surprised how 

ve ond sensitive nmy poople who otherwise are not perceptive at all are on 
this natter, That is vilgarly known as vanity, but that is unfortunately a part 
of the human scene, 


Q3 sat if we leave aside for a seconi the possibility hat the people who convict 
Socrates have been hurt by hin and want to cet back at him, isn*t it quite possible 
that Socrates has misread the knowlodge level of the audience in the sense that 

he either overrates than or underrates than? In fact, his irony is discovered; 
it’s not irony, it’s actually sarcasmo I mom, last sanester we were talking 
about this in tho other dialopue. Whon the other person realizes that it’s irony 
on your part, it bocones sarcasm and insolence. 


Ss Insolence, Insolence. Sure. Yes, but then, what would follow? That Socrates 
would not dispose of the onmity, of the hatred of him, Ne would only confirm it 
and perhaps te increase it. Yes? That seems to have happened. And that would 
raise the question, is Socrates not responsible for his orm condemmation? That 

is aymoct quostion because, on the other hand, is it not so that Socrates tells 
thea in a language which they can understand, "I cannot live differently than I 
live.” Ihat is this? I believe it is truo, He could not live differently than he 
livol and since his way of life created the hatred he had to bear the consequences, 
We come to that later. i 


Now Socrates? S8, or assistance, to the god has the consequence that Socrates 
has no political or domestic agtivitye-he has no time--and hence he lives in ten 
thousand-fold poverty. He uses this suggestion of very great wealth--ten thousand 
An order to bring out ooo How would I put that inSM4Sh?T don’t know a good 
Gnglish parallel to that. In ten-thousand-fold poverty. 
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As A college professor? 


S3 Yes, it would be that! Some of them live even in mich-less-fold poverty. I nemn, 
some get mich less than ten thousand as you can see from th® Statistics o You 

could say perhaps, he lives in one of the highest poverty brackets in the country. 

And that is very strange. Although he lives as such a poor man, his companions 

ave the gons of the wealthiest. Of the wealthiest men. This, incidentally, 

answers a simple question which we mst be realistic enough to raise: what were 

the sources of Socrates’ livelihood? Although he didn’t work, he didn't ignore 

that he has to live. An absolutely proper question, it seems to me. I think it is 
answered most beautifully in Xenophon’s Oeconomicus which deals with economics-< 

with private economics, that isemwani therefore, since Socrates is a teacher of Now 
economics, we have to apply the question to him. And I think the answer is the | 
question in a brief discussion at the beginning where they say what is money, what me 
is property, and by virtue of a very sophisticated definition of property, they SES lth 


arrived at the conclusion that friends may be money. That was Socrates’ money. opus —* 
He had these wealthy poopae- T mean, with good breeding externally, but still ..s aso ne ae 


And they of course made Socrates the more hated because they thought it was very Ra 
great fun to go to a pompous ass and with all decorations and dignities and then para 
to show hin up. Well, it redounded to Socrates? unpopularity. You remeuber the 
previous statement about the older comrade of Socrates, Chairephon, who was a 
friend of the miltitude and that’s a different generation, The consequence of this 
story=--that Socrates was accompanied by these young and wealthy men--is that he 
corrupted the young because these dignitaries, naturally, didn’t think that this 
wip Th iga SHAG: Se d ok a 

Corrup ion 
Now in this connection, the calumny against Socrates is reformlated, in M) 5 to 
7o Now these unmasked men say that what people saye-because they can’t possibly 
say, "He has found me out,” so thoy mst non i the worst thoy can say 
about hin, what is generally said about all philosopher's; namely, the things aloft 
and those under the earth and not believing in the gods and making the woaker 
speech stronger. You see, not believing in the gods is now in the center because 
ooo We come back, we will see that this is the crucial issue later. And then he 
speaks of the three accusors by namé-<Meletos, AnytW¥s and Iycon. Meletos spoke for 
the poets, was angry on behalf of the poets; Anyt@s ims angry on behalf of the 
craftsmen and politicians; and Lycon on behalf of the orators. So the orators are 
now added, as you see, and the artisans and politicians are represented by one and 
the same man. Both artisans and politicians have to do with the demos. Either 
they belong to the demos, as the artisans proper, or they work in the . demos or on 
the demos, the politicians. Anytys is in the middle, He seems to have been the 
nost important of the three as is shown also by the dialogue Henos 


Now then, Socrates turns to the defense against the present aceusers. And then he 
quotes the formal charge. Do you have that, in 2487 Now let us take the charge, 
the charge made against hin. Do you have that? 


As "Socrates is guilty of” ooo 


words ` prediag 
Ss No, no, read the preceding verse, The be ees 
ords 


As "I shall now try to defend myself against Meletos, high-principled and patriotic 

as he claims to be, and after that against the rest. Let us first consider their 

—— again as though it represented fresh prosecution. It runs something like 
83" goo 
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S: You see, "something like this.” Yes? 


As "Socrates is guilty of corrupting the minds of the young and of believing in 
deities of his ow invention instead of the gods recognized by the state,” 

wh HCA the Cre 
S; Iáterally, not believing in the MEy d A believes, but other strange, 
demonice things. Yes? 


As "Such is the charge. Let us examine them” aso 


Ss Yes, such; not this. You see, Plato makes it clear by references before and 
after that the charge is not quoted literally, By a fortunate accident, the literal 
version of the charge has been preserved in Disgenes* faeries œ Xenophon, too, 
does not quote the charge literally, but Xenophon makes very minor, almost 
invisible, changes. Flato makes very big changes. In the true charge, the charge 
of inmpioty comes first, before the charge of corruption. And secondly, Plato omits 
one word; namely, in the charge it is "not believing in the gods in which the city 
believes, but introducing other new divinities,” This introducing is dropped by 
Plato. Good. Whatever that may meane 


Now we come to the corruption charge which he takes up in the first place, Socrates 
corrupts the young. He makes the young worse. That makes sense only if there are 
people who make the young better. What makes the young better, asks Socrates, 
First, the answer of jel ot Be 24D, the law. The law. Socrates does not question 
that. But what does ue “to that, the question about the laws? "But that's not 
what I ask, my best, but which mman being, who in the first place knows this very 
thing, namely the laws?” Yes? Why is the answer "the laws" not sufficient? 
Socrates does not question the proposition that the laws make the young better. 

What does this mean, this transition? Why doos he appeal from the laws to human 
beings? Or even a single human being? Yes? 


A: That the laws are conventional it may be bat PEOPLE soo 


Ss That is very good. But that is not said here, We mst begin fron what he Knew ing 
explicitly says. He doesn’t speak of the making of the laws, but of the of 
the laws. Now what he’s suggesting is the laws become effective on the young only 
by human beings who act in accordance with the laws and therefore who knows the 
laws, The question of the laws as an authority goes through the work, as we shall 
see later, tut it is not the theme, It becomes the theme in the Crito, which we 
will read after“tHat. Who are then the human beings which make the young better? 
And Meletos gives an answer in accordance with democracy as then understood: 
Everyone! The Seam the jurymen, the men in the assembly, and so on and so on, 
and the men in the council. All Athenian citizens are good educators, Let us 
consider that for one moment. To accuse someone of ong eg of making certain 
things worse, means that I know what is good. Otherwise, the charge makes no sense, 
Meletos claims, as a matter of course, that he knows what is good. And he implies 
that it is easy to know it. Everyone, all Athenians know it. Perhaps he means even 
all mon know it. llow how could all men know what is good. 


(End of first aide of reel) 
ooo Platonic philosophy es the rejection of this notion. There is no naturally 


available knowledge, of o It may be acquired, but it is not by nature avail- 
able. There is by nature available something like a divination of the good. That’s 
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surely what Plato means. But this divination is not knowledge and therefore you 
gan in no way rely on it. 


You remember Socrates’ previous assertion about his wisdom which implies that he 
dees not know what is the good. He is ignorant about these greatest things. mut 
he also doubts whether what the Athenians believe to be good is good because he knows 
that the Athenians do not know. He doubts whether the Athenians know what is the 
good and he spreads this doubt by making it clear to everyone that he doesn’t know, 
That is corruption. To that extent, Socrates proves the charge of corruption from 
the Athenian point of view. The question is whether there is"ShSOQRi point of view. 
But the question is also whether thé, ditt point of view can be brought out in ¢ 
popular speech oxcept by reference to the Widt® Now what is Socrates’ main 
argunent against the assertion, all Athenians know what is good? A typically ie kl 
kinds of discuseions, In all beigs k) 
of knowledge, there are only a few who o “xperts are rare in every field, But 
knowledge is expert knowledge. Hence, expert knowledge regarding good and bad 
the only germine knowledge--is also rare. Now you see thi by 
another feature which we have observed which you may very well call ironical, but 
as we have seen before, the ironical things have to be tak 
ironical things. Since in all thero 
perfect consistency, sends people to the professional educators, to the Sophists. 
On this basis, inevitable. Whatever this knowledge may be which Gorgias and such 
people possess, Socrates does not possess that knowledge of the good. So let us 
keep this in mind. We do not know ooo Socrates’ wisdom, which is knowledge of 
his ignorance, includes as such ignorance of the good. How can he live? I repeat 
that. Let’s sip this quostion o 
Keep Always ta mind 


Now let us tarn--1 cannot possibly read the whole--to 25C 5, where he says to 
Neletos, "Now tell us, by Zeus, ileletos, whether it is better to live among good 
citizens or wicked citizens.” Do you have that? 


A: "Here is another point. Tell mo seriously, Meletos, is it better to live in 

a good or a bad comunity? Answer my question like a good fellow. There is 
nothing difficult about it. Is it not true that wicked people have a bad effect 
upon thoes with pen hey ane in Giseews contest and good peapile have a good effect? 


"Quite true. 


"Ig there anybody who prefers to be harmed rather than benefited by his associates? 
Ansver ne, my good man. The law commands you to answer. Is there anyone who 
prefers to be/harmed? 


"Of course not. 


"Well then when you summon me before this court for corrupting the young and making 
their characters worse, do you mean that I do so intentionally or unintentionally? 


"I mean intentionally. 
overed 


"Why, Melotos, are you at your age so mech wiser than I at mine? You have discussed 
that bad people always have a bad effect and good people a good effect upon their 
nearest neighbors. Am I so hopelessly ignorant as to not even realize that by 
spoiling the character of one of my companions, I shall run the risk of getting 
some harn from him? Because nothing else would make me commit this creat offense 
intentionally. No, I do not believe it, Heletos, and I do not suppose that anyone 


E N 


— — — 


— —— — 
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elso doss- Either I have not a bad influence, or it is unintentional, so in either 
case your accusation is false. And if I unintentionally have a bad influence, the 
correct procedure in cases of such involuntary misdeamenors is not to summon the 
culprit before this court but to take them aside privately for instruction and 
reproval because, obviously, if my syes are opened T shall stop doing what I do not 
intend to do." 


— — — — — 


S: Now let us stop here. What Socrates says here is this: the charge is ground- 
less, Why? Because no one corrupts willingly for no one wishes to be harmed. 
Sveryone wishes to be benefited, but the good benefit and the bad harm. No one 
wishes to make others bad. No one wishes to corrupt others. So if Socrates 
corrupts others, he does it unintentionally. Socrates goes beyond that: if anyone 
corrupts anyone, he does it unintentionally. What is the consequence? Yes? 


As The law then would be meaningless, 


S: Absolutely. Punishnent woukd-be unjustified because—-we can easily enlarge 

that and prove it from other dialogueseethe thesis of Socrates was all sinning is 
involuntary. And involuntary sinning is not punishable. This thesis by itself l 
leads to the denial of the logitimacy of punishment. Punishment is an irrational i 
act of revenge=-not mores-which is of course a terrific assertion. If you are 

acoused of undermining the polis, you say such an immensely valuable institution 

as the callows and penitentaries are irrational institutions, yo destroy the city 

as far as it goes. He*s very extrane, You seg, Socrates is in one way very 

reticent and very polite and doesn’t say things which are hard on the ear. What 

he in fact says is very harsh if you have ears for thot. That is the consequence. 

Tho consequence is--you are perfectly right--no one can punish anyone rationally. 

But there is another thing. Not only the consequonce is remarkable; the premise. 

What is the premise? No one wishes to be harmed, Everyone wishes to be benefited, 

That presupposes what? 


As a 
then. 


hore Si 
S3 Yes. Very good, fo w state s noro generally because the implication of 
benefit and harm is Everyone knows what good and bad is. Yes. Everyone 
knows that good is. But this was denied. Now if we do not know what good and bad 
is, we cannot teach others, we camot improve others. Not only is punishment 
irrational, instruction too is irrational. That 1s fhe smplication « That's 
fantastic. Sth ae aaah Aa Tet UU aaa de. Claes ane. We mst see 
first ooo look in that abyss. The conclusion which Socrates draws: since no one 
Can punish and no one can instruct in matters of good and bad, and therefore thore 
can also not be corruption in particular, the corruption charge is groundless, 
Groundless. You see, Socrates doesn’t argue the matter out here on common sense 
Grounds here. That’s a fantastic thing in such a speech where only common senso 
would be in order; nanely, everyone knows today what corruption means in 2 
practical way. I mean, if you take Xenophon--who is much more pedestrian in these 
things than Plato-—for oxample, one thing corrupting wt ot his oy ere A 
certain somal miscanduct. Xenophon evon goos a bit. out of his way t that SHOW 
Socrates was a perfectly decent man in that respect. But it could also mean, for 
example, other things; to nako then bad democrats. That was also discussed by 
Xenophon, you know, by his relation to Alcibiades and Critias, Socrates had a 
politically corrupting influence. Socrates doesn't speak of that here at t alle He 
says the corruption charge is groundless but the grounds of this pnexkse are ~ demosh ay 
absolutely fantastic. They imply denial of the polis and of knowledge in any ht 
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significant senseo Soo 


Now we come to the impiety charge. Let us read the beginning of that. Yes? "Now 
then, men of Athens, this is then manifest what I said, that Noletos has not takon 
care to be concerned in these matters either much or little (ieo not at all).” 
The constant pun on the nane Meletos that reads like the Greek word for caring: the 
carer hasn’t eared for educating. That goes with all the soso "Nevertheless tell 
us how do you say that I corrupt tho young ones.” You seo, so now we come back to 
cormon sonse, to the specifics charge of corruption. Yes? Go on 


As "True the terms of your indic’ment may be clear that you accuse med? teaching 
them to believe in new deities instead of the gods recognized by the state. Is not 
that the teaching of mine would you say has this demoralizing effect?” 


32 O, that is really bad. Is this the Penguin? I retract my praise. "Is it not 
teaching this that I corrupt?” The word corrupt is perfectly clear. In other 
words, what he does noweethat is very important—-he reduces the corruption charge 
to the impiety charge. The real thing is not the corruption charge; the real 
thing is the of impiety. And that is a point which mst be stressed because 


Socrates does not nomi the gods. Now 

that comes fron word nomos, bat it has ini roughly these two 
relevant meanings: not to worship the gods and not to believe in the gods. That 

is indistinguishable when you have such a nomitdin. It becomes distinguishable if 

it is said that Socrates doss not notn that the gods are. Thon you rumst 
translate it, ‘docs not beliove,” you know, because you cannot say "he does not 
worship that the gods areo?” It has this —— al améifuityo Rat now, the emphasis, 
as I say, is not knowledge. It is worship lor belief. Now what do you call this 
I don’t know this word, to irritate a fellow go that he makos 2 statenent by making 
of thich he is lickod. How do you ooo ? 


As Provoke. 


Ss Provoke! iow Socrates says, "Well, do you mean to say that I do not believe 
in the gods of the city, but in sone other gods of mine?” And iloletos says, "ih. 
üo gods at all. You are a straight atli@st.” Now after this point let us go on. 
You strange (or marvelous) Maletos! Why do you say that? I do not believe that 
the sun and the moon are gods as the other Inman beings believe?” Yes? Go ono 


A? "He certainly”. oo 


S3 “By Zeus,” he says, "gentlemen of the jury, because he says that the sun is a 
stone and the moon is earth (or earthy)." Yes? Now what is that? That we mst 
gonsider, Socrates has a kind of retreat, but he does not retreat. He says, 
granted for 2 moment that I don’t believe in Zeus and Hera. I would at least 
Delieve in the sun and moon as gods, in what we call the comise gods, Some of you 
may remember our discussion about the Banquet where they played such a role. The 
CoatiLe gods, the gods which natural reason perceives to be gods. Self-moving and 
moh splendid} beings, Vis ‘hie Gods Man fos t,whicheveryen- can S2C. o The gods 
„Stoh all furan, a man beliove in.’ How does Socrates answer to that? iidletos says, 
‘Noo lie says jare notgods, they are just inamimate things, stones and earth. “ 
And how does Secrates answer? 


As Shall I read? 
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Ss Yes- 


As "Do you imagine you are prosecuting am Anaxagoras, my dear Meletos? Have you 
so poor an opinion of these gentlemen and do you assume thom to be so illiterate 
as not to know that the writings of Anaxagoras are full of theories like these, 
And do you seriously suggest that is fron me that the young get these ideas whon 
they can buy them on occasion at the market place for a shilling at mst and so 


have a laugh on Socrates” soo (Laughter fron the class.) That's the 
translation. 
Ss Well, all right. We can translate ooe Go on 


As "ooo who Glaims then for his own, to say nothing of their being so silly. 
Tell me, honestly, Melotos, is that your opinion of me? Do I believe in no god? 


"No, none at all. Not in the slightest dogree."” 


3:3 Yes. Both swear, by the way. Socrates swears in his question addressed to 
Meletos and ifeletos ooo And "by Zeus," each of them. Now, not even the cosmic 
gods Socrates believes, wiich all men believed in. Socrates does not prove--that 
much has become cleare-that he believes in the gods which the city believes in, 
because that had been ruled out. Granted or not granted. The question is now 
only the cosmic gods. Ami what does he say regarding the cosmic gods? Well, he 
uses at least an argument. And the argument is, "I am not af Anaxagoras. An 
Anaxagoras is a fellow who is an athi@st, but not I." Not I, That's all. So, in 
other words, that Socrates believes in the cosmic gods is a bit more plausible, to 
speak cautiously, than that he believes in the Olympian gods. I cannot repeat an 
argunent which I developed at some length when we discussed the Banquet last time. 
Anaxagoras was an athi@st. By stating his views in writing, as we've seen, 
Anaxagoras was corrupting the young or, at least, trying to corrupt the young. Now 
we know what corruption is, don’t we? What does corruption mean now? 


As Impicty. 


Ss Inmpiety. Yes. Bat impiety, not believing, and that comes from o The 
standard is the nomos. No one knows whether the ods are and, in particular, 
whether the sun and moon are not just stones and other inanimate things. The noms; 
perhaps a kind of universal nomos. It says that. We must first conclude the 
discussion of this argument before we turn to a general discussion, if we still 
have time. 


Now how does the argument go on from here? In other wrds, Socrates argues then as 
follows: you have never heard me say, all right, the sun and moon are inanimate 
things. By what right can you accuse me of that? You have no leg to stand on. 
And now Socrates turns the table and says, I can prove to you now that I do believe 
in the gods of the city from your own charge of-timptoty. Socrates believes in 
other new demonic things. That was admitted by the acouser and that is a sinple 
piece of forensic rhctoric. He who believes in horsey things believes that there 
are horses. He who believes in elephantic things believes that there are elephants. 
And, therefore, bg who believes in demonic things believes that there are demons. 
There cannot be demonic things if there are no demons. What are demons? Demons 
are either gods or children of gods. In either way, a man who belicves in demons 
believes in gods. But which are the gods who are generated, especially by the 
intercourse of human beings and gods, and are more particularly called demons in 
contradistinetion to gods? Which are these gods? The sun and moon? No. The 
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Olympian gods. That’s it. And Socrates uses the rather blasphemous example of 
miles, He who admits miles are asses--as they ere called here--aduits that there 
are horses and asses. Therefore someone who believes in beings created by the 
migture of gods and men believes that there are gods. In other words, that 
argument doesn’t prove anything. It only proves that Secrates was a moch better 
rhetorician than the man was who formilated the charge. The charge of impiety 
is not refuted in any way. The only part of the argument which has an element of 
proof is that regarding the cosmic gods because these are something which we 
human beingse-meaning 211 human beings with the exception of some freaks like 
Anaxagoras~-believe in. So we cannot te that. 

Yor 
So tnis is the defense. I mean, the other things are a defense of Socrates’ way 
of lifew.you know, a justification--but they are not the defense against the 
charges. That’s the refutation of the charge. But that is the least important 
thing about the Apology, though it is by no means negligible. Socrates’ whole 
presentation, which is underlined all through the oxplicit interpretation‘or tho“ ¢futatns 
charge, is that his wisdom consists in ignorance, in knowledge of his ignorance, 
By the way, you sea how important this issue of the commie gods is. I mean, after 
all the gravest charge is to be an atiii@st. It is a less grave charge not to 
believe in the gods of the city, obviously, So the graver charge of athif@sm 
would mean to deny that the sun amd moon are gods, How could a man arrive at 
this conclusion, that the sun is merely a stone? How could he arrive at that 
conclusion? What would he have to do? Astronomy. What Socrates was accused of 
doing, you know; walking on the air and looking around amd down on the sun. That 
was vhat he was said to have done in the Clouds. So the astronomy issue is, of 
course, important. 


Soorates knows then nothing of the greatest things, neither of the gods nor of the 
good. How then can he live? That’s the question. How can he live? Because it 

is easy to say, to show, that every knowledge which he does possess, for example 
that he's an Athenian citizen and married to Xanthippe and what have you, that 

this does not permit him to live because how should he conduct himself as an Atherian 
citizen and as a Imsband of Xanthippe and all other things? The guiding questions, 
or the crucial questions, he carmot answer. How can he live, as far as we see up 

to now? ihat is his wisdom? You know that by now. In what does his wisdom 

gonsist, according to his om declaration? Hiss Hill? 


As In knowing of his ignorance; in knowing what he doesn’t know. 

Ss Yes. In knotiLedge of his ignorance regarding the greatest things. But, all 
right, what does it lead to, the knowledge of his ignorance? What follows if he 
knovrs that he*s ignorant? 

As An attempt to remedy the situation, to acquire soo 


Ss Yes. Gut lot us assumo that this is impossible for some reason or other. That 
appears to be the way in which the issue is stated here, Well? 


Az Great caution? 


S: Yes, Wot to assent. Not to assent to what he does not know. Not to nomifain. 
Yes? Not to believe. Not to belisve because he doesn’t knows But examine, again 

and again, see whether one cannot perhaps know and yet(p ly bring that back to, 
some, )But there is an alternative. The first is not nomitZin, And the other is? 3 
The only alternativeso»o tout Ean Believing in and ace the nomos, Living / 


(Probably be brovtit back fo the 
Same result .)(3) 


La 
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by the nomos. That is of course partly ... Also, you know, the oracle, and so on. 
That is not the last word, but we are spealcing now only of what has appeared up to 
now. You want to say something? 


Az Well, I’n not sure. But to know and to believe, they aren’t the same thing, 


S: No. All right. What is the difference as it has come to light here? That’s 
a very long question ——— voo: I mean, belief has here this rather 
innocent use. For example, “says, X is in the hospital, I don’t believe 
he is. I have seen hin around this morning. You know? That is not a solem 
meaning. But believing surely means here to assent to something of which one does 
not know that it is true. Knowledge is used here rather not in any technical 
smse, although the technical sense is nct excluded. To repeat, Socrates does of 
course not say, "I know that I know nothing” literally understood, because he knows 
that he's accused among other things. Bit he says that he is ignorant regarding 
the most important things. And these mo::t important things are obviously the gods 
and the good, whatever the relation betwen the gods and the good may be. Did I 
answer your question? Yes? 


As To know what he does not know would ily that he knows what it would be like 
to know something and I don’t understand how these seemingly two statements 
reconcile with one another, 


Ss Yes, but is it not sooo You are perfecily right. One would have to go beyond 


` have but, let us first take what you said. In order to say that I know that I do 
co KnOvinos Tow what Kouledge js o Yeso That is true, Put is this not also possible, to 


n tere 
iaferți 
th 


have a common sensi edge of knowledge, as distinguished fron a poorky fully 
developed knowledge of knowledge? I mean, for exampl:, this:-therce l; a disegreemend about 
and the other says, "I know it; I have “*¢ 


sayasa thingo- the- Cruna Cada — 
seen it.” Yes? Good. I mean, we don’t go into a very subtle question how such Seagal 


knoviLedge is possible *rovtn sense fc pion ser Sooo We cll understand whether it matcr 


sense, All right. And we ow that there i. a kind of legitimate 
A and without ha oped the doctrine of the syllogism, we 


gee that someone contradicts himself. So we can also see that someone makes 


te aing assertions and that they are formally untenable like Meltcs here who says Socrates 


Pt believe in gods tut believes in demons, yes? That doesn’t require a 
peg ge phe | v Bat I would go even further tc answer your question and 
soy, if I say I do no the most rtant things, I kw what the mst 

That 


things are. is very plain. But the most i:portant things appear to 
be the gods and the good. Now can one not prove that these are the most important 
things? I mean, on the basis of our everyday knowledge which no sensible man would 
ever question, can we not prove that? I mean, that is of the utmost inportance for 
human life as a whole whether there are or there are notgods, 


As But are the gods so important? Or the fact of their bein: gods or the 
Re ee Oe — ee 


S: What do you take... All right. Let us then specify it ani say Socrates doesn’t 
know what is nost inportant for nan. Lot us forget about the gcis for the time bei 
and speak of the good. TE sem Gs Sek Saas tek We quad in, sou oaot ant vettousl 
T mean, you don’t know what to choose, whether one should rather commit suicide or 
do what this principal did, shooting the young kid, : o If we are 


really ignorant regerdng the Sood ,,, WAa-dbty ) 


At This kind of mores wouldn't seem to be confined to mortal man primdipat? o 
one only ‘ 


ChFect 
Pest that 


~de 
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S: Well, Heletos says, all Athenians, yes? And Socrates looks around and asks some 
Greek, a normal citizen, "How do you know this?” Vell, ultimately he did tell sonething, 
- “Tis is how our fathers lived." And ther Soctates can fight and say, “Well, your 
fathors also said certain things about the distance from Athens to Sparta for example— 
this kind of thing that you know now isn't true." So in tradition one can say that. 
All right. And then we go one How does he knew? And it provos to be something like 
traditions of tho fathers and that is not sufficient, I mean, clthough this oe. 


Q: But the gods, in other words, can prove something that is otherwise wuprovable. 


S: That would be one way. That vould be ono wey to say the answer to the question, 
Ahat is good?" can be proven by the godu and tiereforo there must be gods. Yes, but 
still, thet vould have to be established, How ¿o we know thet there are gods? Now if 
tho gods are questionable, that means the good ‘ould become quostionable on that ground, 
too. We don't Imow. 


How can Socrates Live? And up to this point, w) cannot say more than there is this 
alternative: either in obeying the ngs, the i.mos who claims to know and who is 

suroly more respected than cny chance human beige Surcly it is questionable, but at 
‘least it makes some popular sense, tid then th: altornctive is not to act. And that is 
what Socrates is going to say immedi: tely after thet: I did not act. I mean, he says 
first,act politicelly but then he ensarges it, lle did not cct. But obviously one 
cannot be literally accused for som hing else. And he wont to the var and then to 

the jury and 90 on. So that cannot ve quite literally true. But we must face that: 

ye see at this point that Socrates Inew thot difficulty which is now calling us in the 
social sciences, only it is much brader ond it is not stated in terms of vulue judgments 
es it is here, but that is implied, “that was tio way in which he found out? Somehow 

it seems, up to this point, that it 0.5 precisely the reflection of his ignorance, his 
not knowing, of the good viich 12u him out of ns wildnerness, Whether that can becomo 
fully clear from the Apology, Wo must <2e, but surely that must became cloarer than 

it is now from the rest ~ the work. Did I answer you? I mean, at least to the extent 
thet I pointed to the vay which we have to take now. So 


So the quest’- is stated in this work wih a very great radicalism, Punishment. 

It is su-.~sted thet punishment, if it is to bo rational, vould of course prosuppose 
know? «ge of good. And instruction, also, cs distinguished from punishment. You 

- „omber the distinction in Aristophones rc making people winged by words and 
whippings. That is this same distinction. Doth are impossible as rational methods, 
Yes, but it coes beyond that. Look at the pmitive systems. It is gonerally assumed 
thet anong the modes of punishment which nen inflict on one anothor, capital punishment 
is tic vorst. I do not wish to ço now into tic niceties of gradation among capital 


punishment—youlmow, drawing and qucrtering ani hangingbut lot us leave it at the coneral 


statonent that capital punishmmt is generally :egarded as much worse thun a fine, a money 
fine, or imprisdmment cnd so on, Vhat does this prosuppose? Knowledgo! That life is 
of a much higher value then freedom to circulais and money. ie presuppose thot life 
is valuable, On reflection, we would perhaps s.y it is not necessarily the highost 
velue , but it is surcly a very hich value. Am! all of it, too. «ne tremendous 
medical establishnents cre « proof of how hich]; we value our life. Towerd the 

end of this book it is suggested that death being death, being asleep with dreams is 
perhaps better tuan almost everything which we esteem. But not everything, Because 
if you say, for example, that not life is the hizhest thing, but virtue. All 

richte But virtue means, of course, virtue of a living humen being. Or if you 

take Socrates’ speci:l assertion, the philosophic life, the life of examination, is 


at Rt ae yale TNE — 
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the best. That becomes questionable by this question: is not death, as drearil ess 
sleep which is\Sistinguishable of course fron simple non-Htedh, one night ... 
One long night is better than the day. If that becomes a question, everything is 

a —— becomes questionable. yet the paradoxical fact is, 
Socrates, in dedicated especiahky hi life to what he regarded as 
Socrates, $n Et Snd somehow, in place of knowledge, this human wisdom. And 
we must read what he did, how he succeeded, Mr. Gilman? 


As Did Socrates rest content with a common sense understanding of what knowledge 
4s any more Se ee ee — 


being wasit,/n the lastanaly cis i tentative answer to this question 
A that there was a comion understanding of knowledge of ignorance which he 
is not oo. There is also a comron sense understanding of good and bad, 


Ss Let me put it this wy. I would draw this conclusion from what you say: would 
one not have to go beyond that what I said? Socrates has knowledge of sco You 
see, that is not nore comion smse knowledge. For example, let us take the simple 
case of —— refutation cf lieletos, yes? Let us take the statement of Meletos 
sad as it stands, that this is self-contradictory and therefore 
abexrd dé knowWedgs and uo other nnetiades Wich yon somive fren smdyine, say 
from logic and so on, cculd imorove that knowledge as regarding the self-contradictory 
character of Meletos?’ statement. And therefore it is more than common sense 
knotriledge. The alternative would be ee to say that Socrates does not know he 
does not know but that he only opines ng aN sgn oe a Mia — by 
fren a certain skeptialim school Wiw? 3 and Socrates contradicted himself 
by claiming to know his ignorance. — ‘dad not — himself, And, at 
any rate, that is exactly the difference between Socrates and skepticism because, 
as you observe, that whenever the nere +o The fact that some knowledge is possible 
is admitted by Socrates, ‘thatdlons can be the cure for his problem. And of course 
the question would be, sven to establish that, what are those people who say we do 
not have any knotfledgé--the real skeptics, Is this not a tenable position? And I 
think that is implied in the work of Plato, not developed in this one, mt implied 
throughout, that skeptician proper is impossible, And one only has to look at the 
simple fact that «11 skepticisa uses arguments to show that we do not know. And 
these arguments all imply knowledge, very simply. One old docterkte of skepticisn 
is the unreliability of the senses, They give specimens of that. They never speak 
of te Grvdee af ane cick GE LO ce’ ccs Seca aries, I'n 
sorry! Of our oyes regarding sounds and of our ears regarding colors. They know 
that the hoaring has its object sounds and that the sight has its object colors and 
so on. All skepticism thrives on presupposed knowledge, Whether this is knowledge 
e highest senso, that is another matter, Without it no possible argument. Beard 
hunan position of any kind, this thinking. 


What Socrates implies, naturally, ami we mst see later on whether we can bring this 
out, is that this ‘motiedge-e1hich no one can reject--dlces not necessarily give us 
an indication a3 to what is good and bad. And that is, of coursg, what he said, 
Ultinately, tho Socratic argument will have to be a recourse to the nature of man. 
Bat we mst sec +, wher ca fang i ths of t'ar o The references of it are 
there fron tho very beginning these homely similes; if you had acquired 
golts or calves, and now you te acquired sons. Sons are not calves; men are not 
brutes. That cives us a key. What is good we mean primarily what is good for man 
and that man is and what is characteristic of man is the answer for what 
4s good, — e i 






Yes, I think we mst turn to that next time. We will have a report by if. Strickland, 
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yes, lir Die iq frese T always miss you because your nanes begin both. with Sto 
Mr. Johnson, you will sco And a week later, if. Berger will report on the 
Op yw did it. Well, otherwise, Mr. Whitee-one of you will read it and the o 
will hand it in. That will give you a week from Monday. 
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ese that it osivo all questions, Es not expects: -- . CE cme aes 
Now, let me ses, "You said that this section, ‘prior ‘to the condemnation, is the real 
` apology and I think that is true, that is really the cent¥slpart of the apology, Yor 
- rightly noted the provocative character of Socrat tes you spoke of insolence, That 4: 
also remarkable. I further noted that you made an important implication, that 
` át 4s not only Socrates and the Athenian citizens, but the law itself is ignorante, 
The law, the nomos, itself is ignorant. In other words, that is crucial Bysrtia n 
©“ The other point you made is that there is the difference between the Delphic oracle 
` and Socrates’ private voice--as it is as ie here, the daimonia, but you did not 
go into the question of their relation. 


AT ase did’ not go aad that beceuso I didn't fully aiiai the —— 
although it seems’to be that the deinonia is somehow also related to what Socrates 

` 4nitdally begins with, the remark when he says the — of the people, They 
— T 


S: Yes, ‘that * ‘of course, a question--I mean, : whether the ` -dainonia has “anything 
to do with enim activities as described in the Apology. 


a — 


—* — 


— Well, I didn't mean to suggest that át oo had itii ta Qs ‘with ‘the 
activity,but that.it is somehow of the eme —— as. — as te Saijmonia, : : 
“because after Bll ‘eee. , i? i ’, 


St ‘Yes, an peteve we turn to that, g think one point 4s pan ‘Seaton ieee 
not trace his activity, his talking to the fellow citizens, he does nòt trace that to 
his daimonia. He nn only Sis iaar ‘political life proper. — 


importante 


. Then you made the very important ‘and interesting aiis that the Delphic oracle as 

not knowledge, i it's just handed dow. And Socrates finds out, indeed, by his exam- 

ination that it is ee ether. t $p t is what the oracle had said, that's a 

=: moot questicn, . And that the daimonia is not knowledge, you rightly stress. 

Also what you said towards the end, end, that remi apology of Socrates is a bridge between 

BSocrates and the demos, that is I think perfectly correct because the Apology is the 
23 —* “only utterance of Plat Plato's Socrates addressed to the aam — the — —⸗ 
* -are addressed to individuals, one or more. - AA ; — 


ne One thing I didn't understand becmse you read rather — that k an the Delphic . 
oracle was turned by Socrates into a command. You. spoke of that more than once and 
; _ 2 find that was a omuoial part of your arpinest. That I did not understand, 


‘AD As I understand it, by the act of questioning itself, that is raising the questior 
what is wisdom, Socrates in reflecting.on this saw that the life of wisdon is tho, 
\ proper life of nan, . In reflecting on man's naturo. he oe > : 
S: Yes, tat how Bni åt work out? The * says no one is wiser than Siamini 
And that's a mere assertion, an incredible assertion in a way for Socrates, And then, 
because it is incredible and Socrates is a pious man-=he says the god can't lie-—he 
: tries to find out whether the god did not lie in this particular case and so he examin/ 
‘it. Well, you could say by reshoring his momentarily shaken faith in the veracity of 


the Delphic — a religi ‘ous - dbp anit — one | oma Sy E ae 


Rae gI 5 ~ 2 


— ` . e B © "e [ 
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„I don't think ts amaanottontin at Satis fachany, oe at 
Way not? ” re | > g — ely Alay : ; 


As Because Socrates really moves — Evel fron ia i of the Delphic: -- © 
oracle. The Delphic oracle steals is not wise but Socrates discovers that h@ coo l : 


S: Yes, mt ‘the PET the priestess, is, ot wise but ‘Apollo mi ght be wise and there 
is a certain pipeline between Apollo and Loreialythieg, O i 


As. = would suggest. that really Socrates. new wisdom would have nothing to do with 
the god at all. . 


S: Yes, all right, I also ‘don't believe that Socrates believed in the Delphic oracle 

in any way, bot still that is ia, itself a mere guess. I mean, that needs a long . 
argument but we cannot neglect ———— yowcmow, because that is said. But if hedida'e 
believed in the wisdom of the oracle in the first place, then you would have to restate 
the situation ins entirely different tcrms. I have nothing against that, but you did - 
not do that. Thén you canfisay he turned the oracle into something else, You have to ` 
give a presentation of Socrates’ activity in a censeless—sort—of-way in which the term 
oracle didn't oure All right, do that. - SCartege Sa +o "g ẽ 


„A; I don't think I can do that because I don't think that’s eso I'm not sure at a. 
of whether Socrates naid believed in the Delphic. oracle in rid d at. al and © 
kata eee — * — ws eee > — 


St z havo nothing « ee I think it's a very Sensible setii t.e 


As But —— that he did believe in the Delphic oracle initially and then to 
exaxine the Delphic oracle and discover what is meant, in this examination he moves * 
a Afterent le and finds that the Delphic oracle really is not ee. 


æ : 


5: Well, then, all right. Let's forget vaca the iai a “a is then the 
motivation of Socrates® accusers. `. `. EROE <x 


As ‘It isn't, according ‘to the ‘nature of. man- to do this activity, questioning the ~- 
act'of god.” ` $ 


S: Tes, but havo you any basis in the text for saying « ae 


` A: This, the passage that t quoted, T believe is the alearest when he says that he . 

mist look to himself first and to the state before the interest Simeiixseifs se 
-All right, but what is the reason given forsbdeing concerned ‘first with oneselt 

and then with the things which one has, possessions and 30 on? | ee 


As ' So one can somehow understand the nature of man, 


S; In a way you are on the right track of course, tut that is not the — 
Preofese o What is the reason explicitly, given why one should be concerned more” 
with oneself and with one’a(se/£ E Jood} ) than. —_ — TE ee NTE 


s . gee < 
< a ees ss as peo D 


A: ‘Because of the state,. I ag in the "r. that see — gt Te; — 
“St ‘Exactly In the castina bbc se same thing as ‘in ine case of “the: ‘Andividnal. ’ wy 
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should he be more concerned with the soul éf the city than with the things of the atiy? 
The same as in the case of the inditidual, What's the reason given? Does amyone ... 
Really, that's very important. Why is it more important to take care of the soul than 
of the possessions, thesreason given? You see, I'm sure that there is a problem in - 
the Delphic oracle but then, if you suggest an alternative, the alternative mst have 

a support in the text ani not an intelligent guess. I mean, you understand mM Chiticisry ; 
I dont mean /* in any harsh way. Now let us now see what is the reason it is ° 
more important to be concerned with the soul than with Possessions" What*s = . - 
explicit reason given? Mre Johnson? : 


As Ee says that from virtue comes possessions and not fron possessions comes virtue, : 


St Good. What does this mean? 


Az: On poe point, I think ita means that any man doesn't get any possessions 
presupposes oityepienning and unless you kave some virtue of the city, * see aaro 
any kind of ty. re” 


No, : no, ‘let us forget abort the city. Let's oe the individual on a FARNA t.e 
A: -Then, on ths second point, on the individual, it is a proper harmony that oe. 


S: You are all so sophisticated. Socrci-s, in the Avolocy,is the opposite of sophis- 
ticated; he's very simple. Whst does hc say? He talks with someone who is very mich 
concerned with his estate, with nis tusiness, what have you, but doesn't care for his 
soul. <And Socrates tells ain, but you have. to think of your soul first. Something 
extrenely sizple, . ser ae E — 


Ar ‘The soul is a possession that continues with bine’ —— om a streets 


A ' i y — <p e hd 
s: - - Tes, beinp tto stats it in peara terns. IO i a AARE E EA 


* pe KarS — . oe ° 4e 


a “The Bou) is importante , * — * i apa a teed eee — SE 5 — at 


: by Yes, - bat sonething “mech more dii ——— noun pedestrian, There are. 
“perhaps Some people who — "I wish I had a million dollars," a — J 
Yes. Tr DnS co Oe 


f- . i 


a” “te etal of your “soul determines what you will do with your possessions, whether 
ar not you will do good with your possessions. 


al . 
i a — 


Bs. Yes, but very practical, on the lowest level, .-°. °° hats, it aig — 


At A perfect example of that, when you work all the time you're ai sane sse earyr- 
-over to Aristotle and the question of the person who is involved in business activity 
all the time where he can get, all these possessions and they're of no use * hin 
because he puts all his — into obtaining possessions. f . 


Ss Now this simple -` ` do not understand. Very simple. Socrates 
tells him in two years at the latest you will not have a Single sent left because you 
= have dissipated it. You mst first acquire the habit of frugality, of thrift,which 
quality of the soul, Or, the other way around, also on acquiring the money, work 
gor be industrious--a quality of the soul. Now qualities of the soul, virtues, 
— —— — and the possessions do ses make you acquire virtues, 
. What is the effect? . “What 4s 


= ° > —— as —— — gees he 7 4 
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‘the reason even, for Poeterring “virtue to possessions? — E a E ta 


. ..- «4 - ‘ . 
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As. “Possessions? ` ok E wis 4 


. S: Possessions. bi virtue is —— And this ely instrumental `- 
be Sori is not the virtue which Socrates Rae had in mind(ia fhe definition ot fh of the Nier 
tives te And that is the problem. Now what was sagem question whi 


things? Yes, the argument of Socrates in favor of virtue is wholly independent ~y 

the Delphic oracle. That doesn't exist, because it is that argument whichhhas a 

_ Certain plausibility but which breaks down on reflection, It is æ utilitarian pipe è 
which makes much sense, you know; all these things about honesty is the best quus 

And it is a good rule, it's quite true but it is also very inefficient because the 


question, is Ne policy or is the modulation honest), - — 


So, in other words, this is an extremely — nes the — kk also an 
extremely difficult speech. The reason is very simple, What Socrates is really doing, 
he cannot explain, not because it is subversive or shocking or something similar, but . 
the people wouldn't understand. He mst state what he is doing in terms intelligible 
to them. Now that's impossible. So it can come out only in a chukeature, in a 
caricature which is very funny, naturally, and at the same time also very sad because. 
Since they don't understand hin, Ea are practically compelled to condem him, Yes? 
‘Do you understand that? Goode k 


Now let us then turn to a coherent discussion and I would like tofintroduce it with 
a general statement summing up the points we made last time. Now Socrates’ wisdom, 
as we have seen, is human wisdom in contradistinction to the super-human wisdom of 
the astronomers and so on, and what the astronomers do is indicated by Anaxagoras 
who denied that the sun and the moon--objects of astronomy--are not gods. ` Socrates 
has nothing to do with astronomy. Socrates knows only that he does not know the 
greatest things; the stars, gods, the things beneath the earth—which means of course 
also the nether world, the Hades--and the good. He knows that there are arts and ina men 
tepSet-things,thk political art, but he does not possess any of the arts. Yet the arts J 
are not sufficient because they are all based on the assumption that their end, the 
- purpose which they pursue, is good, The shoemaker; the art of shoemaking is based on 
the premise that pepfection of the feet is good. That is linked up with the broader . 
“question of protection of the body, protection of life, preservation of life, That's 
tho thene going through, the booke What do we know as to whether life is good? You 
never forget the link-up of Socrates’ embarrassment with present-day social 
science, I mean, I mst plead for forgiveness for this comparison for a two-fold 
reason, but the merely negative part of this assertion is of course also — i in. 
Socrates. We, do no . we do not know. Just as they say we do not’ knows 
* science soned 44 sting, È as to whether the atomic destruction of the human race is. 
. preferable to its preservation, Only most people happen to prefer the preservation 
and on this kind of market resefirch, we build a social science which acts on the 
premise that its preservation is preferable; not in itself, So the arts carmot - - 
` Justify their premise. Therefore they are ignorant as such regarding the greatest 
things. But not only Socrates, but everyone is ignorant regarding the greatest things. 
` How then can he live, The first answer would be knowledge of ignorance means not to 
‘assent to anything we do not-know; ie. not believing. Now I'll use the Greek term to 
make this quite clear, not nomifzin, which is derivative from nomos, law. Not acting 
.on the nomos, The other‘is-that you can’t act'at all if you merely suspend judgment. 
You have to « obey the nomos. You can live only ‘by believing, in this sense, in the - 
. Simple sense, by acting on the law, by nomif¢in, But- that is not the way in which . 
Socrates justifies his way of life. (He traces-his way of life, as we have seen, to 
_ the oracle and from this point of view his way of life appears a service to the god 


(Sem. #12) ; . -5 
and even assistance to the god ese. obviously. He assists the god by proving to all | 
men that in his case, at any rate, the oracle was true, and adds to the prestige of ~” 
Apollo and that is an assistance to the god. And this activity consists in examining © 
himself and others. And examining means, of course, inducing people to suspend - > j 
judgment. So what happens is that Socrates induces himself and others not to believe, 
not to assent, on the basis of an assent ** the oracle, The Ghftioulty, I believe, te 
— — — tere ress ate OF 

‘  Steigdmger 
But we mst hear a distinction and to which Mr.-Sente — 9 — Socrates’ — of 
his ignorance is one thing and that may have needed in the first stages talking to 
others, but after a few steps he had seen that. Why does he go on all the time to 
try to convince others of their ignorance? Why is Socrates’ knowledge of his ignorance 
good, so that he spreads that good by convincing others of their ignorance? Why is it 
better than the alternative, namely believing to know what one does not know and going 
on believing to know what one does not know? Now why is that better? And let us 
forget about the Delphic oracle because there is really a question there, but why is 
it in itself better? Why is it better? ‘What does a man do who believes to know while ' 
he does not know? Take any case. T mean, take a simple case from your own —— 
where you have seen that someone was cocksure about something else and then he was - 
— What happens? ` — the reaction — hinself and the ee — 
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At He doesn't achieve his oul. P : Mes = to — ee see — — 


S: “Yes, yes, but I ek only that you would ine it more seine i we` * 
frequently don't reach our goal and that's not fatal tous. So why is this other so 
fatal? Again, the lowest level is the most proper because there we understand it 
—— Ped oS * $ ; 


oe G 


ae Ho's disillusioned ‘nd despatrs, pe ioe Gate aig Wes. teens Ee 
-Ss ‘Yes, but why should he — What is the precise reason for the despair? I 
mean, for example, someone says something about Vice President Nixon and then he's 
refuted about that; he wouldn't despair necessarily, Yes? - 


A: He appears ridiculous? | 


S:. Yes, yes, that’s a good point, because it comes closer to the issue. But one can 

of course also say a sensible man does not care particularly whether he's ridiculed, 

or not, therefore that's nòt the highest criterion. But why is it important? I mean, ~ 

why is it more than mere fear of the ridiculing. It is a very special kindof > - 
ridiculing. You see, if someone is just, say, plain stupid, that is perhaps : 
deplorable for him or so, or pitiable anyway, but it is not ridiculous in itself, yes? 

. I mean, only a very callous individual would say it's ridiculous in itself, But here 
-that's a special kind of ridicule. If someone makes an assertion he lays a claim to 
knowledge. By being found out that he does not know, he is condemned by his own 
Standard, In other words, this case is an important case of boasting. If the stupid 
man is merely stupid and does his work, it’s not ridiculous. But if he boasts, then 

: he becomes ridiculous because he admits eee You see, the simple stupid man doesn't 
recognize the standard of intelligence, you can say. He says I am what I am, But the 
man who lays ‘claim to knowledge .erects a standard without having been called to do so... 
and by that standard he tondames himself... Ha raaliv anntrsdinte himeal? im a mattan — 
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by which he claims to live. That is boasting. And boasting in this case==-and  - 
possibly in all cases--means self-condemnation, yes? Clear. Self-condemnation. And Vp 
therefore boasters are particularly ridiculous people, And this self-condemnation is A 
a self-contradiction. That comes a bit closer to the isme. There is something ... 
because he says, "I know, I live up to my standards," and he's shown not to live up 
to his standards, All right, tut why is this examining others good? 
he tries to make them non-boasters or, more rightly, to not contradicting themselves, 
The first answer we can say is a simple love of his fellow mman beings. I gmean, a 

man who is not vicious wishes to help others, perhaps not more than himself but hf he 
can do it without going out of his way he will naturally do it--if he's not vicious. 

But the explicit reason--the Delphic oracle—the Delphic oracle did not tell Socrates 
to examine others. So we are StL. ot dar. 


I will try to explain it now in a very impressionistic way and there is nothing wrong, 
I believe, with impressionistic remarks provided one admits it and provided one knows 
that it is really a disgraceful state that one cannot do more than that. Now when I 
read the Apology, I'm impressed with what I call, impressionistically, the low ceiling; 
you know, a very low point. And I will try to articulate that a bit. Human wisdom as 
defined there is knowledge of ignorarme. But that means, as defined here, knowledge - 
of nothing regarding the greatest things, A blank, To have that blank in front of you. 
. Ignorant people have that blank but they don’t know it. But to know that you have that 
blank, Blindness; conscious blindness. The situation described here, in the Apology, 
is not that of the blind led by the blind—-which is a very sad picture, as you know- 
but the blind who do not know that they are blind except one among them who knows that. 
Now this blind man who knows that he is blind tries to show the others that they are 
blind too. What is the consequence? I mean, what did they do as long as they did not 
know that they were blind? I mean it again on the most pedestrian level. Think of 
that sinple, — — They — mien that wp are — What do they 
or. aces A. o 4 Meer See 


—— 
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i Lave happily in Sgrorance, in. k Ps * rae tye Rays, oan eos 
A “De they live happily? I mean, what happens? _ Shey ae Msn aid thay don't know 
i —— — Zes? oe dove, E — Se, 
Ar Act in a Way eee sad — > a oe oN tee he 


Si You are so abstracte Sa ee — 
A: . They stumble around’ and they don't know that they are stumbling. 


S:. Exactly. 0, ‘they feel ite They bump into one another all the time. and into- 
ditches and other things. Now, when the blind man tells them, "You are blind," what's 
;the consequence if they didn’t know that? Well, again, the simplest case, I mean the 
, Simplest formla, they will sit still, * will become paralyzed, They will sit 

. still» Now does this suggest anything to you? Men, reduced to a state where =r. 


i sit still. Did you ever hear. of — described in a „Situation. of a tenet s. a8 j 


= oe 


`. The caves i — = ere te \ Nee ie poteru am 
S: ‘Can you amplify that remark? ` — — BS DAUR Tok a Aa e n 
A A E aioe 

Pp a ee sk ie vo ae aero $ A TES 


F OFthe cavi eee Sees 
— Has o» yes: -nen sitting in the cave » Lettered, They cannot 


ae 


ca 
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ee 


move, Socrates whee to ‘bring about such a state in which they are not externally — 
fettered, but fettered } their negative wisdom. Fine. So, it's a good state. But — 
it is also indicated, S$ men are supposed to leave the cave as, of course, tt can't | 
be the end. No suggestion of any leaving the cave in the Apology. In the Apolo 

only they should not run around; they should sit still. What happens then? I —— 

t point which is also not unimportant is the cave itself, but let us not +e» What 
aappens? They sit still. No falling into ditches anymore, not —— into one 
another anymore. But what —— Mre Gohn? } 


ss ee T are 
- ots . s 5 
- r — : 2” the 


Dam te — ace 


ts ‘The activity ¢ hit biting eng de —— z —— — = 
3: Sure, but that is exactly what — cave means, * know; ‘they Jst talk, — 

ion't fight wars anymore. TRET —— oe: 
— ‘Somebody has to brini in the food. ` ee ee ae eS * ee ae 
$s. Food,- Exactly. ` ‘mab te E — remark, They will starve, ` Bare. 
ibsolutely.’. That is the suggestion of the Apology, because what” is pe — 
— — staræies Naturally, you would be, exempte. — 


ste “se * 


a don't want to die: I want to live. ee peers a ee Gh ill 
F: e a E E 

~ You don't went to die. wy. ‘do you not want to iset ; — —— 

On the assumption t that life is better than death, or that see“ ieee ee 

- Do im know that! . na * ea wet rs : he — A — 

— er Ogee Se ere 3 

-That is the argument of the Apology. “The refusing to sit still and starve is ` 
kA- on the allesed knowledge -know death is an evil, It is very funny, ~ 
ut we mst now try to find out it 4s. So death is ‘better than life perhaps. 
ocrates chooses’ death, as we have seen, by his very {navdib/e > 


ut he does not know that death is better than life. He knows nothing of the... 
reatest things. He also doesn't know the opposite. And furthermore, which is mech 
raver, Socrates had not always chosen death, He chooses it now, Why? The first 
nswer, asain, is the Delphic oracle. His activity, which presupposes that he is 
live, 4s a service to the god and this justifies his relative clinging to life, It 
s a ty to live if it is a duty to assist the gode, Bat again, the ne oracle x 
Sa ap SL Mia So Genie Cee -i e ee * 


e ae a now beginning to read, or discuss, — iin play. iain is — 
is life. This mich has become clear by the end of the Meletos discussion which we ` 
iscussed last time. And here a question arises, right at the begimming of today's ~* 
ssitgment—-2$8 $, 3 to 5:.4s this*not disgraceful? Now that's a very strange thing. : 
hy should it be disgraceful to endanger one's life? I mean, to say it is foolish | i 
s one thing, but to say it is disgraceful is another thing. That's a stretpnt Stre nge 
bjection, It would imply that it is noble to save one's life. Now no one, since -` ~ 

3) world exists, has ever said that if someone saves his life--by taking the right 
md of pills, for example--he commits a noble action, It is useful, tut not a 
able action, But the emphasis shifts on this question of nobility. Socrates now . 
peaks more emphatically than-ever before as a man, hombres es) to other hon res—-I can’t“ 
ring out that in English; the Greeks: have a word, sose. iny bani Dainis, and so` Gay ks 


n Rrol4 eh: the¢-nemnné ha — — med — da Genet ak ——. a Se ee Pees 
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speaks as a he-man, you could say, to other he-men who are concerned with nobility 
and not with mere usefulness. He has to teach them the very elements of manliness 
which is ħbèt life is not the highest good; disgrace is worse than death, In other 
words, he presents himself as being confronted with people who do not know this 
element of manliness, who think it is disgraceful not to save one's life, and then 
he mst tell them the first element which everyone knows, from Homer at least, that 
life is not the highest good. Disgrace is worse than death. . 


Now then in the sequel-=that's 28B to C--he gives the Homeric example, The demigods 
in HEomer--you remember the demigods who played such a great role in the discussion 
with Meletos, demons and other intermediate beingsy-as models-=they dfspise death 
and they regard it as just that one should avenge one's friends; the example is 
Achilles and PatroclGs. That's Socrates’ model. Again, mere opinion: the demigods 
are higher than human begins and what they do is surely good, surely noble. The 


Woy Jd 
be (questionktso: does Socrates follow Achilles also by #évenging his friends or has 
Coursé this no meaning? ETS, avenze his friends by what he’s doing now? Who 


⸗ 


-are his friends? will look up the words in the [Ziad he quotes 
here. In the context you will see that Socrates changes the model. Achilles doesn't 
say a word about justice of his action. That's Socrates’ change. Now what is that? 
How far could Socrates avenge his friends by what he's doing? An entirely tentative 
suggestion: Socrates’ trial and condemnation led to the consequence that no other 
philosopher was condemned to death in Athens anymore. He A* about an 
act of repentance on the part of the city of Athens and fa Sox a certain reconcilia- 
tion. Not a complete, because Aristotle too had to e%cape but that may have been 


'. due, in the case of Aristotle, to political problems, you know, because of Macedonia 


and Phillip and Alexander--that may have becn a different story. But a relative 
reconciliation between Athens and philosophy was brought about by Socrates’ death 
‘because the Athenians repented afterwards. In other words, Socrates avenges in a 
way his friends, the other philosophers who had been persecuted in Athens. 


So Socrates compares himself here to Achilles, the seventy-year-old Socrates to the 

youthful Achilles. That's his model. Do you remember the further fate of Achilles 

in Homer? You know he was killed by Paris, but then other things happened inthe —_ -> 
<y. Do you remember? You seem to remember, ~ 


Ouyssecy ; 


A: When he says to Odysseus, "I'd rather be a slave on earth than king of hell," 


S: King of hell, yes, in Hades. So,in other words, Achilles after his death—-we 


know this unfortunately not from Achilles himself byt through the mouth of Odysseus, 
but still--Odysseus met him in Hades and there Achilles revoked the whole principle 


` of his heroic life. He said it is better to be a slave in the light of the sun than 


to be a king among the dead, That we mst not forget. But here, on the surface, we s 
see only Socrates taking Achilles as his model. Disgrace is worse than death. But. 
what is disgracefuld Let's turn to 28D 6 following. Let me see, I find it for you, 


- page 434, the end of the second paragraph on 434, where he makes the general statement. 
- Yes?) "Thus it is, you men of Athens, in truth" ... Yes? . : 3 


A: "This is true, gentlemen, wherever a man places himself, believing it to be the 


- best place, or wherever he has been placed by his captain, there he mst stay, as I 
think, and run any risk there is, calculating neither death nor anything, before 


disgrace. . 


"Then, gentlenen, I should have been acting strangely, if at Poteidaia and Amphipolis 
and Delion I stayed where I was posted by the captains whom you had chosen to command : 
me, like anyone else, and risked death; but where God posted me, as I thought and -~ 


believed, with the duty to be a philosopher and to test myself and teins: there I. 
should fear either death or anything else, and — my post." > —— 


S: Let us stop here. So here, that's the answer. To run away fron the anes, that 
is disgraceful, the most elementary form of what everyone knows; that's disgraceful. . 
Not to stay where one is put by one’s captains, as he says, but more literally and ` 
simply, by one's rulers, There that's clear, Of course, a minor difficulty arises—— 
as is pointed out inthe 4aches that in some cases it is brave to run away; 
namely, to lure the enemy into an ambush, for example. Stifctly speaking, to risk 
their head, and so on. Certain difficulties. But let us leave it at the simple. 

` notion to stay where one basphten put. It is noble, in other words, to followihge 
opinion regarding the best rather than fear for one's life regardless of whether that 

- opinion of the best is the law--that woul mean the rulers--or one’s own opinion. 

` That is the conflict, I mean, one'scoim opinion which cannot be traced to the god. 

- Just as when people speak, "I follow my conscience and not the law," they mean of 
course not merely something in themselves but ultimately something divinely sanctioned, 
That's the question. There is a possible conflict there. So, in other words, we 
grant that human nobility begins with not clinging to life. If you follow any opinion 
and regard it as more sacred than your life you are, in principle, noble. There is, 

` however, even on this level, a possible conflict between two kinds of opinions--the 

. opinion of the comunity, the nomos, or your own opinion, Now what does Socrates say 
what deserves preference in case of such a conflict between the opinion of the ` 
society as ——— in Ge law and the apisia: of the Steels Tes? 


: is oft, ir "IN, 


A: The laws = | ‘ene : Ra 


S: Is this so? Which vaaan of the better does he foliow — his a 


--S: The law did not tell him to philosophize. The law didn't tell him to philosophize, 
A: Then there's no conflict if the law doesn't tell him to philosophize, 


S: Yes, but the law apparently quasi forbids it; I mean, forbids it by implication 
By the way, in this respect I believe that is the ordinary — Be Aasa of the 
Apology, that here a man stands up for the principle that one mst stand up for one's 
own convictions regardless of what the community thinks. At any rate, Socrates 
prefers, follows his ruler in the sense of the god, not in the sense of any Athenian . 
magistrate. Well, we are so familiar with this view andit is extremely interesting. ' 
‘that it occurs in a rudimentary form in Socrates. Today one would say one mst be . 
loyal to.one's conviction. That's what Socrates says. And that alone gives a man 
nobility. But a crucial implication, just as in the modern view, the conviction to 
which one mist remain loyal cannot be that life is the highest good. Look at the 
“cowards He wuld sey, "I follow my conviction." And that is exactly the point. 
~That-cannot be a conviction. That’s understood. We moderns have a beautiful word 
for expressing that which, for deep reasons, could not be expressed by the poor 
Greexs; we speak of idealists. The idealists ave exactly the people who imply that 
life cannot be the highest good and that means, of course, al s¢gsions and 
honors and this kind of thing. That is what Socrates seems to and that is 
one reason why this book is so popular and everyone knows it. An ideal is more sacred 
than any fesision of the citizen body». The whole notion of a political crime and of 
| @ respect for the political criminal as distinguished from the common criminal is of 
- course based on this kind of thing. He didn't shoot this man because he wanted to .° _ 
rob him or because he was jealous of him or something. It was a political mrder. .” . 


` (Sem, fa) ales -l0- 


li 

You know thate That's a very important element of modern gral thought. An \Z^Y 
idealist, according to this vbew, is a man who follows a conviction different 

_ that life and external goods are the highest good, That is not idealism, You see 
where we have sunk today by virtue of the substitution of value for ideal. As long . 
as Ith ae of ideals--which is also tə loose term but it has a certain 

rears: t was excluded that someone could say, "My value is to have four 
— iy ga That you couldn't possibly say is an idealis but you can call 
it a value, easily. That is important. But the trouble is value is a wholly : 
impossible thing but ideals is also not good enough and therefore Socrates didn't - 
speak of ideals, Why is ideals not good enough? And simply to say-—-to repeat this 
pointe-human nobility consists in being loyal to one’s convictions regardless. But 
conviction, in this sense, can never mean that ate and tie eternal —" are “a 


highest good. Tes? Tp Ec ie 


"gg oI didn't quite follow that because accofrding to the premise under ‘which he's 
working all of his convictions or opinions are merely that and he mas further 
s ore that one is correct and the otzer is note i 


S: That is what T meane You ses, it is very dianian for us to — e 

or Socrates, But it is more imortart for us to understand, for example, such a 

thing as "ideal", what it means. You understand? And we mst not completely fç- 
abest that. Now why is the concept of iceal as I sketched it and as it is under- Spr 
Habita popular usage and, of ccirse, aiso the learned literature to some extent, 

-why is this a very inadequate notion, Or, for that matter, the notion of conviction 
or of conscience as ordinarily used, why is this inadequate? I mean, it does make 

a distinction between a brutish life, a lite unworthy of a —— — ane i a — 
brutish life, but why is it so wholly insufficient? soar A 


-As Well, this again gets to the problem of justifying an Miaa Sion one can 
show why the Sheek te Wy Seas et Lor eos > Ee gate 
S: It's too vague. In “other words, what is the eriterion, the — criterion, ` 
- for distinguishing between an ideal and a mere preference? That's the question. -_ 
. And the difficulty here induced people to abandon the problem and say let us forget 
- about the ideals, let us speak of preference as preference, i.6. values. That is 
what happened, which is of course the less desirable thing to do. Because if you. 
“ say an ideal is characterized by the willingness of a man to die for it, that's 
“obviously insufficient because people died for all kinds of things. They die even 
in order to get property, as we know, or for reasons thtehserthagtaratedrtified by 
‘losing their property which is also mearing dying for property. It's really 
insufficient. So Socrates cannot possibly leave it at that. In the passage which | 
'.we read, in 28E 4 to 5, the end of the paragraph, when he says the god commanded me 
or put me there, that I mst as I believed 88 wetimad assumed that I ought to live 
ying tkee-er-etherwise and so one As I believed and assumed; that is the basis for 
Socrates' dedicated life, It seems that Socrates’ life is based on an opinion. Or 
does he merely mean that he rere ages his y of life to Apollo is a mere opinion. 
` But the choice of that way of life —— ose. is not. What does he mean by that? what 
is the basis of Socrates’ dedication to an ideal? What is the basis of Socrates’ 
ideal, if we use that term? His conviction that no one knows the greatest things is 
. mot opinion, according to the presentation here, but knowledge. That's a different 
: story. But the connection, the conviction that he ought to examine others, that is 
“not based on knowledge, That is based on the belief that the god has commissioned 
him to do so. . But Socrates’ knowledge that he knows nothing is not the ‘issue because 
. ` he would never have been condemed for that, never been accused for that. Now let us” 
go on where we left off, in 29A, "For it would be awful (or terrible"... Do you have 
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bring me into the law courts that I do not believe that g gods éxist by’ being 


* justly 
‘disobedient to the oracle, and fearing death, and believing to be wise while sce 
— — Do you have that? om. eso eee a OT — vin 


—— 


‘At - "For to ‘fear death, —— 4s only * ‘think * are — when you are ‘nots — 


for whether death is really the greatest blessing a man can have, but they fear it 


- 48 the greatest curse, as if they knew well; -Surely this is the objectionable kind 


of ignorance, to think one knows what one does not know? But in this, gentlemen, ` 
here also perhaps I am different from the general run of mankind, and if I should 
Claim to be wiser than someone in something it would be in this, that as I do not 


know well ee ee ee ee ee sia E E a” 


5: Yes, do not believe J know. - ‘Let us SOR ees Incidentally, ‘you ‘see here — 


‘says to fear death is to claim to know what ‘Wedd Snot know. We don't know what .. 
happens after death. path may be a very great good but we mst add, if we read: -- 
‘carefully, but it ey a great evil. We don't know. What then does Socrates . 


— knows You see the paralysis following necessarily from this kind of thing. One. 


little point which is meant for those who like subtlety: Socrates mentions these 
three gounds of accusations; 2) that he doesn't believe in the gods, b) that he . 
fears death, and 3) that he regards himself as being wise while being not. The only 


thing taken up in this sequel is the central one. . I mean, that is a little example; 


what is in the center is the most important in the context. The context is the 


— status of death, Yes, now the next sentence where you left off. 


A: "Bat to do wrong, and * disobey those who are better than arent, ‘whether ‘oa 


‘or aan, ‘that I know to be. bad and — * A 


S: Now stop. ` Socrates Nas knowledge, here we knows — death “is bad or oie 
he doesn't know, but that one mst do one’s duty, to say it in a word, that he knows 
How does he know? That would be a terribly important thing, naturally, becanse then 


-- he has a guide for everything. .To translate more literally, it is evil and disgrace- 
' ful to act unjustly, to disobey one's betters. Socrates know then the most —— 


thing; life Kant, if anyone has read Kant, we do not know anything about the thing - 
in itself, about trué reality, but we know the moral law, and that's all we need,- A 


gf complete darkness, but one light, the light of the moral law within us. That's 


sufficient, if trus... But Socrates is not Kant, Plato is not Kant. And — many 


- people have tried to ene then, that —* woke o. * z 


Socrates knows * the most Suportant — it would seem; One — which we 
must raise, but it could also be the other way around: that these things which we - 
' regard as the most important are not the most important things. Now what could this 


At: To — E — ser 
5: Whom? CS gictiet pci ee 


At “One's. betters. : Taa a * as CED Sa —— — Meee FEF 
S: No, BO, thet As „dist4ngutshód hero, Thats iatingstabed » heres. What does at n 


mean? Now what foes it mean to do wens? What as we most eae mantag of that? 
j — 


`: mean? * r ne * 


fc Gites a as be 


* 


vf As Disobey the law. : i BS : Pa ; : 2 * 2 Sr es x s ene ete 
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S: The law, surely. That's always the first. Justice means primarily comply with 
the law. So, to tranggress the law. Ard the other thing is to transgress the verdict 
of one's betters, That may very well be different from the law. But they may con 
flict. Which is to be preferred in case of conflict—the decision of the law or the 
verdict of one's betters? -The answer is surely not given here. So we can say this, 
provisionally, and that is perhaps sufficient for the present occasion: this know 
ledge which Socrates has is less knowledge than a problem. It leads immediately to 

a great problem and that is not campletely groundless because a problem means to 
understand a problem, but it is not the simple guide for life because You ave Cotfimntel w 
2” alternative and have no key as to the solution. But Socrates seems to indicate a. solution 
ae Pekhaps we read that, where we left off. Pa: 


As "Therefore, in comparison with bad things which I wer eag. — rather will r 
never fear or flee from what may be blessings for all I know, ` So even if you let me 
go now and refuse to listen to Anytos—you remember what he said; he said that 

either I ought not to have been brought into court at all, or if I was, that death - 
was the only possible penalty; and why? Ee told you that if I escaped, your sons 
"would at once practise what Socrates teaches, and they would all be utterly corrupted,’ 
Then if you were to say to me in answer to this: "We will not this time listen to 
Anytos, my dear Socrates; we let you go free, but on this condition, that you will no“ 
longer spend your time in this sparch or in philosophy, and if you are caught doing 
this again, you shall die’--if/should let me go free on these terms which I have -: 
mentioned, I should answer you, "Many thanks indeed for your kindness, gentlemen,  — , 
but I will obey the god rather than you,’ and as long as I have breath in me, and: - 
remain’ able to do it, I will never cease being a philosopher, and exhorting you, 
ee ee te ee ee ay 
usual way:"ees ` . 


S: And so on. And then there comes a lon — of Socrates. Now what does this 
mean? Socrates refuses to accept ar al under a condition. That's obvious. 
But this could be formilated mech mre strictly. They could say, all right, we acquit 
you, but at the next assembly we are bringing in a bill forbidding to philosophize 
- and defining philosophizing by what Socrates does. It would be a law. And what does 
Socrates then say regarding that law? He will not obey it. He will not obey it. So, 
in other words, Socrates gives an answer to the alternative.i He says in case of con 
- flict between the law and the commandment of the god, he obeys the commandment of the 
god. - Yes, tut then, of course, that is a difficult thing becamse that is not a 
commandment of the god as I believe and the Bible could say quoting chapter and verse. 
You know? .That is a very dubious intepretation of a very dubious oracle, So Socrates 
supiy sets his own convictinn against a Peono law. Yes? e se Be a 
. ; “ta i : i é 
Q: Don't we » get another sands of the gnezeten in Gii ‘of his ‘actions and that +> s 
tzying to persssós the citizens he trying to change the law? `, — 


S: Now this whole argument is based ` on Sua prezise, natarelly, that Socrates aa 
——— — eae Eao sige ene i 


Ai "Yes, all right. — ee ee ae 


S: Sure. : Now I — that — did, ‘in fact, transgress the law because the - 
law forbidding impiety--that was of course not very clearly formlated—tut that was 
sufficiently large, according to the spirit of the legislators, to cover Socrates' 
strange things, That's clear. (Sentence garbled due to tape being spliced.) But 
now a proclamation for: his: future life says, the law is not absolutely sacred for me. 
So he follows his own conviction, I mean, Socrates would never say that everyone has 


a — 
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a right to prefer his convictions to the law. He limits it/to certain people like 
himself and that is insolence and provocation of which Mr. te has spoken and we ; 
. mast see later whether that is a mere impadence on the pert of eee or deel >, 
it has a wee basis. 


‘But to come back now, inii idni to have — ‘ait this hiii eee “he 
knows nothing of whether death is an evil or good, but he knows one mat follow the 
.better. And that implies he knows somehow the good, because otherwise he could not 
recognize the better as better. We have the mere assertion; we have no — — 
at, no proof of it. We mst wait awhile, -` 


Now Socrates speaks in the sequel—-we cannot read that--of his activity, namely 
‘what he has been doing all the time in Athens. Now the gist of that is this: what 
he did was to admonish people to virtue or, in other words, he admfmished people 

to take care of their souls rather than of anything else. Now what is the basis of 
‘that? The command of the god, yes. But perhaps Socrates’ conviction that the best 
is virtue, a virtuous life. You note here there is a transition. Previously he had 
spoken of knowledge of ignorance which he was spreading. Now he 22875 he's spreading 
concern with virtue. How does Sccre:c3 know that virtue is good? Because that is 
‘his knowledge, And the answer we fina in the passage to which we have referred i 
before, in 30B. ' It is somewhat later one Mr. Johnson, I trust you can find it, yes? 


Ar : About the voice? | oS s Tete ers SRE g S — Mr ae hee 
St ‘No,’ nos: -not nearly. ‘That is on | Page eee E ARS EREGAS Za 
(tot of first side of reat) #0.) —— 


* eoe “not dk for your wiis or your sik — ani +o care more `> --- 
“exceedingly for the soul, to make it as good as possible; and I tell you that virtue 
“comes not from money, but from virtue. comes both my ans a — are — for — 
“mankind, both in Private and in publice" e ka ee ; 


“Ss: CA -So that is — knowledge; that * ny Ee doesn't —— that, 
‘but we can all see that. ‘For example, you cannot become rich and remain rich if :. 
“you are not thrifty and industrious. Yes? Good. And furthermore, you cannot be 
honored in your city if you do not have certain(Jarb/ed- Jof the soul by virtue of 
“which you are elected a congressman and perhaps even a higher rank, such as 
president. Yes? Godd. So virtue is demonstratably the condition of all good. A 
‘man who 4s notoriously nothing but a beachcomber will not get money, honors, or any 
other external goods. If he should get it, it would be by mere accident. That 
“could happen. I mean, he could have fifty different aunts who leave him their 
money at different times and whenever he's bankrupt e.. But that's mere accident, 
-you can't count on that, it’s not a rational „procedure, So that, it can be proven. 
But it has one great difficulty, as we fsutiFan-& before: virtue is instrumental 
for the external goods, including life itself. Yes, tut if that is virtue it — 
a decision of the qanin * ‘which we were told we = decide. * — eee 


“The value ‘of life, Stee cy E es ce E E 
— — Absolutely. — A ainet consis’ in — life. ‘So, in other words, 
‘this notion of virtue implies that we know that life is good, better than death, © 

-+ So we are still where we were. In other word; even the commandment of the god, to. ~ 
‘the extent to which it is an encouragement to virtue, to a virtuous life, implies . 


e 
$ — #22) -l= 


” that life is good, because you camot possibly live virtuously without living. 


Now, he — On eee Since he does nothing but adminish his fellow-citizens to *— 
the Athenians will only hurt themselves—not him--by killinghhim, for life is not a 
great good and virtue is a great good. In this connection, he also mentions exile 
as one thing which the Athenians might do when he says exile is not a great evil. 
That will play a great role in the discussion of the Crito, What about exile? ` 


Now here we have to turn again to the text, in 30B 7, in the next paragraph where 
we left off. “However, he might put me to death, or banish 2e, or make me outcast,” 


Do you have that? 


A: "However, he might put me to death, or banish me, or make me outcast; perhaps - 
he thinks, perhaps others think, these are great evils, but I do not; I think, 
rather, that what he is now doing is evil, when he tries unjustly to put a man to . 
death, Now therefore, gentlemen, so far from pleading for my own sake, as one 

might expect, I plead for your sakes, that you may not offend about God's gift by 
condemning me." 


S: Yes, now let us stop here. “By the God's gift. We-have this question: how 
does Socrates know either that virtue is a greater good than life or that virtue is 
only instrumental to life and therefore inferior to life? How does he know? It is 
a gift of god that he knows thet virtue is a greater good than life or, that is not 
clear, that he has the capacity to ecmomish people to virtue. And then he develops 
this famous passage--unfortunately we camct read that--that Socrates is aye as a 
god, by the god, to the Athenians as a gadfly. The Greek word for gadfly, mieps, } 
means literally closing or contracting the e;<cs, and therefore that’s why -s pA 
comes from, mui, and ops is sight. And therctore that was applied to short-sighted 
people, as you ou know, when they wantedtto look ... Short-sighted is the primary 
meaning of the word. Socrates is short-sighted; he's not blind. And we will see 
later on what that is. So he's sent as a gadfly to the city of Athens. He spends 
a whole day wherever he is in awakening the Athenians as a gadfly. The Athenians 
would like to spend their whole lives asleep, That is again the theme of the 
Republic; life or death, The virtuous life is an awake life and that'’s.a good life. 
That's ore proposition. Nothing of virtue is instrumental; that's in itself good, 
And this is obviously preferable to death, understood as nonmbeing and nothing else. 
Socrates is sent by the god. His activity is entirely selflexs—-no instrumental 
virte, As he Says eee yes, I think we should read that, "That I happened to be 
`- such a character as to be given by the God to the city you might be able to 
recognize by the following point." Do you have that? Whoever has that, read it, 
That is IB on page 437, line 5e 


‘$$ "That Ihia Penkhglynehetvéaliowgeu Eş God you can easily see fron this;" . 
St "From this,” namely what SolLows. Yes? 


A: "For it does not seem lsat that I have — all my ow interests, that I 
have been content with the neglect of my comestic affairs, all these years; while 
always I was attending to your interests, approaching each of you privately like a 
father or elder brother and persuading you to care for virtue, And indeed, if I 
had gained any advantage — this, and taken fees, for my — there would have 
been sons reason in its™ eee 


S:° Yes, it would have deen reasonable, < one could saye It mia have been reasonable, 
- Yes? : EES oy ; ——— 


| — 
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A: “But as it is, you see yourselves that my accusers, although accusing me so 
shamelessly of everything else, had not the effrontery or ability to produce a K 
single witness to testify that I ever exacted or asked for a fee; and I produce, `'.. 
I think, the sufficient witness that I speak the tbuth, my poverty." * 


S: Yes. Now listen carefully. Socrates Bays, I iiis did your ur business, Does * - ` 
this strike, or ring, a bell? Yes? = 


A: tn the Remade he says that sinding your ow business 4s the thing. 


S: Yes. By always doing the business of others, how could he find time for minding 
his own business, in the strict sense? His activity is entirely selfless. He is 
irrational, as he puts it. If I had gotten some money for that eee you see, he 

` comes downknow to ths instrumental value of virtue ... then it would have made sense, 
but I didn’t do that. The irratéonality of his act proves the divine inspiration, 

A merely buman person wohldn't do that. He takes care of the Athenians like a 
father t es pare of his children, He replaces the fathers. And there is implied 
another which we know already: by replacing the fathers, by doing much better 
what the fathers ought to do, than the fathers did, he brings a certain dishonor on 
the fathers and so on. We will remenber what we Saw eee To repeat, what Socrates 
presents here is his pure virtue which has nothing to do with virtue as an ae 
. . I repeat; how does he know that this pure, selfless virtue is good? That it ds 
irrational? We get a kind of answer in the immediate sequel and that is S f 
the utmost importance, It is in a way the center of the apology. Tes? Read ite 


A: "Perhaps it may seem odd —* although I go about and give all this advice 
privately, qna a busybody," 
oa gaes 


4 
S: Yes, busybody. You know, in the R Republic be ale a own iaiia the enn 
‘of being a basybody. . Yes? a 


As coe “yet I dare not appear iii your public assembly and advise the dati 
The reason for this is one which you have se ee 
that something divine and spiritual comes to me," ; 


S: Yes, divine and demonic comes to me, “Yes? 8 ae a N 
At eee “which Meletos put into ‘the indictment" . i 


` S: No, no, they omit —— even in the text here. "Something divine and 
demonic comes to mé, a voice,".. Yes? * 
At ecco “which Meletos put into the indictment in caricature. This has been about 
me since my boyhood, a voice, which when it comes always turns me away from doing 
semething I am intending to do, but never urges me on, This is what opposes ny 
taking up public business. And quite right, too, I think; for you may be sure, 

. gentlemen, that if I had meddled with public business in the past, I should have 
perished long ago and done no’good either to you or to myself. Do not be annoyed 
at my tellingthe truth; the fact is that no man in the world will some off safe who 
honestly opposes either you or any other multitudes, and tries to hinder the many . 

unjust and illegal doings in a state. It is necessary that one who really and 
truly fights for the right, at ee shall act as 
a private man, not as a public man.” * — f 


4 S:. Yes. Now that is very crucial Deomse we find now a new raference—a wholly 


* 


Kon” 


‘A: Virtue — self-preservation 
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unexpected referencs--to a —— source of knowledge different from the Delphic : 
oracle», It is brought in rather —— Socrates has explained why he was 

acting by talking to individuals, to every Athenian individually. That was due to “°. 
the presage F oracle. But then the question arises here, "But if you are such a 

» Socrates, you walk around the whole day in Athens, in the streets, the 

market place, the gymnasia, and button-hole everyone and say, "Did you care for 
your virtue todax, (honestly, that's the way in which it's presented) then why did 
he not go into politics, what was obviously the duty of an intelligent man?" Why 
did he not dara--that's the term used--to be politically active? Answer: something 
divine and demonic happens to him, a voice; a voice, that's important because it is 
only a voice and therefore the ¢mésbhnneitscan you draw any inference from the voice 
that they are demons. You remember? You know, the argument against Meletos? The 
demonic voice doesn!t prove that there are demons except in a purely verbal way when 
you say a demonic voice mist be demons. Then of course you cannot prove that Socrates. 


— — — — — — 


. believed in the gods in the way in which Socrates proved it to Meletos. A voice. 


That voice opposes to action; it never incites to action. The incitement to action 
came from the Delphic oracle, not from the demonic voice, and it always opposes 
political action. It seems to be an irrational thing. But, as Socrates makes clear / 


in 3LB 6, it's verdict is intelligible, “It seemed to me," Socrates says, "to 


oppose political actions in a perfectly beautiful way, and a perfectly intelligible 
way." Now why is it'so ieai Why is the verdict of that voice so EEn 


— 
As p OEA EA 


S; That’s it. Political activity would have meant to Socrates death, for political 
activity is fatal to decent men, I disregard now this crucial implication, that 
political activity is fatal to decent men. I'm now concerned only with that point 
which Mr. Johnson has observed that the daimonia as presented here, in the Apolo 
whatever Plato may say in other dialogues, is concerned with self-preservation, with 
Socrates’ selfppreservation. It is cationary. The demonic thing, as presented 
here, is cautionary. That is the simple meaning of that keeping back, for this 
reason: life is a condition of any other good, The demonic thing leads to private | 
life with a view to self-preservation, whereas the Delphic oracle leads to that 
quasi public life--you know, button-holing everyone—complete disregard of self- 


preservation. Completely selfless virtue, as we have seen before. The daimonia is 


directly concerned with Socrates’ self-preservation. And what does this mean in 
terms of the key question of the Apology? What is that key question, to make it 


-quite clear? Why is Socrates so —“ SPREE I mean, what's the concen- 


trated form of this question? 
a bwe 


S: Tes, more ‘simply, is death an evil or a good? The aise thing assures hin 


- that life is good because it points him toward self-preservation. And therefore, 


also--although that is not made`char here at all--that to be awake is better than 
to be asleep because sleep is akin to death. And therefore to awaken others is 
better than to keep them asleep, Sunely-now. But what is that demonic thing? What 
is that thing? Well, the demonic thingsis mentioned in other Platonic dialogues, 


‘naturally, and the clearest presentation is given in a dialogue called Thecetatzs oe 


which is almost universally considered spiritusl. I say almost because I'm the o 
one, I think, who is sure that it is germine,. And here we find one very beautiful . 


thing. It is a very crude presentation of the daimonia but the reason is that it 


is the only dialogue of Socrates a rustic and people don't consider the fact that es 


when Socrates talks to someone peniti state—-you know this is really up state, 
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Athens, as we can see--he cannot talk the same way as he would talk to a sophisticated « 
down-stater. That is suggested. By the way, this point was taken up very nicely in . 


a master’s theSistir the Committee On Soc Thor, by a, if you want, to that. It is a very ah 
enjoyable thesis, by the way.. Now what ‘he does in the Thesa? is this: a fellow 


from up state says his son wants to study with Socrates because os. he isn't always 
quite clear but he wants to become famous and Socrates finds out he also wants to 
become a Cyrant and he thinks the right thing is to go to ghfool with Socrates. 
Socrates doesn't want to help him, And then he says, "You see, there is something 
strange with me. I have only one kind of knowledge and that is eroticism." And 
that means, in other words, well, he didn’t ipotudit tò eroufalyy, but he implies it, 
if I'm attracted, I'll take him on; if I am not attracted, I will not take him on, 
Yes? But he didn't belabor that point because it would be offensive. And so the | 
fellow says, I have to know the exact eroticism. And then they laugh 

e And then they say, all right; I mean, that's perfectly legitimate. 
And then he speaks of the demonic thing. You see,if he clicks then I accept him; if 
he doesn’t click then I don't. And then in order to describe the demonic thing, he 
tells them absolutely awful eng sal stories and that is, saty bagas sap why the majority re 
thinkb it is not by Plato, Pe Saeed » because, of the Assy, but it makes rerers 
perfect sense in the context cause he — agge them by this elegant argument 
based on eroticism en he uses fire and brimstone, in the Biblical sense. 

rety ; 

Now, the point is, Socrates substitutes here eee Ee 65 eros and uses daimomia 
as a substitute for eros. I suggest that eros and daimonia are re the same thing. I- ge cae 
mean, the question of the-voice of conscience, that is really no question, Now let -.. 
me explain that; you mst not think of Sigmund Freud, Eros has here a broad meaning, > ` 
-It means all natural inclinations, tut particularly those which are indicated by 
virtue, but still iò means all natural inclinations, it means also the basic ones ~ 


P 


- ? e wee cae Oe Tick Se ge 
‘A: Some dissipation, too. . 


i S: Yes. There is perfect is. I; mean — consistency. Socrates has a 

-'. dadmonia; that means that’ the natural inclinations are umsually powerful so that 

they are more powerful than mere ppinion,. And that shows 0A él levels » It 

` must also show that Socrates was a man of common sense, in the rae sense of the Crude. 
word, You know, he Aad a certain sense of s ————— is implied in that. 


. Socrates is — r r tain Yes? - : ; may a 
à x SObhriêéy i tseJé e's bi pe f l because — 
‘As Doesn't ‘Socrates say that i RN to go to death“the vwiod doesn't 


eppear and this would indicate that oclt-presevervation is haid ‘the cee 
daterfere tad: ia kia 
S; Is not the higest AB— But it is, of course, also something inate. 
But in answer to fhe question which you very legitimately have suggested, you have 
` to consider circumstance. What is the most massive circumstance of this affair, i 
' this condemBAtios? I mean, the external circumstance, I mean, after all, you know 
< . what circumstances mean. I Re for example, at what time did this telco Place? . 


A: When he's 7. a E 


- Ss: Yes. So, 4n other words, a sensible man of 70 will have a different position 
_to the value pf his life’£$ him than a man of 30, yes? We come to that immediately - 
` „in the Crito/ You see, in the Crito that is discussed at some length. Should 
_ Socrates escipe er not. There is is only one place, a simple answer: obey the laws. 
'.Bat that is not so. simple, as we shall see. And therefore a prudential consideration 
enters —— an a prudential consideration, the simple verdict of the lawis not : 


— 


‘= maij : i 3 s — 


sufficient. You consider the oirouistances: tod one important etrounstanoe surely. 
is one's age. -e F i 


. “Vs . a ; 
„A3 "You nean Af be woro a younger many be might have mado a different. 


S: Yes, we don't know a EE ih If old age was arela@vent . . / 
consideration it is a fair. question, at any rate, which course ke would have taken 
when he was forty. That is. the ee. But that we can ae decide when we come 
to the Crito. Good. : . xv iS i ; g 
we 


Now let me first finish this. = Riek: 
death and against stupor and torpor «se look backrinow to the Delphic oracle. The t- 
Delphic oracle, by inducing Socrates to expose himself to hatred, unpopularity, * 
death, says just the opposite. And here I can only remind oo that wuld | 
lead us too far--of the Wasps, you remember, of the action of the Wasps, of the — : 
.. hero of the Wasps, of course also based on the Delphic oracle, This action also was 
misanthropic, not guided by love of man. The daimonia is guided by love of Iman - 
beings, philanthropy. Eros is the philanthropic god, : god, as you may remember from the = 
Bancnet Now Mre Ginan? : , 5 ae 
A: There seems * be a , parrålel between, the ities and the kind of action which 
he decides not to take politically, because the daimo: daimonia tells him what not to do t 
and the kind of action he speaks of consists of hindering unjust and illegal acts, ` 
‘In other words, it would seem impossible for him to be the daimonia of Athens, ae 
There is a place for — a voice in an ee. but not in a — — 
:.Or have I ruined it? - ai, N f 


S; No, no, I will come to that, but — — I didn't think of it, bat it- 
links up very well with the point which comes up. Only one implication: The just 
political life, which Socrates would have regarded as the only one feasible for hin, 
is essentially} he makes clear, a life in opposition to the mltitude because of the 
essential injustice of the mltitude. That is stated very strongly. A just man, he. ~ 
cannot remain just by going into politics. Clearly that implies that Socrates knows 
what justice is and we do not mow yet whether in all respects, In the sequel, he >- 
gives proof of his justice and the-injustice of the miltitude under the democracy. ` `. 
But what did justice consist of in this case, I do not mean now the ——⸗ mre §. 
subtle point raised by Mr. Giljan. — is his — very — ae 


As Following the lawe 
i — ; eee 
S: ‘Legality. Socrates mabe on aiiis Yes. —— they “condemed the .-- 


generals all by one verdict whereas, according to the law, everyone had to be judged 
by himself. Socrates obeyed by the law. And that is of course clear. One meaning, 


EE TELE] 


- the primary meaning of legality, of justice, is to obey the law and not follow your - - 


passions, naturally. That's the reason why people establish laws, to have a protece __, 


+. ¢4on against irrational judgments.. But in this particular case, and I think that is 


very important oe. that I think we should read ee. no, mo, that comes later. I'm 


SOITY« particular law, that appears on the context, is obviously also a wise. } 
lew. It not merely happened to be the Athenian law. It's a sensible law. And ;. 
this tells us one little thing, althoug: it is not developed here, Anyway, that- - , 

justice, while being primarily -Legality, is not identical with legality because K —8 
otherwise we could not speak of unjust iaws and to speak diene is — 
— — is only indicated here. nee Š — 


RPA 1, a 


, 5 \ 
_ AS: for this question ‘of Socrates imowitage at justice, I l would Like’ to zay oiy one 


: (Sen MO) ae E 

— nata develop this now, t thie a iin itia Con - Dg 
text—-with his admission that there is a political art although e not — 
dn ate â— FERA — —— Hie l — 


* ‘the ‘pequel he speaks of how he behaved legally under an —— “tn both cases,’ 
- as Mr, Gilman said, Socrates’ injustice really consists, ctly speaking, in |... 
_ preventing injustice, in not doing anything unjust. But F he positively just? . 
' That is the question which you meant, yes? For example, that is a question which we 
take up next time, And then we have to take up this question ... I can only state 
the problem, The whole description of Socrates' life, as given in the Apology==the i 
Apology, as I said on a former occasion, is a kind of entrance gate to that cosmos —n 
of the Platonic dialogues. Here SocrateszZis presented as pres ting himself to thejerpt t 
‘Athenian people, the Athenian dems. Very well. Ý This will be confirmed, this the 
button-holing business, you know, by the many dialogues which Plato wrote. According 
to the Apology; ‘Socrates is a man who gots up at four in the morning, goes out, and ` 
remy cr D snavdible +--+ o. Me yo. — your soul? What is . i 
virtue ocrate stionsè A erent expression: that — 
‘all dialogues are SRELE. Rated the gugstionsy A 2 ping. But if ” 
we look at the dialogues, we find that only part of them Y another 4 
part is imposed on Socrates. They approach him. If any button-holing is done, it 
. is done by others. And furthermore, we see that the dialoguss show us Socrates — 
engaged not in conversation with a chance fellow-citizen. There are only two 
exceptions to that mie and the exceptions prove this. He comes home from a 
campaign, exhausted and it was a tough grind. What does he do? Where does he go 
the next morning? To the gymnasium where there are young men, youth! Satitatsis; — 
that he likes, he-teike-te-them., And then he goes perhaps also to places where 
Gorgias is, you know, He talks to Gorgias. This kind of thing he did, I mean, 
there is no question about this kind of thing. So there isn't a single Platonic 
dialogue which complies with that description of Socratic life. Plato refutes this 
description of Socrates by his own popular dialogue. There are two dialogues in 
which Socrates really has put his initiative and approaches a nameless fellow, a 
` chance acquaintance. These dialogues are the Minos and Hipparchus, two small 
- dialogues which are, agein st universally regarded as spurious. The Minos begins 
> Navy à'ble -and the of the dialogue is really rather subversive; I I mean 
_ he puts a big question mark behind the sacredness of the‘Athenian law.) The Hipparchus 
begins also, what is love of gain? \ And it leads up to a certain-justification or . 
vindication of the Athenian tyrant Eipparcims. v : 
As I say, the exception when heats the ir ssing 
> pg chance fellow human ‘being proves the rule. He didn’t do that. And that, of course, 
` ås the most interesting question regarding the Apology; what does this presentation 
: of Socrates, this wholly unrealistic presentation, mean? After all, this was not ' 
: the defense speech actually delivered by Socrates in the year 399. That was written 
years--perhaps ten years, twenty years, we don't know--after the death of Socrates 
‘and in a way which had of course a relation to the accusation, naturally, but which 3 
had also the function, as I said, to give the only popular speech which Socrates ever 
-. Made. You remember, there was-a sketch of a popular speech givan here in 29 where epe . . 
* "You best of men, being Athenian," and sọ on and so on, in 29D following. — 


, There are such speeches. Xenophon whose deliberate principle is to leave — 
at the most pedestrian leveal—-the low ceiling, as I call it—-gives at least one such 
‘speech in the third chapter of the Memorabilia in which Socrates is presented -as 
„kind of stump-oreto He goes on the stump and makes a speech in favor af continence 

` “which is very but. someone less gifted than Socrates could have mids-it. ay? 
- It contains this vpry charming passage when he says, "To whom would you entrust, if — 
. you died early, your sons for education and your dmghters for washing," which ~ . È 


T F ee, | 
T ai — 
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E Serious idea, ; 
— the idea that/girls don — ae some light on the . 
manners of olden times, That is a kind of caricature, a benevelent caricature, of 
Socrates. But the theste behind it is this: it is impossible for a philosopher to 
present what he is doing in a popular speech, this speech addressed to the demos of 
Athens, They wouldn't understand, And viet is immediately audible is indeod some. 
thing which is in a way comic, yes? I mem, it has a great elevation and so on. reflects 


; “This elevation is, however, when you understand it mre deeply, a mere reoc: 


of the true elevation of Socrates. That is the elevation as it can be undorstood by 
. the ordinary mane Then you understand the true elevation only in caricature, And 

there is a deep eLenent of the comical ‘this — as I think we soe 
next tine. xn enres 


{ 
se Seca Seishin ted ETE OE hen sei ik enter 1 0883, twee 
the paper on the Crito, Mr. Bergen, EFO 708 ‘ove Jos you cave S to ne. Well. then, ~ 


do. you baa to sead i$ An class? 199 Ne SS a ee, li: A et a a 
ae ‘It's rather Long. It's * — Pa — — A * k 
a ETOS “Well, then I will ask M, <|- toi read st in class next Yondays And ` ` 
Mee cage : Feu: wd have it — but you — t turn it in ses. ee gs eee 


ophi SEs. & e a . .. . . > > a 
ar +. AT — z = Ci ek — a. {e 
.. EE A a t. =e. 





—— “the Delphic oracte — “him to realize the — of — the — 


depreciation of mman wisdom-—-it's of no worth--and implies we don’t know whether .. 
death is not a great good after all, The demonic thing, on the other hand, pushes ..-~ 
him to concern with self-preservation and therefore conveys the message that life ` 
is good. Now I interpreted that that the daimonia in Socrates stands for the ` -.. | 
‘natural inclinations and that implies the natural inclinations are, a8 such, good, - 
Now this problem we have to discuss because it As{ crucial absolutely for the whole 
later history of social thought and social science up the present day. The 

notion that natural inclinations are good is underlying the concepts of natural 

right and natural law. Natural right means, in the —— meaning of the term, ` 
that which is trinsically right as distinguished fr ve which is right 
only by azentd Mut the intrinsically right is 2 by nature right.” 
Nature is the standard, The same applies lso thehhturabcbhat of natural law. Now 


- you all know that this view, that nature supplies us with a standard, is today 


rejected. But this rejection of nature as a standard is not a recentithing, but is 
implied in modern political thought from the very beginning. One can state that the 


` position of modern philosophy from the very beginning was this: the ancient philoso- 


phers made the dogmatic premise that nature is good. Why should it be good? In 

other words, they, the modern thinkers, I will give you some names later, that they 

had discovered a problem ihemhich the ancient thinkers had not seen a problemat alle 
To indicate the present-day view, the most beautiful statement of that which I. have ss 
read or heard occurs Somubetlén Melville; I have quoted that frequently. In one 
of his stories—-I think it's on the Mississippi--a confidence man--you will know 

which story it is I'm referring to, because I have read it only in a book on Melville 
=--this confidence man, this trickster, says something about the goodness of nature 


-to which he owes everything and the fellow to whom he addresses that remark says, my 


eyes, for example, that they work, I owe not to nature but to an oculist in Phila- 


delphia because he had tolimprove nature so that I could see at all. So nature, m. 


other words, RALLIT ; Nature is in need.of constant change and improvement of . 
human art, of ac of the congzast of nature. Conquest of nature meens——— 
never. Songet they nature is an enanife Tou Son"t conquer’. your friends. stews 


“In the recent "book by Arnold Bresit, Political ‘horr, ‘this -is ‘the: guiding — you 
can say. The usual distinction between facts and values is there presented as `° ` 
follows: the radical distinction between facts and values is indispensable because 

there is no possibility of making an inference, a legitimate inference, from the is 


` to the ought. You have heard this teh times; that this is so doesn't prove that it 


is good that it is so. And PEROM w who ís an oldish man, belongs to an older stnetn Stratum 
of this kind of theory--a $brarn which was more solid, I must say, than what we have 

now--says the conclusion of the is to the ought would be legitimate only if the is 
were knowable as the work of the good God then the is would be intrinsically good. 
But this, namely that thkélttvis the work of the ged. God, is not kmowable, and there- 
fore the inference is not legitimate, Yes? : Se a E e 


ie May 3 ask you what was this book again? - Bu ie Se OR A Sc eg —— 
Si ` Arnold Brecht, Political Theory, Princeton, 1958. or 5). Imean, it is notan, 


. Original book in any way, but it is a respectable book because it gives you a 


ai 


Ar Yes, that's at.” Tee S F "i F E ? oon ; ae * ° 


‘coherent history of this fact-value distinction and presents in a sober way—sober, A 
I think one. can say-~the accepted opinion, what he calls somal « oes ‘How does he call . 
it, Mr. Schrock?.” Sena; science relativisn’ a te a ee 


Puerta ~* oe 
z Eao rah TT a om 
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S: Or scientific relativism? 
, Scientific relativism, I guess. : X 


S: May I take the Tiberi of telling you “that he eriticises ny — of — 
view and says I don't understand the whole problem, but I don't regard this in u 
way as detracting from the book because the value of the book consists in being a 
presentation, a sober presentation, of accepted opinion and this was lacking. Most- 
people who presented it were really savages, I'm sorry to say, who, without any 
inkling of the deeper issues simply said values are just preferences, you know, 
Someone likes steaks, another likes- — and that's all there is to it. - 


ch better than them, 
Brecht is m er kis E P ofte 
ho-started—the 


trace it 

But to come back to ee. I mean, to stress to the origin, Hobbs, 
state of nature—a term which didn't occur in political theory before. Hobis really 
made it the key term. The state of nature is bad, The real thing is to get out of - 
the state of nature. If one would apply the term, the state of nature, to earlier. 
thought, it would mean the state of nature is a good state, the state of perfection; 
that was the ordinary meaning. The term doesn't occur in political theory before. 
` It stems from theology, from theology, and is not at home in political thought. 

Only in Robes. a MS \ 


-So the ake of nature is bade That means, of cours¢, nature provides a standard. 
But only a negative standard. ` Nature tells us from what we should Bet away and +kerewi th 
gives us direction, but it is not itself the standard, But the profoundest presenta- 
tion of this basic premise is, occurs in Descartes), editations where Descartes - 
speaks of a bad genius--you can say a bad god-—as — for doubt. We do not 
know whether we are not the work of an evil genius and all our natural faculties are 
not his wrk. This may be all delusions, you know, that we see things and various 

- kinds of things, may all be delusions. We may be exposed to the artifices of a 

` clever deceiver who has no other intention ether than to deceive us. And then 
Descartes then tries to show that even if he is bad, we still could protect ourselves 
against him, because if he wants to deceive us he mst give us some intelligence. 

You can't deceive a stone. And this intelligence, which he had to give us in order 
to deceive us, is our protection. But it is only this intelligence, this reason, not 
nature, on which we can rely. And so, not nature, kt reason gives us guidance. - 
Nature and reason here nsed as opposites. And this culminates Kant’s doctrine 
according to which the e534 law is the law of freed in — len eo the law . 
of nature. The traditional view was that the nodal law is the haw of — For 
Kant that is incompatible, * 


So this. problem, which is. so aneii — ejaan ———— occurs to us in the Apolo 

among other writings. The Apology shows that Socrates, or Plato, was aware of this. 

problem, that he faced it, and the expression of that is: Death may be — than -` 

life, How Socrates thought. that, we mst try to understand. . che ce 

Now to return to the immediately visible part of the iii. — says aish ka 

is ignorant of the greatest things. But, also, he knows that it is evil and disgrace- 

ful to act unjustly and to. disobey one's betters. Now, I interpret this to mean it 

_ is evil and disgraceful to transgress the. law and to transgress the intrinsically > 
right; wrong-doing—-law, disobeying one's betters, to transgress the intrinsically. — 

right. Now this intrinsically right proves to be superior to the law, at least in. . 

the case of Socrates. - Socrates, as we have seen, refuses to obey appossible law 

which would azex forbid him to philosophize, Therefore, all right. The crucial. 

point is Socrates knows the intrinsically right. How. does he know it? .He gives the 
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— of his conduct R the ean of the —— A ten diiil after the battle 
of Argimsai. Socrates acted justly at that trial. In what did his just action ~~ : 
consist? He obeyed the law. ‘The mititude wanted to condemn them altogether, whereas 
the law provided that each one should be judged by himself. Yes, but there is more 
to ite That law was not merely the actual — of Athens. A moment's reflection 
tells everyone that it was a wise law, I m that it is an impossible Prodedure to 
condemn people in a block and not to Took $ each caseat te quilt or the dare S *288 
Socrates has another criteria--that is clear--for justice than the Tete — Now 
let us turn to 37A , that is in the translation on page 442, at the beginning of. the 
second paragraphe Do you bave that? Go on. 


A: “Perhaps you think that in poeman ‘this, very mch as I spoke of appeals for 

pity, I am just showing off; no subh thing, gentlemen; I will tell you what I mean. 

_ I am convinced that I never willingly wronged anyone, but I cannot convince you, for 
we have conversed together only a short time, If we had a law, as other people have, ` 
that a trial for life or death is to be spread over many days and not confined to... 
one, I think you would have been sominooi;. but’ Bs is — cannot disperse — 
prejudices in a moment." i - --: 

825 Now let us top here. Waat es Socrates * here in ia passage? a en 


~ 


At "He criticizes the Athenian law,” $ — — " E rs 


S: He criticizes the uw, ‘yes. On such an occassions “That's extraordinary. Ana 
on what ground? nd Geo a ee 


- 
AE S ER. ee. 


— That a is “unjust eeo yes, — at Sue to say more than: in. SA oases pees N en 


5: Tes. Namely? 7 
) Ar -That it doesn't give hin —— to defend hinself. 


Sr Yes. It's a bad lawe So Socrates in has a criteria for —— — — 
bad and good laws. And that means the identification of justice with obediance to 
the law, with legality, is untenable, manifestly untenable. I don't know what an 
addict of the value-fact distinction would say, but I mst confess it's an excellent 
argument, a rational argument that such a law is a better law as proposed by ~ 
Socrates than the existing law because the law wants to punish the guilty. Not the 
innocent. Any penal law, whatever the legislator might understand by it—-you know, 
there can be all kinds of funny notions as to what constitutes innocence or guilt-- 
but the penal law tries to find out and to discriminate between the guilty and . 
innocent, and then it mst take the necessary precautions in order not to punish the 
innocent, Take even the Nazi system.. They didn't want to destroy godd Nazis. 
Obviously not. ` And therefore the legal procedure would have to be, if they had had 
any sense, at least to discriminate clearly between good Nazis--who might have 
looked as bad Nazis for one moment--and other people. So that's ‘erm’ reann 
sound, ssthugh wy insuffigient, as my example showed, Š ay 


Socrates — tien that bs: ‘pos sesses knowledge of justice. ‘But b — that he 
possesses know edge of the — — Eow can ‘this — contradiction be 


=- * — E še v. 
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At. Knowledge of — is different ‘from — of the gheatesi. — — 
S: Knowledge of justice does not belong to knowledge of the greatest things. “Yes. . 


(Sen. #12) ate 


It is stated differently. Knowledge of justice is part of knowledge of the human 

things and the human things are, by definition, distinguished from the divine things. 

And the divine things are the greatest things. Sure, but to come back to the point, 

Socrates claims to possess knowledge of justice and we Have to understand that. On 

an earlier occasion, we learned that Socrates admitted that there is a political art 

which he denied, however, to possess. And says of that political art, of the nif 

political men rather, that they know nothing noble and good, i.e. nothing of the . 

greatest things. But the political“ds an art, for example, like the art of show 

making. Whatever you may say, it is possible for you to distinguish between a 

good and bad shoemaker, I mean, just put on the shoe made by a good and by a bad 

shoemaker and you will see the difference. And a little bit more complicated, but — 

in the long run it is able to distinguish, —— a good and bad statesman, But the 

consumption takes such a longer times?’ Zou kn 7 FQ: $ rya Chamberlain might have 

appeared in a different light in 1937—63- ; I mean—-than in 1939. It 

needed these two years to bring out certain things which showed = — of Sapat 

in certain fezeign —— -Phato, it is the same thing. | — 
t i porten nt > Preacipie ‘ihe i 

What is that political art, then, anc vheat we mst clarify because our subjects ‘ave 

the origins of political science. Now what is that art? Comparable to the art of 

the shoemaker, though more ambitious, <n every sense. The art of managing the 

affairs of the city by deed and Sy speec=. This art is a pre-philosophic art, 

the art of the shoemaker, that exists, o> san exist, among savages as well as — 

the most civilized people. Still, the awareness that it is an art is somehow . 

connected with philosophy. It is, as it iese, unconsciously used as an art every-. 

where where men live in socig eS but thet men are aware it is an art is connected 

with philosophy. External exe% ⸗005ẽ thot, I zoan, that King David in the Bible 

possessed the political art can haral ype ċouttei, but there is no way+c-provs Ld j 

that—wes political art, no Biblical was = ‘The Greeks had that word, acquiring it "£r 

indeed in the period when their "r Ei speaking had — become —— — 

philosophy. a ; ey 


Now let us look into that political art, keeping in mind Ste relation to the — ` 

. Ledge of justice. This political art in Greek ... the Greeks had two different 

` words--one is téhnf and the other epist@mf; now the traditional translation is for 

that art, and for that science--but in the classical period they are used rather - 
‘indiscriminately. I mean, the strict, formal distinct SP FEE Aristotle, but 

even Aristotle does not always use them in the strict sense. So we 

can also say the political science; it doesn’t make any — political . ; 
science or political art. This political science in the primary seise, the art or- 
science possed by the good politician or statesman. Does anyone of you know where 

we find the first presentation of that science in its pre-philosophic meaning? 

That's a very important question. I believe I have not discussed that subject for 

Some years in my classes, otherwise you would know--some of you would know, Well, 

the »estatement occurs in Aristotle's Rhetoric, book I, chapter & I will readit `: 

to you. Aristotle's Rhetoric deals with the art of speech, naturally. One kind of 
speech is deliberative speech; the speech in political assemblies concerned with -- --:.°-. 
what is expedient or inexpediént for the polis. "We mst first as€ertain about what ae 
kind of“things the deliberative orator advises, since he cannot do so about every= ; 
thing but only about things which. may possibly happen on setth Everything which o€ mecessity 
often-is—said—teo-—be, either is or will be or which cannot possibly be or come to . 
pass is outside thtsscope of delfveration. » Indeed, even in the case of things that 

are possible, advice is not universally appropriate for they include certain advan- 
tages, natural ‘and accidental, about which it is not worthwhile to offer advice; . : 

. but it is clear-that advice is- limited to those subjects about which we take counsel. . 
And such are all those which can naturally be referred to ourselves and the first 
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finding out whether such things are possible or impossible for us to perform, not `» ` 
whether they are possible for angels; or, for that matter, for foreigners. We are ache 
discussing what-we in this community can do. However, there is no legal precedent ` 
to endeavor to emmerate with crudeness, exactness, or nto classify those subjects 
which men are wont to discuss, or define them, 42] possible, with strict accuracy, ` 
since this is not the funct tion, of rhetorical art, but of one that is more intelligent 
and exact; and furth Tey ats legitimate subjects of inquiry have already . 
been assigned to it. “For what we have said before is true, that rhetoric is com 
posed of logic--let me say--and of that political science which is concerned pith 
characters." Aristotle doesn't mean by that*po. science which is not 1 that. there 
concerned with characters, tut he only wants to exclude any notion that there coul 
be a political science whioh, does a deal —— with characters, with — a 


and bad mens > ` E : — elai — — 


` 


So, in other words, a strict — — iiig — to sikian science ~ 

but here he has to give at least a sketch because of the overlapping of rhetoric and 
the polttical art. Now we mst say that the most important subjects about which all 
men deliberate and deliberative orators harangue are five in number, to wit; ways 

and means, war and peace, the defense of the country, imports and exports, legisla- 
tion. These are the five things. You see, he makes a distinction between the 
defense of the country--which means ordinary guarding, fortressing, and such things—— . 
and the question should we now make war or keep pease, which is a different question, ` 
surely. And then he’ develops these themes. Letyme only read what he says about `. 
legislation, "With'a view to the safety of the city, it is necessary that antic 
orator should be able to judge of all these questions” ... namely food, imports and 
exports, ways and means, war and peace, and the guarding of the country... "but an ` 
understanding of legislation is of special importance, for it is on tft law that the Safety 


Ofthe city is based; therefore, he ms. know how many regimes there are, what is- 


> expedient for each, and the natural course of their downfall, whether they are 


. peculiar to the particular form of government, or opposed to it. By being ruined 


by causes peculiar toiitself--I mean that with the exception of the bes+ pegime- ~~ 
—all the rest are ruined by being relaxed or strained to excess. Tims demé¢racy, 
not only when relaxed, but also when strained to excess, becomes tee weaker and will : ` 


: end in oligarchy. ‘Similarly, not only does an aquiline or smub-nose reach the mean i 


when one’ of these defects is relaxed"... you know, the opposites ee. "but when it -- r 


'- becomes aquiline or smbbed to excess, it is altered to such an extent that even . ° 


the likeness of the nose is lost." But if they a. Some to the middle, they 

would give you a normal nose; that is the perfect, That's all right. 

"Moreover, with reference to acts of legislation, it us useful not only to understand 
what regime is expedient by judging in the light of the past" ... reading histories © 

eee "but also to become acquainted with those in existence in other nations to Gos ive 
learn what regimes are suitable to what kind of people," For example, for the D mene’) 
Persians, their kind of kingship may be mch better and they would be lost in a 

republic, "It is clear therefore that for legislation, books of travel are useful. "` 


~ You see, he doesn't say passat books on South America. He says books of ` 


travel because he thinks travellers are perfectly good guides for ruling, 


: since they have to a PR laws of other‘nations; and for political debates, 


historical works, There you find models for political speeches, "All these things, 
however, belong to politics and not to rhetoric." So, you haye here the framework ` 
really of what political science, even today, fundamentally means.” The kind of - 
knowledge which men need for acting wisely in political matters, There is no 


reflection on methodology, because methodology is implied-—you know how to go about 


it. If you want to find about Nehra's India, you surely may also need some statistics 
because you can't count the heads and you can't. count. the amount of food the Indian `- 


: 
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uses. Sure, that's easy. It may be tictnically difficult, bat it's not a serious * 


~ :'problen, an intellectual preien. And sos That's ite. 


Now that is — a classic statement which, if there were a good reader introduce 


K tion to political science, that would be init. But what has that to do with our 


. Glancon, the fellow whom you know from Plato's Republic, the son of Ariston, Glaucon, © 


- stock. Only Socrates, who was benevelent to him for the sake of Plato and for the 
'. Sake of Charmides, the son of Glaicon, alone managed to check him, For once on 
. meeting him, he stopped him and contrived to engage his attention by saying, 


¢ obvious that you mist benefit your city?" “Most certainly.” "By the gods, don't be 


doubt you have gone SHR d atter and-hrow-thet—the—prasent—amount—of-the—exemis 
4 deficient and z x are lacking?" "Certainly not!" exclaimed Glauicon, 
~: "I haven't gone into that." "Well, if ve left that out, tell us the expenditure 


-- of amking the city richer, for how is it possible to look up the income and expen 


- Glaucon, have you made up your mind to be our chief man in the polis?" "I have, ~“ 


- present problem, Socrates? The answer is simple, What Aristotle e here is based - 


-ona Socratic statement. - * — Do you recognize, it? 
A: No, I missed ite ‘a PC ect Be i ane we ae 
S: g Aristotle's statement, which t read in parts, de pased on a Socratic * 
statment. — — E 


ow 
- — 
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. Ss No, no. In the Memorabilia, book 3, pa 6, — — with ` 


was attempting to become an orator and striving for headship in the polis, though ` 
-he was less than twenty years old, -And nonę eer or relations could check 
him. So he would get himself dragged from Spend and make himself a langhing- .. 


-Socrates.". "Well, by Zeus, there is no more honorable ambition in the world for, 
obviously, af you gain your object, you will be able t . get whatever you want and 
wilLlhave the means of helping your friends. You Sup your father's house ani 
exalt your fatherland. -You will make a name for yourself, first at home, later on 
in Greece, and possible, like Themistocles, in foreign lands as well. Wherever you 
go,” you will be a man of marvel." When Glaucon heard this, he felt proud and gladly 
Atayed on. Next Socrates asked, “Well, Glaucon, as you want to win honor, is it not 


reticent then, but tell us how you propose to begfhg your services to the polis." As tn 

Glaucon remained silent, apparently considering for the first time how to begin, Orde p 
- Socrates said,: "If you wanted to add to friend's fortune, you would set out making darie 
" him richer. : Would you try then to make our city richer?" "Certainly." "Would a niva f 
she not be richer if she had a larger reveme?” "Yes, obviously." "Now tell me ig | 
from what source are the ota fe present reverme derived and what is their total? No srt 


of the city.. No doubt you intend to cut any items that are excessive?" "The fact 
is that I haven't time yet for that eighter." "0, then we'll postpone the business 


Gitures without knowing what they are?"- "Well, Socrates, we can make our enemies 
contribute to the reverme of the city." "Yes, by Zeus, provided he is stronger than 
they, but if he be weaker, he may logse what he has got instead.b True. Therefore, 
in order to. advise her whom to fight, it is necessary to know the strength of the 
city and of the enemy so that if the city be stronger, one may recommend her to go to 


s . 
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var, but if weaker, then the enemy may persudde her to beware. You are right. First 


then, tell us the naval and military strength of our city and that of her enemies." 


"By Zeus, I can't tell you that out of my head." "Well, if you have made notes, 


. fetch them, for I should ‘greatly like to hear this." "But, by Zeus, ¥ haven't yet _ 
- made any notes either." - "Then we will postpone offering adirice about war, too, for- 


— — 


F e me: are —“ power — See. have - — had tine to ——— T 
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such big things. But the defense of the country nuw" e.» you see, the defense of the 
country is a different question from war and peace eee "I feel sure that you have ... `. 
“thought about that and know how many of the garrisons are well placed and how many... . 
are not and how many of the guards are efficient and how many are not and you will .. ` 
propose to strengthen the well-placed garrisons and to do away with those that are 
superfluous." “By Zeus, I shall propose to do away with them all, for the M ¥ 
effect of maintaining them is that our crops are stolen." Here he knows somethings ` ~” 
"But if you do away with the garrisons, don't you think that anyone will be at liberty 
to rob us openly? However, have you been on a tour of inspection? How do you know 
that they are badly maintained?" ' "By guesswork." "Then shall we wait to offer advice 
on this question, too, until we really know instead of merely guessing." "Perhaps i 
this would be better," said Glaucon. Now for the silver mines, which was a major 
source of revenueffor the city of Athens. "I'm sure you have not visited them and So — 
ont why the anwa Serived trom MSR thee ane has fallen." "No, I have not ` 
been there." "But, by Zeus," says Socrates, "this district is considered unhealthy, 
andthherefore the people leave the silver mines, and so when you have to offer advice ._ 
on the problem, this axcuse will serve." “You are joking at my expense," says Glaucon, 
“Ah, but there is one question I feel sure you have not overlooked. No doubt you have 
reckoned | how slong the corn grown in the country will maintain the population and how 
much is — anmally, so that you shmayd not be caught napping should the city at any 
time be short and may come to the rescue and relieve the city by giving expert advice 
about food.” "What an overwhelming task," says Glaucon, "if one has got to include 
such things as that in one's cuties." "But you know,” Says Socrates, "no 2H everwill| cuey 
managed hi wD sehold successfully unless he knows its needs ami sees that they | 
. Sebing that our city contains more than ten thousand houses and it 
is “aitticalt to look after so many families at once, you mst try to make a start by. 
doing: something for one, Srabdahlyopoummbete" Probably Charmides. "It needs it, And 
if you succeed with that one, you can set to work on a larger mmber, Ht if you can't 
do anything for one, how are you going to succeed with many? If a man can't carry one 
talent, it's absurd for him to try to carry more than one, isn't it?" "Well," ays 
Glaucon, "I could do something for uncle's household if only he would listen to me." . 
-"What!" says Socrates, "You can't persuade your uncle and yet you suppose you will w ; 
able to persuade all the Athenians, including your uncle? Pray take care, Glaucon, - 
that your daring ambition does not heed to a fall. Don't you see how risky it is to 
Bay or do what you don't understand? Think of others whom you know to be the sort of 
man to say or do what they dbuloushyersbahdunderstand, Do you think they get praise or . 
blame foriit? And think of those who understand what they say and what they do. You 
will find that the men who are famous and admired always come from those who have the 
widest knowledge and the infamous and dfspised from the most ignorant. Therefore, if 
-you want to win fame and aduiration in pouts life, — to get a — knowledge of 
what yo propose to do." „And 50 One + > ; — 
Sats you see, that is jocular ne it ids mech richer than ‘appears at first —— but 
Socrates gives here the sketch, just as Aristotle does--only Aristotle doesn't do it 
jocularly-—-what political knowledge is; revenue, food one needs, guarding of the . 
country. For reasons which would be interesting to explore, Socrates does not mention’ . 
Saknas, which ——— mentions, But we can dismiss that. . 


But to come ‘back to tke one point, these are the two earliest SERENA on EEEN 

science, One thing is striking. Both statements are silent on justice. I mean, I 

Mave read only excerpts, but you will see if you read it. Does political science, in 

the original sense, have nothing to do with justice? Surely not. As Aristotle makes 
‘ clear in the Rhetoric, in the passage I read, political science has to do with legisla- 
‘tion and, therefore, with the distinction between good and bad laws, And here is, wellee. 
. Justice is the whole thing. Even in the case of war and peace, the question of justice 
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comes in as you see from any political debates in Thucydides and so on. The true ` F 
' statesman, the good statesman, mst then have knowledge of justice. And that is pre- 
supposed, This knewledge is not. far-fetched. Everyone has that. There are current 
opinions, in Athens as well as today, which tell us that. For examble: there is no 
doubt that to steal, to cheat, to rob, to mrder are unjust actions regardless of what 
` the law says. Behind it, to summarize, Hestice consists in respecting what belongs to 
others. That is the point; to respect the other's property. Property means, of course 
not mere posstssions, These fellows who collaborated with this young fellow, the 
policemen, had in their possessionradijos aadd se onj these tAiafs were obviously not 
their property. And so property means always lawful possessions. To respect the i 
other's property, that's clear, : That stands true even in Soviet Russia. The moot : 
question is only whether at the limits there may not be confiscatory laws. And there 
is always the question, is confiscation by law not robbery in the whole, That'sa .. 
very important question. But still, for the private man there is no question, 


It is also clear that wrong-doing is to be punished, meaning that the guilty mst be 
punished. And this implies proper jucicial procedure. Proper judicial procedure may - 
not be available, and that is a bad law. For example, people may think they find out 
the criminal, the guilty, by torture and a little reflection shows that. this is not | 
the proper way, because if I torture, not your guilt or innocence is tested, but your. 
nerves, which is an entirely different proposition, And so torture is, therefore, an, 
unreasonable means.. tie * i EE T 

- Aththe beginning of the Republic you get a crude notion also what belong to justice. . 
One part is paying debts, naturally; implied in the very idea. You got something 

from another fellow with the understanding yrat you'd pay back. Clear. If you don't, 
you cheat. On this pruitez, there is based this great ymebitan of the relation of. 
creditors and debtors, and which-can lead to very great political problems as you know 
from Shay, as well as from Solon and Greek history. Implied also is something of the. 
noticn like a decent rate of interest if you loan money. A borrows a horse from B. 
He's not supposed to return two horses... Put if he borrows money in an amount A, maybe 
he's supposed to return two A's. That* absurd So that's really then a problem, 
Is not interest altogether unjust? Long discussions in Aristotle, but they are based 
on common sensé, on primary notions. - Borrowing cannot possibly mean paying back mch 
more than you took in the first place. Or take another simple rule; first come, first 
served, the idea being if everyone is equal--either absolutely or in a certain context, 
as customers, for example--not all can be served at the same time. The fairest thing 
is, of course, to give him first who came first, because he took the trouble of getting 
up at four in the morning and there should be some proper relation between pain taken 
and reward, That is a simple law of justice. Or other things. For example, from E 
everyone according to his obligation ani to everyone according to his merits, On this 
is based that foreigners may have to pay heavier taxes than citizens because they have 
a mich greater obligation. They are protected without rendering a service, for 
example, Also’various degrees of punishment, that you can't punish petty theft as you 
can for mrder. And here an important point comes in, important for the argument of. 


the Avology. h t is the greatest Punishexant, i according to see STR p 
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S: maii So Shek deen ths — — — — the greatedt 
Ai This is the greatest thing to anyone. ~ ` 


— > OSes a i Side are 
S: Life is a very great Pe aaia the greatest good. Life is a very great good 
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ws has to be protected by the laws. And you see, therefore, how preat Socrates’ 
question here is, whether life is such a good. If it is not a good, diaaa 
protected? ; 


Now, is this a mere ndiii that life is a good or not==an arbitrary — 
What does Socrates tell us about that? At least, up to the point we are presently to, 
What does he say? Well, his daimonia tells him that the desire for keeping alive is f 
a natural inclination and, therefore, the legislator is right in his notion that 
capital punishment is the greatest punishment, But we must add that the impulse to 
1i%e is not the only natural inclination, If it were the only natural inclination, 
virtue would be merely instrumental, There would never be a question of sacrificing 
one's life erm a virtuous action. Virtue could only be vulgar virtue, as it is 
called in Flato/s terminology; merely instrumental. Yes, but still maybe that’s a 

ound view; a simplistic utilitarianism is the only right view. Why can one not 

eave it at that? Why can one not leave it at the equation of virtue with wigar 
virtue? At this point we go on. Let us turn,to 320 4, where we left off last time. - 
Socrates had spoken of his just conduct underadémocracy. Do you have that? "And 
this happened while the city still was democratically ruled; but after the oligarchy 
came in" ees. Do you have that? Read it. Whoever has it, read it. Let's not waste 


time, gentlemen, 


A: "This happened while the — was still democratic; and when the oligarchy 
came in, the Thirty again summoned me and four others to the Dome, and ordered us to 
bring Leon of Salamis from Salamis, whom they meant to put to death. Such things 
those people used often to do to others, wishing to make as many as possible share . 
their guilt. Then, however, I showed again by acts, not by words, that as for death, © 
if it is not too vulgar to use the expression, I cared not. one jot, but all my -> 
anxiety was to do nothing unjust or wrong." = 


S: “Unjust or unholy." Yes. 


A: "That government did not — me, strong as it was,.into doing injustice; dut 
when we came out of the Dome, the other four went to Salamis and brought Leon, but I 
went away home. -And perhaps I should have been put to death for that, if the govern- 
ment had not been overthrown soon. You will find many witnesses of this." 


S: Yes. Thank you. He did not refer to witnesses when he spoke of his conduct in 
~ the assembly because that was a public event and this was more private. He refused 
to do something unjust again. Now, I mention here only one point. Socrates indicates 


“here, in these two sections, that he was neither a — nor an adherent of the 
oligarchy. What is the haternative? — 


as Mined r epime. 


S: Yes. ‘That you can say. But there is sis a i ‘simpler meaning, the a meaning, 
. let me say, - Aristocracy; the -mule of the best, —— -Rule of the best.. 


A: Why wamn't he a democrat?.. 


.S:. You see what he says about — in RA, 32 beginning, that where the - oe 
. multitude rules, it is impossible to act justly. That's — 


A: Isn't he following the laws which were, ‘made ‘by “a — 
= a . ‘GF 
S: “Tes, ` ‘but that is characteristic ‘of the mititade, ‘When 2e gets, bystertoal, pe 
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disobeys their own law. He doesn't go into this matter here, but let us bear it in 
mind, So aristocracy is the right thing. Rule of the best. But what is goodness? 
What is virtue? This shows the difficulty of the concept of virtue as merely 
instrumental. Aristocracy neona h9 phe of the virtuous men who do not understand 
virtue as instrumental, but we Jor its own sake. “Now this, if followed up. 
which is not done in the Apology--would lead to the broad notion of the art of the 
political science which starts with the question, what is virtue,/e.,uset is Jest manly 
Virtue? This is Socrates’ wisdom. He declines to possess the political art in the 
- vulgar sensg, in the democratic-oligarchy sense.: He doesn't care for that. But if it 
were understood properly, perhans tian he besit j ; 


Now, I mention a little curiousity. We know from a contemporary orator that the man 
who brought Leon from Salaris to Athens’ was a guy called Meletos. It is not certain 
whether he's identical with the accuser, but it is an interesting suggestion that he 
might have been the same fellow, and how delicate of Socrates not to say so. 


Q: In this example, is it possible for the oligarchy to make the law in sych a way . 
' that whatever they say .-. Is he following a prior law ee. — Se 


S: That 4s a very good question, That is developed by Xenophon in his . ‘navdible 
when Socrates says he upholds the laws of Athens over against the Thirty Tyrants. 


A: So there was a prior law then, 


S: Yes,but the question is one ... You see, that is, as I say, one of the delicacies 
. of political arfe. Similar things existe L 250 in Nazi Germany and other places. - 
This notion of the sarti of the laws’ that the laws. are higher than ary 
government, but a short reflection shows that laws depend on the government because 
our laws are made by a legislative assembly and a legislative assembly, that is a 
|. ‘regime. And the law is determined by that. And that is of course underlined in the 
. Orito wherethe notion of the danctity of the laws is developed. And where the question 
_ arises, for example, can the river rise higher than the source? If the laws are the 
laws of the demos, made by the demos, and the demos is AS despic?bje > asit 
is presented there, where does the sanctity of the democratic life come in?.. The only 
consistent way of doing that would be to make a distinction between the natural law 
which intrinsically antedates any government—-and the merely possible. That's one l 
way of doing it. That is surely, Socrates does not here refer the laws in this way. . 
He refers to the law in the demorratic when he speaks of the democracy. That is 2 
Tule of laws which +3 DER good and persuasive term, t is also a very diffialt. 
term. You know, it ‘also quite a problem because laws “ever ru/e, — 
I mean, that is a metaphoric expression. Laws mst be administered and applied, In 
„the first place, they mst be laid down and that is exactly where the political 
‘problem, as distinguished from the merely legal problem, comes in, Now here he says, 7 
in this immediate sequel, where we left off ... ‘ 


. AW "Then do you think'I should have survived all these years, if I had engagediin é 
public business, and if then Thad acted as a good man should, and defended the just, . 
and made that, as is one's duty, my chief concern? .. S i . 


‘S: Now let us stop here, Socrates did nothing unjust. That was shown. But was he 
positively just? You see, he refused th comply with the umjust command of the Tyrants, 
` the Thirty Tyrants, but he went home, That's all he did. He did not engage in an 
“action to subvert these dirty fellows as other patriotic Athenian citizens did, Was .- 
=. he not concerned with self-preservation, rather than with positively doing the just i 
“things. This isa criticism you'll find as it is developed in the first book of 4 


- 
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i. ‘Cicero's Republic where Cicero, or a character of Cicero's, refers to a statement oft- 


>. Socrates that justice consists in not injuring others. Is this not too narrow a . ' 
` ~ notion of justice?. Does it not also including benefitting others? That's the problenm, 


' 'A: "But why ever do some people enjoy spending a great deal of time with me? You’ , 


Now, as Mr. Gilman suggested last time, shortly before the daimonia was mentioned, the 
context suggests this: the d#imonia as stated here is merely negative. It keeps hin 
from acting, keeps him back from injustice, Does it incite him to justice? And that 
seems to be denied.. But one must also say that there is no explicit connection 
between the negative character of the daimonia and the negative character of Socrates’ 
action regarding justice, Negative action means avoiding injustice is not the full 
nn a eee ee ee eS SE Ot eee FED 


He developed that in the sequel to this scene, We do not have to read the whole thing. 
Socrates did not make anyone unjust.. He takes the opposite theme of corrupting the. 
young. He did not teach anyone anything. This is rich in implication. He did not 
teach Strepsiades or Pheidippides. Nor did he teach Alcibiades, the great evil under 
the democracy, or Critias, the great evil under the oligarchy. If someone listening 
to him became unjust, Socrates cannot be blamed for that because that cannot be traced. 
to Socrates’ teaching, There were other sources of corruption around, And now let 
us read here a point. That is in 333, the end. So Socrates did not corrupt anyone, : 

. amy young man, But why did the young men come to him and enjoyed being together with 
Socrates if he did not corrupt them? That's the joke. Do you have that passage? ` 
"Why. do some people enjoy spending mech time with me?" - 2? . RE 

. . * — — 4 w . a . ® 


have heard why, gentlemen; I have told you the whole truth, they enjoy hearing men... 
cross-examined who think they are wise, and are not; indeed that is not unpleasant." : 
S: We will stop here. That's not unpleasant. So they are not attracted so much by ` 
Socrates’ admonishing to virtue, but they are amsed, yes? ‘You remember the previous” 
description, Socrates button-holing all and sundry. - Virtue. Did you care for your i 
virtue? And yet there is a small group of men who are spending mich tine with him, ; 
The others whom he button-holes don't spend mich time with him. And they spend moch 
time with him and like it. - What. did they like? . Listening to Socrates’ sermons -~ .- 
exalting virtue; is this pleasant? Well, is this pleasant? No. They like to listen. .« 


to Socrates’ examining, for this was not. unpleasant.--That is a slight understatement. 


E 


i i a AE SE — — Je ek etme 6 . pid E- . . 
Now"let us reflect here for a moment on what light this throws on Socrates. They key ` 
_ thesis of the Apology: Socrates has only human wisdom, no true wisdom, And this l 
wisdom consists in knowledge of his ignorance. He makes others aware of their blind- 
ness anà of course himself aware of his blindness.. Now what es) his mean, to become — 
aware of one's blindness? That is not, naturally, meant as bye blindness. Where ` 
there was formerly a content thought to be true there is now nothing. A blank. That’ 


_4t. And a most important of things. What is the result of that, if the things which - 
-` you regarded as the most important things and of which you were absolutely aure, it ver 


` 


appeared you know nothing about them. The most important things. -What is the result . 
on any normal human being of that? Despair. It can't be different. . Despair, . Every- 
thing breaks down. But nothing of the kind is mentioned here. . What happens? The 


"> activityhs not unpleasant. How come? How can this be not unpleasant? How can this 


.~-be pleasant? Knowledge of ignorance means, as here indicated, he examines this fellow— 


-this 4s_a rhetorician, this is a shoemaker, this is a physician, and so on and 80 on, 
What of that?. Well, one liktle thing. -This ignorance is not the same in all cases. 


- ` For example, if you take a pompous ass, that's one thing. But tpfh if you take a vary 


wimple man who is not pretentious in any way, but without knowing it jhe raises 
: enormous crises) what he all knows, I mean, there can also be pretentiousness in 


_ Seeing simplicity, but they are two different, feitomen, And you can goon, You Si i 
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. discover various kinds of ignorance. In discovering these various kinds of ignorance, 
you discover the human soul. That is psychology in the original sense of the term, 

. But as knowledge of the human soul, it is not knowledge of nothing, obviously. If we 
enlarge that, knowledge of the human soul, knowledge of the soul, that means, according 
to Flato on the highest level, what is soul. Well, soul-is that which makes a living 
being a living being, which enables the bdingto have the origination of motion in it~ 

. self. Let me leave it for the moment at this not exact remark. But what- beings are . 
the most astonishing, from this point of view, of this having the principle of notion = 
din themselves, which move a ee on sae common — Ciena 


5 na F 
.. * 


(End of first side of erst fe cee ce 


eee to —S ‘Yes, Mr. Gilman? ‘Let me first finish tss, yest ‘the next. — 
the end, . — 


A:(At this point, ‘there seems 5 to w a ——— that doesn't IEAA ‘to this ——— 
Ae ey a te SA Ske gard of or 
the Apology.) ; re 


S: “Thinking about the soul, there emerges a revised astronomy; no longer the astronony 
of Anaxagoras, who said they are inanimate things, earth and stone. But they are ~ 
animate, they have the principle of motion in themselves. But all this, of course, is 
"` not even alluded to in the Apology. The Apology of Socrates is perfectly compatible ` 
with Socrates being the Socrates of the Clouds without Strepsiades, surely. Why is 
Strepsiades completely incompatible with the Socrates of the Apology? I mean, really 
in a hard-headed, practical way. What would have prevented the Strepsiades affair, 
according to the Apology rightly rendered? The daimonia. The demonic thing in 
Socrates would — aoe that’s not good company. By this cautious element 
in the daimonia — — Aristophanes made the great blunder of not 
' considering Socrates’ daimonia. More than that. Let us assume for one moment Socrates 
has akkind of astronomy, whatever that may mean, That would be not enough. He mst ; 
do somethings Socrates could not have merely secluded himself then he also, of course, 
never have. come to the trial. If he had stayed at home and walked the air there, with- 
out anyone knowing it, that would not have had any ———— 
Socrates did not seclude: himself, The Apology says ‘this very — a —— 
people to vulgar virtue; namely to this instrimental virtue, The burden stophanes* 
attack on Socrateswuss, while astronomy—-the study of the things aloft—is dom, this 
is insufficient for full wisdom, because the astronomer falls into the ditch. You know, 
the thing looking at the sun and falling into the ditch. It lacks self-knowledge, It 
lacks the reflection on the meaning of astronomy in the miman context. And that means 
especially also in the political context, the context of the political in society. This 
additional thing is supplied by the Aristophanean comedy where this blindness of the mere 
astronomer is corrected. In the light of the Apology, one could make the suggestion 
that Plato says no, not comedy is needed. Something mich better. 
What Socrates does, or is presented as doing, button-holing everyone, lik Uncle Sam on the As fers 
only saying, "Did you take care of your soul today?" Like saying, "Did you brush your 
teeth today?" This is extremely comical, this button-holing. 
The very comical suggestion of the Apology is this: "astronomy" (in quotes)—study of 
things aloft, which may also mean the ideas—must be capped by a comical activity, not 
by comedy, In Plato's Laws, we find this remark on that: they throw out tragedy. 
Tragedy is thrown out with this reasoning: we ourselves—-legislators, philoscophers— - - 
are the authors of the fairest tragedy. One can say with perfect justice, throw out 
— ‘we—Socrates—are the authors * = fairest — What Socrates does to the 


—— 
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- nonj-philosophers, that is gemuine, that is serious. Thate's no question about that, 
But it cannot but be comical from the highest point of view. Now let us go on fram 
: here where we left off. It is not unpleasant,his activity. So, in other words, he 
doesn't corrupt the young; but on the other hand, he's not preaching virtue all the. 
time, yes? But he does. something which is Pleasing, which ss — which is s 
aming Xes? — r — 
As PE E E E ETE E A — conidia i 
and dreams and in every way in which some divine influenceoor other has ever com ` 
manded a man to do anything. _ This, gentlemen, is both true and easy to Sest,” } 


S: AL right. Socrates’ case is different from these people who enjoy that. Socrates 
did not enjoy it. Socrates obeys a divine injunction. Not indeed the detmnic thing ~ 
in him, because this is an injunction to act, to do something. But he owes it to 
oracles and dreams and all other forms of such instruction. Then he goes onto... 
contime and conclude, in a way, the corruption charge.. If Socrates has corrupted 
anyone of those whom he conversed with, let them get up and say so. That follows in 
the sequel. And he says'no one will come up and there was never a Pheidippides whose 
father,-Strepsiades, would say, “You have corrupted my son." He mebtions several of 


=e. 


then by name. I do not understand all this, but one thing I would like to mention, He 


mentions first people who might have been corrupted by him whose fathers are present. 
And ther he mentions others possibly corrupted hy him whose brothers are present. Now 
- Let us begin with the brothers; Nicostratos,yes? Nicostratos; and Paralos; and then: 

. the last one. ~ And here is Adeimantos, the son of Ariston, Adeimantos you will know 
from the Republic, whose brother here, Flato, And Aiantodoros, whose brother here is 

: Apollodoros, You see what Plato does? He brings — ina — sort of compli- 
nent. Do you know who Apollodoros was? - s 


=. 64 mig sm 
- 


rar silly sort of ‘follower. ie — a E 


582 Yes, a silly, enthusiastic ‘follower of Socrates. So the least silly and the nost 


l - silly are’ brought E ⸗⸗ same thing. 


-That is very amsing. . eens ; 


- Q:- I wonder about the soundasss of that argoment, since ‘the o ones he asked to stand up 
are already standing there accusing hin Berea te 


S: But how do you —— — the accusers, thay or their 505, “had been ee by 
Socrates?’ — ee eta 


XA x . 2 eae a ct ae id. aa 


oD ap 


4 Well, they thought BO. I mean vee 
: 5; Yes, but their own scout “They soe of some "young men who had been — 
s Yes, Anytos' « Anytos" on. TAE 


- Ss: Yes, but was he corrupted?’ X mean, did he have ayting do ds ooo + What was that? 


e Xenophon spas about him, Wiat was that? 


TAF Well, apparently he had spent some time with — -and b: ‘ended up a drunkard 


; for Some reasons ; sA = 


=t” Siga 


* surely that he didn't 2 AN ph “to ‘Socrates: 


— 


co father attributes: ‘that. to’ Socrates, ‘and it's Eursborates, Socrates admits 


Sofas a — ames AE a kr A ; - 
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that the father — the boy in the tanner's trade wasn't doing him — And 
he switches the blame to the father, but that Socrates was somehow respensible for the 
boy's break with the father and break air the — — and — —— ⸗ — — 
soenod to oven adult ite, ccs. l 


* kag Soe 


"Ss ‘ Yes, but what should we say ore In other words, you would say tein might have 
been quite a few people around, fathers and older „brothers, who auna have aii "Iou 
“have corrupted my son or my brother, ". zr eka r 


. £: Yes. And especially; while they're “standing iios iiine of if anyone has 
had such an experience, stand upe This is the point. They are standing there already. 


S: I see. I mean, that is commented with this general question because Socrates — 
- this claim that he's walking through the city of Athens, the streets of Athens, all the 
: time and he's button-holing people. . And somehow that doesn't sound plausible. I mist 
. mot be so emphatic. How can Socrates be presented to say these era to the — 

Yes? That's the great aifficulty in the whole works Yes? . a 


A2 i hg Ewe eet T ean soe siy no fattar Weald wat to Gout pa ay 
Shek a On Ne So ae > Age aa : 


` Yesi’ That is one point. _ * mean, for — — 


- As Yes. Ee night want to aut up someone else’ s mp sah vas s corrupted, } bot Socrates 
EAS, ORT — eS oe a ee — 


— gigas impo . oS 
a = . z . po 


"I seos . Thatis a good pointe, R A E tebe Doe ; 
ar Could this hold true — brothers, “necessarily,” as ‘mich for fathers, a you — 


3 Yes. I mean, as long as ‘there's a real connection see. Do you have a brother? > ` 


a pre you ‘Like to appear in æbus. and say that he has, been corrupted? Tes; 1 ‘that's 
n a good point, Mr. Jones. Tes? - ‘ ; 


“I have a question about the — ‘You ‘say it * a sihan — and refer. 
= it as eros, but eros seems to be on the one hand a moving principle, ard on the 
other hand something g inherent, that is,in people. And in the presentation of the. 
daimonia it seems, it''s presented as a halting, precautionary principle, 
and it's also presented as coming from —— a bala of some ane - aia PERENE ; 
if you can explain this somehow. oa om ey 5 


S: Yes, I mean the — ‘that 4s —— pa establish some connection’ with oracles, yest 
From the outsides Scam te I Ros aera — -> 


å: Is it ain an orato, or ‘something divine? oe ie 


S: Yes, but a voice would mean that something else than an ‘individual ‘eddrocess — 
And that connects it with the oracle. Now, as for the other point you raised, it is 
this: the effect is only keeping back, cautionary, but what is the root for that? I 
mean, ths geziro for, as indicated by the word 5self preservation, The self is 

a already % ; it has only been preserved. Wheteas in the case of eros, that is toward -` 
š generation, is toward —— which gis not * there. That explains it. The third 


Re rte, 
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which I should mention, is this: every human — — natural ilik but very : 

few, if any apart from Socrates, have the daimonia, And I think I spoke of that —— 
time, It means that in the case of Socrates, the } the natural instincts, as i dbe p4 s 
called in modern times, were unusually powerful. Socrates had a fustef a nature, ns 
which in every — *2* sts him for the philosophic life, I mean, an, notéonly the 


— nd and the other things which he also had, but also the 
centres 1 i ates could drink latia‘te YY The mind was .. 


unbreakable, And similarly, the instinct—-who is fit and and who is not fit. And also `` 


that he had an instinct for finding out who is fit for whom, that this guy should go 

to Gorgias and that should go to Protagoras and this should become a mathematician, 
Intuitive certainty. That is all implied here. I think it is not an impossible task 
to develop the doctrine of Socrates’ daimonia on the basis of Plato with perfect 
Clarity and, as I said, the dialogue h€heasesctsts that the dispised thing is one very 
major source, because it explains the connection--which no other dialogue does—-between 
daimonia and eros. It's the same thing, only different ... Eros is also a comon 


phenomenon, but to be so radicelly erotic, to be so incredibly sensitive to the beaut#ful 


and in the soul, that is a kind of miracle. Socrates had that. That's the claim. 
` And Socrtes, when he says he has only one art, the. erotic: * s. means that. An 
indescibable ace circa to human ees, — ee : hoa 
A: It seens to ze- I dont y te Tims “SO cade Par it. seems that sit's coming 
from Sees ee Om mene Kaswledpe ab Iya- i i ; * 
S; Bat you mist not forget ‘the general point which I suggested, ` In ‘the Apology, the 
ceiling is very low and everything is presented as close to the common understanding as 
possible, And whatever transcends „that common — — wensine in the clouds, Yes? 
erhaps not +s. ae bie s l 


Socrates goes on. He speaks of his refusal. to beg Doiii a scene » to itak we o’ 
return in a momente, He's so far from begging for mercy that he incites his judges to `- 
anger against hin ey the way in which he refuses to beg for mercy. That was mentioned 
in the paper last time. Now let us look at 34D. Do.you have that? That mst be on 

430, about the sne third, "en at any - — -_ feels ar deui cees ee have 
that? . — 


"Then if any of you feels ‘like that--I * not in ‘i Jit est it, ‘bat ar he 
—— may fairly say to him, My good sir, I too have relatives of my om somewhere, 
for to quote Homer, no stick or stone is the origin of me, but humanity; so I have 
relatives and sons too, ———— of — one. a megs man aai two*' `> 
still children" s.. ; 


- 
Cee eras 


5: Yes. By the way, I * want to go Ait ‘the ere of Socrates" sons, because 


that is the test case for Socrates’ concern with educating the common virtues. Socrates’ Sens | | 


were not in any way outstanding, you see, and the famous argument which Socrates uses, 
if Pericles had had the political art, his sons would be excellent too, you know, and 
his sons were notorious nobodies, The same applies identically to Socrates himself, ` 
That would lead us toefar. But this quote from Homer; who said it to whom? That - 
says, “What is your origin? You are not descended from an oak or from a rock." 


As According ‘to the note at the ‘bottom, this is where Odysseus c cane back and was P w À 
Hisguishd as a shepherd and spes to his wifes — . ; ii 


3: Penelope, his wife, says it to — 9— So, in other words, — appears 
here in the role of Odysseus. That is the point. I wanted to make this clear only 
>ecause Socrates is Achilles, you remember? .Earlier; noclpecida tre tTriib begin 


— 
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But here for a second, without any reference to the name of Odysseus, he reveals him- 
self as an Odysseus. 


Then, a little bit later, speaking of the disgraceful character of begging for mercy 
and so on, he says, "If those of you who are reputed to be outstanding in wisdom or 
manliness or in any other virtue acted in such a way, it would be a disgrace." You 
see, wisdom and courage are here mentioned. They are also mentioned in other 
passages, As far as I can see, moderation is never mentioned in the Apology and that 
RZA Q ‘Soe understanding ofto And I think also not in the Cite, but I 
have not a completedsyzsbsie so I can’t say that. Now let us read a bit later, in the 
next paragraph here in the edition of the origi/fil, page 441, topo 


A; “Apart from reputation, gentlemen, it does not seem to me right to entreat the 
judge, or to be acquitted by entreating; one should instruct and persuade him. For 
why does the judge sit? Not to make a gracious gift of justice by favour, but to 
decide what is just; and he has sworn not to show favour as may please him, but to 
judge according to law. Then we mst not get you into the habit of breaking that 
oath, nor mist you let yourselves fall into that habit; one is as bad as the other 
in the sight of heaven. Then do not demand, gentlemen, that I should do before you 
such things as I hold neither honourable nor just nor permissible, most especially, 
by Zeus, for one who is prosecuted for impiety by Meletos here.” 


S: Yes. Stop here. You see, the charge was impiety. Perfectly clear. But the 
other point I would like to mention, there are three grounds to which he refers: the 
hanerable, as he translatese-the noble or beautiful, -the just, and the pious or holy. 
Where does the noble or honorable come in? Well, that is at the beginning of what you 
read here; apart from the reputation, it is unworthy to beg. Where does the pious or 
holy come in? That’s made very clear. The oath. They have sworn. So the center 
consideration is justice and this we mst keep in mind for the understanding of this 
sequel, Justice is the central theme of this sequel. I will mention only this point 
in advance, so that you will .o. In the sequel, Scorates--namely after his condema- 
tion, when Socrates is asked to make a proposal regarding his punishment—-he states 
first what he regards as just, a just retribution to hin, and then he deviates from 
that in deference to the opinion of the jury that he mst not be rewarded, but 
punished. Socrates deviates from the just openly. That somes after. 


t r 
One wrd about tha “question of Socrates” design on moderation. Last time, in the 
paper, Mr. euphasized the provocative character of Socrates’ speech. The 
insolence of that speech. Insolence, howblis, is the opposite of moderation. That’s 
the connection. hybris 


So, that?s the end of the apology proper. Then he is condemned, They say he is 
guilty and the question is only what punishment. Yes? 


As He again reiterates his belief in god in the sense in which "none of my accusers 
does.” 


S: Absolutely. Yes, tut the question is belief is not knowledge. You know? And in 
addition, what "the god” means is absolutely undetermined. That may very well mean 
Apollo ôfd Delphi. That is undecided. I mean, the translators, as I say, put god 
into oo. capitalise it or put it in small letters as they see fit. But there is no 
such distinction in the original. 


As Well, since it?s ambiguous-<-and it’s ambiguous earlier, too, in references to god 
when he says he assists the god--isn*t it possible that he’s referring not to Apollo 
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which might have been taken by the average person listening, but to the god that he 
really does believe in? 


S: Yes, sure. Absolutely. -But the question is then this. I mean, that was under- 
stood in posteclassical times, by Christian writers and go on, that Socrates could 
not speak of one god in the pagan world and therefore there is a certain confusion. 
I mean, there are many places where he suddenly goes over from the plural “the gods” 
to the one "god", Yes, but the question is, apart from beliefs, how does he know? 
There is one developed argument--I mean, there were indications in the Sophiste--but 
one developed argument in Plato's writings how he knows that there is a god abevde' rere 
a the foth ook of tha Laws o And that is taken from the phenomenon of God S 
_ motion. And this is just as in Aristotle. The argunent, in-the-tranglataen-isqthis . 
reage thatgodia part of movenent, a part of motion. Only the argument in the details — 
PEA aré voryyolearo a at means ooo leads first to the cosmic gods; the stars, and Mon- 
Atbeyond them to a ‘Syauek, beyond them. To one gode Plato was not a monotheist, by +€ p? 
the way. He may have been a'hemitheist, as we could say; in other words, one oute Ciste 
standing god, but he was not a monotheist.e Yes, but those are the cosmic gods and °* Poa 
the Apology is perfectly compatible with this, You remember the discussion about ‘' ‘ ] 
Anaxagoras and the question about the Olympic gods who were worshipped by the city 
is left open, because Meletos says, "Ime, that you are a complete atheist,” and then 
Socrates says, "You mean that I do not even recognize the gods, whioh are recognized 
by all men, the sun, the moon, the stars?" And then he says, "No, you have said that 
they are stone and earth." And Socrates says, "Who said that? Anaxagoras said that; 
I never said that. But this is not excluded in the Apology, I mean, the cosmic gods. 
And at the top of the come gods, the ruler of k ' 
M 3 
Ag Could it have been then the ruler of the cosmic gods who commanded him, as he 
gays in a mmber of places, to do what he did? 


Ss: Yes, tut what he said, the command of which he speaks is traced to the Delphic 
Apollo, not to ooo 


— — — 


As Well, since he refers ambiguously to the god, could he have in mind oo. 


S: All right then. But how wuld that highest cosmic god,‘command him? How would it 
command him? -By the soul, The soul is so constructed that it can store knowledge. 
That you can say, But one point I mst emphasize. Throughout the Apology, Socrates 
says that he is ignorant of the greatest things, that he does not know the greatest 
things. That is compatible with believing. But he has no perfect knowledge. That 
renainso 


Now, as I said, heve at the end of the Apology proper, Socrates question, guilty or 
innocent, is answered. The question is guilty. And there is some little thing which 
is quite interesting at the beginning. If you wuld read that. 


As "You have voted for my condemation, gentlemen of Athens; and if I aa not 

resentful at this which has been done, many things contribute to that, anc particularly 
that I expected this to ke done which has been done. Indeed, I am much rather sure 
prised at the actual number of votes on either side. I did not expect the voting to 

be so close, I thought thare would be a large majority; but now, as it seems, if 

only thirty votes had been changed, I should have been acquitted. Even now to my 

mind I have been acquitted of Meletos, and not only have I been acquitted, but this 
indeed is clear to everyone, that if Anytos and Lycon had not joined in accusing ne, 

he would have been liable for the fine of a thousand drachmas as he did not get the 
fifth part of the votes," 
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S; Yes. Now, that’s a little arithmetical problem, and as far as I can ses, the 
commentators start in their interpretation from a report in Diogenes’? L aer tjus 
according to which 2&1 condemned Socrates and 220 acquitted him. But that is not 
obligatory, Diogenes’ analysis. We have to figure that out ourselves, and that we 
mist do. Now, I tried to figure it out in the pl aik The question is, how 
many votes altogether? That’s not said. Let us call it X, and then figure it out. 
How many condemned and bow many acquitted? In other words, we mst try to get an 
equation, one-yculdti-kridl?,” Gnd then figure it cut. Who is particularly trained in 
mathematics here? First we make the difference, yes? $X + 30 and K ~ 30. Yes. 
That’s one way, one part of the equation. So, 3X + 30 or $X = 30. Now that doesn’t 
give us the equation. We get the equation if we take into consideration the other 
considerations. What does this say? Meletos got only one-fifth. About. It’s not 
really exact. Now there are three accusers. So I think one mst make the equation, 
yes? Now figure it out and see what you get. Well? 


As Well, I got 300 as a maximn. 


Ss It cannot be exact, because he says something, he qualifies it a bit. He says 
something which qualifies it, the mumbers are not quite exact, but you arrive from 
the equation at 300. And as far as I have been able to look up, that’s perfectly 
compatible, that the jury could have consisted of 300 people, I cannot solve this 
problem why Plato gives us this little arithmetical problem here. I cannot solve 
that, but it is clearly not 500. It is sensible to try and figure it ot. I note 
this only, for the moment, as a mere curiousity. But I have never seen that Plato 
makes curiosities merely for the sake of ooo It at least shows that he could count 
and could present an arithmetical problem, although he didn't use the unknown X as 
we do now. They probably would have done it in some proportion. I do not know that. 
Yes, let us leave it at this curigdsitys 


We will not be able to finish our discussion of the Apolory, but let us read-bnly the 
sequel a bit. 


As "Well, the man asks for the penalty of death. Good; and what penalty shell I 
propose against this, gentlemen? The proper penalty, it is clear surely? But what 
is that? What is proper for me to suffer or to pay, for not having the sense to be 
idle in my life, and for neglecting what most people care about, moneymalcing and 
housekeeping and military appointments and oratory, and besides, all the posts and 
parties which arise in this city--for believing myself to be really too honest to go 
after these things and survive?” 


Ss Yes. The term "too honest” is perhaps too weak, The term can mean equitable; 
it means also "too noble”. The reason way Socrates led an entiraly non-political 
life was not self<preservation, according to this statement, but contempt for the 
political life, That is a vary strong statement and it is perhaps not an accident 
that he says this after the condemnation. 


Qs: This wouldnt be limited to a democracy, would it? I mean, like in the other 
speech he speaks about the miltitude. 


Sa No, I think that he ... I mean, except an aristocracy proper, which there is 
a question whether that ever exists. We can perhaps * this up with the 

with self-preservation remark in the earlier speech. on of the daimonia 
is not so much self-preservation=-that is only the fw wey? as eros. And eros, 
according to the Platonic understanding, is vertical. It goes up to the highesto 
And therefore it implies a contempt for the lew. Now go on. 


( Sano fz) “lJeo 


As "I did not go where I thought I should be of no use sither to you or to myself, 
bat I went where I hoped I might benefit each man separately with ths greatest 

` possible beneifit, as I declare; I tried to persuade each one of you to take care 
for himself first, and how he could become most good and most wise, before he took 
sare for any of his interests, and to take care for the state herself first before 
he took care of any of her interests: that in other things also, this was the 
proper order of his care, Then what do I deserve, since I am such as that? Some- 
thing good, gentlemen, if I an to make the estimate what it ought to be in truth; 
and further, something mod which would be suitable for me," 


S: Something good, and we mst add, and therefore, not death. Yes? Go on. 


As "Then what is suitable for a poor benefactor, who craves to have leisure for 
your encouragement?” 


% e 
S: For your encouragement to ergs. Yes? 


As "Nothing, gentlemen, is so suitable, as that such a man should be boarded free 
in the town hall, which he deserves mich more than any one of you who has gained 
the prize at Olympia with a pair of horses or a four~-in-hand: for this one makes 
you seem to be happy, but I make you be happy, and he is not in want for food, but 


1 amo” 

overstates Ais ably 
S: Now, let*s stop. You see, Socrates te-im need for food considersng, that He lives 
in ten-thousand-fold poverty. But look at this fantastic claim: Socrates is the one 
who makes the Athenians blessed--happy is a bit weak translation of the Greek word. 
He is responsible for the greatest benefits. No wonder that he looks down on the 
political life, I mean, the general is inbetween the prize.winner and Socrates, 
You know, o What would be a just retribution for Socrates? 
Yes? And he says this: iaia a Yes? 
Go on⸗ 


Ag vtan Af T mush estimate the just penalty aocording to wy deserts, this 49 ny 
estimate: free board in the town hall.” 


S: Yes. That would be a just retribution. Now? 

Az “Perhaps you think that in saying this, very mech as I spoke of appeals for pity, 
I om just showing off; no such thing, gentlemen; I will tell you wht I mean. I am 
gonvineed that I never willingly wronged anyone,” ooo 

Ss Now, let’s stop here for one moment. Socrates has first said what is a just 
retribution. And then he says, in almost as many words, that he will deviate ---—~:-- 
from the just in deference to the mititude. In a very strict sense, he comits an 
unjust act. He deviates from the strictly just. Yes? 

As "But I cannot convince" sso 

S: Yes, "I am convinced that” oo. 

Az "I am convinced that I never willingly wronged anyone, but I carmmot convince you, 
for we have conversed together only a short time. If we had a law, as other peole 
have, that a trial for life or death is to be spread over many days” 


Ss Excuse me, This "we have canversed only a short time;" we did not have a 
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conversation, a dialogue, except for a short time. The Apology is a dialogue, a 
dialogue with the demos. ‘he only dialogue with the demos. Put it is as dialogic, 
in the deeper sense of the word, as any other Platonic dialogue, a dialogue being a 
conversation where the speaker adapts his speech to the capacity of the addressed. 
Yes? And then ooo Yes? x 


A: "If we had a law, as other pecple have, that a trial for life or death is to be 
spread ovor many days and not confined to one, I think you would have been convinced." 


S; I note this only. 17 think we leave it at that today. Socrates suggests that the 
Athenian law is bad. Fe criticizus the Athenian law. In a crude way, that was an 
act of injustice, He sught to cosply with the law, not to ariticize it. At least 
certainly not 


Yes, I think we have to stop hero, because it is clear that the true retribution is 
the next after that aiid Socrates mst therefore postpone a punishment. And therefore, 
the question arisds, hat is an evil? What is an evil? This question of knowledge 
of the greatest things comes up zain, We will see here, in tho sequel, we learn 
that prison is a trus evil, Whether death is an evil has remained uncertain. But 
prison is a true evi}. And why is it a true evil, according to that statement? 
Because freedom is a good, And that is connected with Secrates’@ar/i;¢r remark, 
you know, this proud remark: It would be beneath me to do that. Freedom, in the 
simple sense, where it means that. you are not prevented from circulation, is akin 

te freedom in the inner and higher sense, not to be dependent in your thoughts on the 
opinion of other »eopls, And, therefore, freedom and this kind of pride that goes 
with that, that comes out in this passage. 


Next time we will discuss the rust of the Apology, and if we have still time, as I an 
reasonably sur, we will read the paper 
and the three other gon'lemen 1411 hand in their papers. 


SEMINAR #13 
ale 


coo begin our discussion of the Crito. Bere three papers due. This one; gocd. 
And then there is Mr. Shrock, who's not “and then there is Rabbi Weiss, who's 
supposed to read the paper but, at any rate, not for some iims, : 


Now let us first conclude the discussion of the Apology. We were at the end of the 
second speech after the condemation. But before the precise punishment was established, 
that was the procedure. Now where was that? That would be on page 442, or thereabouts. 
Yes, the second paragraph on page 442, The context, to repeat: Socrates is condemned. 
The punishment proposed by the accusers is death, but this is still to be decided. 
Socrates is allowed, according to Athenian law, to make a counter proposal. The 
counter proposal first was what Socrates deserves according to justice. That would 

~be a signal honor, not punishment. But then, of course, Socrates knows that this is 
not feasible and so he deviates from the just and he makes a proposal what is some- 
thing which would be ganerally regarded as a punishment. And at that place we stopped 
last time, Now 4f someone would just begin on page 442, the paragraph. Do you have it? 


As "Perhaps you think me stubborn and arrogant in what I am saying now, as in what 
I*ve said about the entreaties and tears. It is not so, Athenians; it is rather that } 
I am convinced that I never wronged any man voluntarily, though I cannot persuade you ? 
of that since we have talked together only a little time. If there were a law in 

Athens, as there is elsewhere, not to finish a trial of life and death in a single 

day, I think that I could have persuaded you; tut now it is not easy in so short a 

time to clear myself of great prejudices. But when I am persuaded that I have never 
wronged any man, I shall certainly not wrong myself, or admit that I deservexany* ovil 

or propose any evil for myself as penalty. Why should I? Thus I should suffer the 

penalt hich Meletos propŝes when I say that I do not know whether it is a good or an 

evilo — ghoose instead of it something which I know to be an evil, and propose 

that as a punishment? Shall I propose imprisonment? Yet why should I pass the rest 

of my days in prison, the slave of successive officials? Or shall I propose a fine, 

with imprisonment until it is paid? I have told you why T will not do that. I should 

have to remain in prison, for I have no money to pay a fine with.” 


S3 So, prison soo a fine would be the same as prison, yes? 


As "Shall I then propose exile? Perhaps you would agree to that. Life would indeed 
be very dear to me” oo. 


S: Now let us stop here for the time being and then go on. To repeat, the reward 
which Socrates proposes isn’t acceptable, is unacceptable. He mst propose a punish 
ment, an evil. He cannot propose death for the simple reason that he does not know 
whether death is an evil, you see. So he mst propose something that he knows would 
be an evil. Socrates knows that prison, fine and banishment would be evils. First of 
all, a fine is reduced to prison because he can’t pay. So why is prison an evil? 
Answer: because it means deprivation of freedom. Freedom. Freedom, wealth and being 
at home are good things. And it is made clear, in the case of prison, why that is an 
evil, because to be subject, a slave to someone else, is an ovil, From here we undere 
stand also why death is not simply good, because life without freedom, and of destitu- 
tion, and in exile, may be -> more miserable than death. That is another consideration. 


But thare is another point which we mist understand, Socrates says first, I have never 
voluntarily hurt, injured,or done injustice to a man and latan, 2No,& little bit later, 
he,says, I have never injured or done injustice to anyone. So-that is a mech larger (the latte) 
Claim. He has not even involuntarily, or unwittingly, hurt or done injustice to 
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another man. Yes, but what about Socrates’ famous claim, that no one does, —— 

do evil? You remember, that ali sins are due to ignorance, and therefore "Sy fintary. 
That creates a certain difficulty. What solution would you suggest Well, there is 
one very simple solution, that Socrates very often shifts from one level to another. 
And there is, of course, a common sense level on which one oan and must speak of 
deliberate mrder, let me say. Yes? And malice aforethought and involuntary UGCA. de. 
So that is possible, to say that Socrates speaks sometimes simply common sensibuiy,/ but 
also sometimes on a deeper leval where soo The two levels are that of the political 
life, which stands and falls by punishment, and a deeper reflection which makes 
questionable the political life, because if all errors, all sins, all crimes are 
involuntary, there camot be punishment. There can only be instruction. You see, that 
throws light on our present discussion, because present-day liberalism is an attempt to 
bring out on the political level what, according to Socrates’ point of view, cannot be 
brought out on the political level, You know? Do you see it in this case? Is this 
intelligible what I said? 


Q: Do you mean liberalism or social science? 


Ss Wall, let us forget about coos I mean, liberalism is a mch broader thing than 
social scieme, it’s not simply identical. No, but you know the people who really, in 
fact, deny responsibility and try to trace any criminal action o nelination 
to something beyond the control of the individual, That is Glso all attempts 
to reduce punishment and to make it less and less punitive and more and more rehabilita» 
tive treatment, if I may say sco. That is something which that has in common with 
cocker So, Yes? But also in Socrates, there is this orucial difference between voo 
okse implies that if you make an application of a profound truth to political 
matters, you have to modify that profound truth. It camot be politically I use 
now Burke’s well-known expression-~in proportion as these things jf they aphysically 
true, they are politically untrue. I think that is really a crucial point, becanse the 
whole notion that there can be a wholly rational society, all of who bers are 
enlightened men, is the background of liberalism, I mean, there are ew liberals 
who wouldws: assert itathis way, but that is somehow the b,ckground. And for Socrates 
that’s impossible. A polis, a society is necessarily not enlightened. Only a very 
therefore, the setapiysioal truth- $on ea 3 as a whole is not enlightened, and 
therefore, the metaphysical truth= ean åt that way--are not susceptible of 
innediately, politically relevant, politically true. You know that the 
— isa ne favorite decunentsof certain generous liberals. Yes? And that is not 
irely unfounded, but we mst also see the difference, Mr. Kendrick? 


As Why does he shift? 
Ss: Pardon? 


As Why does he make the shift? Why does he cover himself like that? In this argument 
if he never voluntarily harmed anyone, if he never harmed anyone, he can't be punished. 
Why 48 he 30 coo 


Ss Yes, that is a different question, because that is not a question regarding all men, 
but Socrates in particular. I mean, that’s an entirely different issue than the one 

we discussed up to now. Is this clear to you? Because one doesn’t have to say that 

no one voluntarily does evil in order to say this individual never voluntarily did evil. 
That’s clear. That's a special case. So what was your questton then? 


As Why does he need both arguments? 


— — 


— — — — 
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S: Hə makes use here only of one argument; namely, regarding himself. In this connsction, 
where the question is of his punishment, he says, “Am I guilty?” He has to answer this 
question. And he says, "No, I'm not guilty." 


(A few lines seem to have been erased, ‘the tape is spliced at this point, cnd after 
the joining, I'm unable to get any sound for a few inches.) 


(Girl's voice): so. were sure of before and are no! sure of now, Dut lock how he 
places them under tutelage, which could be transin ed as a deprivation of liberty, 
could it not? In this sense eee 


S: You are very liberal. In other words, to becie more sensible sso 
As Well, that's not my stand. I€'s a questios 


S: I know, but it soumds so, I think, I believe very few poople implied before you 
that to become more sensible is a deprivation of lixrty. 


A: This is the way they seem to reste I mean, ther’re angry about something and 
could it not be this? 


S: Yes, you may be right. But that would need some woument. that is thoir first 
reaction? 1 mean, if we teke seviously what he said, that's an accusation of iupicty. 
And Socrates thovefore is accusid not of having intezfered with the freedom of anyone, 
but with heving violated the vost sacred. How do ye: go on from here? Where does the 
interference with freedom com in? Freedom is understood by these people in a very 
simple vay, that anyone who vruld deprive them of thear voting rights, and thoir othor 
civic rights, bs vould be crcused of being a tyrant, a potential tyront. That was not 
suggested in the Apolesy. Cr do you moan to say that to the extent to which Soerctes 
inplies thet the only one vaio really deserves to have vivic rights is a wise man, To that 
extont, he makes an attack on their liberty. Did youmean that? In other words, that 
would be a defensible pecithon. Also, if you think of tho other Platonic dislozues, 

To tho extent to which Socrates says, only the exparts can judge. 


A: Well, there's u proolem, because along these same limes he says that he also is 
under a tutelage, ct Icast to the gods. 


S: Yes, but st$ll tris is a vo.y high freedom. ihat do you impir then? uhat do you 
understand by freedom? 


A: ell, all Lean say is its cort of a negativo deseriptim/inaudibly’ . , 


S: wo, I think what you say is very important, although I blieve tho formulae «hich 

you havs come to rro not slear enouch. I mean, doos not eves; freedom presuppose & 
previous bondage, to state it quite clearly? Cm freedom be the first szremise, Thai's 

a very good guestion. You sec, I mean, in other words, for ex:mple, if sou take a very 
common olde. view that there arc cortain naturcl rights of men, basie anos humans, how 
they are ierived—-I mean, I take now mt such an extreme view, but a more cogmon view—they 
are deraved from a previous natural lew, You have these freedcas as 2 gift, dso gift. 
Not sonething that you can claim tp. I know that modern libertarianism has 2 tendency 

to conesive of freedom as the beginning, es the cbsolute beginning of any coral argument. 
Sut taat creates grect difficulties, be:;use sooner or later you have to vake a distinction 
between freedom and liconse, for oxampl:. You can try to make a distinction as follows: 
(as liontesquiou?) I tried to soy, freed»a implies tne obligation to recog'ze that same 
freedom in every other man. And freedo mens on order in which the freedia of all is 


Bett 
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recogiized. License means a claim to freedom not limited by the recognition of the 
freedom of all, That one can try to do. But ip Gt met seis tret if man is 

e free boing has he made that freedom? Ilas he made that? And evon if you say, as sone 
people say, wo conquered freedon, originally we wore brutes, some sort of hicher monkeys 
and we made ourselves free, by our om efforts. But even granting that for argument's 
sake, was this capacity, which the monkeys do not possess, not something with Which men 
started, which he did not acquire. ilust we not always presuppose some “cift"—I moan, 
you mow, you can take this as a modern oxprossion—as the basis for anything man can 
then do, acquire, etc. I would like to know what was the specific point in the Apology 
of Socrates which induced you to reise the question. 


As (Con't understand any of the answer.) 


S: I sce now, What Socrates means is not so very deep. That's sonethins very simple. 
mat ne says is this: whether death is an evil or good is really a difficult question. 
Some people are better off whon dead. And Socrates includes himself, of course, in that. 
But then, a sensible human being is worse off if bossed around by a vicious fool, because 
that fellow in jcil is not likely to be on onlightoned sage, you mow. That he's worse 
off than if he can circulate and decide what is he going to do then, seoms to me common 
sensicallytrue. I think that if we . . . not to be evil should experimentally try it in 
a jail ond I think they will come up to that and would see that. 


But if you want to go into a decper stratum, then you can, of course, link this—-what 
Seerates means by freedom in the sinple sense, the common sonsical sonse—is linked up 
indeed with what he cjaims. The highest thing for man, according to this, is to 
philosophize, But that is the highest farm of freedom, But this rule has its immer lay; 
to cock tho truth, I mean, that’s not just to say anything which comes to your head. 
That's not philosophy. That's an impudent assertion, ond not nhijosophy, Surely. To 
that oxtent it's true. And that freedom, of course, is denied by the polis. ile have 
seen in the passage uhore Socrates says, "You might acquit me, with tne proviso that I 
give up ny philesophizing."” llow, in the clearest case, there 111 be now a formal law 
in Athens: philesophizing is strictly forbidden. And Sceretes says, "T will not 
comply," because he would not give it up. Philosophicing, as Socrates understands it, 
is something which ccnnot be regulated by the polis, That is not quite the same thing 
as nodərn liberalism means, Because Socrctes would Say there is no question that 
tragedy and conedy can and ought to be regulated. ‘this he says very clearly. As in 
the case of Jack Paar, that this is something that is susceptible of being regulated 
by the polis, I think is clear, » But 
philosophy cannot be. I moan, in other words, think of acience, the position regarding 
Lygenkae I mean, it is wholly incoupetent, irrolevant, and immaterial that a 
govermment as such should be ablo to speck competently on biology. But it can very 
well speak competently about what is conducive to public norality in such performances 
as those of Mr. Pasar, So you can say that common freedom, which Socrates claims to 

be good, is related in his mind to the highest form of freedom. Now that's 
philosophizing, Because thet freedom which means not only the freedom to circulate, but 
it means also the inner=nost frceedom, You soe, the freedom to circulate docan't mean much 
if you are a slave of human beings, of your fellow citizens, Then you aro in 

one sense free; in another sense, you are a slave. But the truo freedom is, 

of course, freedom of the mind. To that extent, that is linked up. But the 

explicit problem here is only this common sensical thing thet to be in jail 

is surely, genorally speaking, on evil. Thoro are extreme cases where this ' 

must bo goode There are cases where people try to go to jail ... For example, that 

was a safe pluce in Nazi Germany for some people because, since they were common 
criminals, they were not suspected of conspiracy against the regime, They were safe, 
And there were also other pleces in Germany, I remember, in pre-iliterlian times when 
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a shepherd, say, committed a minor misdeamor in order to spend the winter well fed 
and well housed in a jail, you see, But siill, that doesn’t atter the fact that, 
generally speaking, jail is undesirable. — 

t 
Now let us contime where we left off, because we really should try to finish this 
discussion. Yes? Read it, please, 


As "Shal I propose exile? Perhaps you would agree to that. Life would indeed be Sicer fut) 
very dear to me if I were unreasonable ewugh to expect that strangers would €clerate 


my discussions and arguments when you who are uy fellow-citizens cannot endure then, 
and have found them to be so irksome and odious that you are seeking now to be relieved 
of them. No, indeed, Athenians; that is not likely, A fine life I should lead for an 
old man if I were to withdraw crom Athens and spend the rest of my days wandering fron 
city to city and contimally being expelled, for I know very well that the young men 
will listen to me wherever I go, as they do here, If I drive them away, they will 
persuade their elders to expel me; and if I do mt drive them away, their fathers 

and other relatives ~i11 epel me for their sakes,” 


S: That is of course a .escription to the Athenians of what they have been doing to | 
himo Yes? So, that is a sketch of the argument of the Crito, as you can see, why 
exile is not a possibilty. Now, yes, we have to read the immediate sequel. 


As "Perhaps someone wil) say, Why cammot you withcraw from Athens, Socrates, and hold 
your peace?” 


Ss "Withdraw from Athens"? That is not in here. "-ithdraw from Athens"? No, no. 
I mean, after you got oute-meaning from jail. In otl words, could you not, after 
having been acquite:, could you not keep still. Yesi 


As "It 4s the most difficult thing in the world to mi: you understami why I cannot do 
that.” 


Ss "Some of you". Yes. 


As "If I say that I cannot hold my peace because thai wuld be to disobey them@d, you 
will think that = am not in earnest and will. not belisve me." 


S: No, "you would not believe me, thinking that I'm speaking ironically," Speaking 
ironically. Some of you ‘ill not believe that Secratus camot remain silent and 
depressed. They regard his assertion, that he cbeys the gods as ironical. Therefore, 
Secrates has to give ancther reason which no one can regard as ironical, You remember, 
this suspicion, that this might be ironical, has occurred to some contemporaries, 

some of us when we read it. Just like the 38, which T mentioned to ycu, ‘hen 
Socrates gives first his reason for not ac nz a certain young man as a student, 
saying, "The only thing ` know is eroticism.” And they say this is crazy. And then 
he says, no, the daimor}a, that prevents me; that terrific thing, you know. 

That they believe o- Now here the order is reversed, What doos he say, the reason 
which no ond can regavi as ironical? erted 


As "And if I tell yuo that no greater good san happen to a man than to discuss human 
exsellence every day, and the other matturs about which you’ve heard ne arguing and 

myself anl others, and that an unexamined life is not wrth living, then 
youll believe me «till less." 


S3 Yes, so, in other words, Socrates is compelled to refer to the Delphic god, becase 
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the true reason is wholly unbelievable. That’s the heart of the point he mkes, yes? 
The true reason is, the philosophic life is the greatest good. And in what does it ' 
consist, the philosophic life, as it is described here? Here, the description, To i 
make speeches on virtue, about virtuo. Not admorááhion to virtue, but raising questions; 

what is virtue? That is the point. That is the reason why Socrates iia ey, 
because he is certain that the philosophic life is the best life; the ghee good. 
How does he know that the philosophic life is the best life? How does he know that? 
You remember, we come always brsk to this question, How does he know? What does 
Socrates know? T would give this answer: .. he knows it fundamentally in the same 
way in which he knows that freedom in this crude sense, not being jailed, is in 
principle preferable to being jailed. By starting from this o 8 phenomenon and 
reflecting then on the meaning of freedom, whether this freedom mere absence of 
external impediments to motion really exhausts what we mean by freedom. And then we 
come to certain observations, for example, that men who are - tod and can 
circulate are unfree people because they are directed by someone else, And then we 
see that there is a kind of freedom which is much higher. I think we leave it at 
this point and go then sso | 


Now there is the deliberation of the jury and Socrates is condemned to death. Socrates 
makes then a speech first which is addressed to the condemmers; and then a speech 
addressed to the acquitters. I summarize what he says to the condemners. He makes 
three points: first, it would have been wiser for to wait a bit for I'm close to 
deatheohe’s seventy; secondly, I have not been by the condemners on account of 
lack of speaking ability, of speeches, but because he lacked daring, impudence<-- 
namely, I didn’t dare to say or do things which would disgrace me. In other words, I 
was afraid of badness rather than of death. And the third point he makes is a 
prophecy: I shall be avenged by people younger than myself. Now the crucial point is, 
I think, what is Socrates’ lack of daring? What does that mean? We can use a better 
term to make the problem clear. What is Socrates’ sense of shame? What is his shame? 
If we look at the Apology as a whole, what is Socrates’ shame? How does it show? I 
mean, surely, also that he doesn’t do these disgraceful things, crying and appealing to 
the compassion of the judges, but the book is, in a mich more profound sense, a 
Gocument of Socrates’ sense of shame. You remember, I said more than once that the 
characteristic of the book is the low ceiling. The true meaning of philosophy does 
not appear. It appears only to the extent to which it could be intelligible to the 
average Athenian citizen, That is a kind of sense of shame. He conceals the true 
character of philosophy. Woe must see whether this is not of some pertinence for the 
rest of the discussion. 


Then he addresses the acquiters and here he makes it clear that he will tell them myths. 
He didn’t say anything of this kind when speaking to the condemers. Why does he tell 
them myths? Because they believe in myths. But you mst always remember that this is 
addressed the acquitters. Do the condemers not believe in myths? In the speech which 
he addresses to the condemners, he doesn’t say a word about the gods nor of Hades. 
Whereas the speech to the acquitters has at least four references to the gods and, of 
course, of Hades. So Socrates creates the impression which is borne out by an 
explicit remark; the condemmers are the unbelievers, the acquitters are the believers. 
But in what sense? Surely in this sense, that the condemers do not believe in 
Socrates’ beliefs, whereas the acquitters believe in Socrates’ beliefs. They are the 
friends of Socrates, whereas the condemers are his enemies. Now, we begin to read in 
4OC, on page 445, the paragraph. 


2 “And if we reflect in another way, we shall see that we may well hope that death is 
a good," 
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S: That is only a little way before, if you will read the preceeding sentence, He 
mentions the fact that the daimonia did not resist Socrates, cid not oppose a) his 
gcång to the trial and b) to his making the speech in which he made it. From this, 
it would seem to follow that here oo Now read this last sentence before the sentence 
you began, please. "A great testimony of that has occurred to me.” Yes? 


As "This thing that has come upon me mst be a good and these that think that death is 
an evil” soo 


S: No, no >, before. 


As Before that? “But now in this natter, it has never once opposed me, either in my 
words or my actions.” 


Sz Yes. “If I was not about to do something good," this seems to imply that here the 
daimonia is presented as inciting to good actions. You remember that before it was 
only presented as preventing bad actions. Never inciting. Yes. Now let us go on 
where you started. 


As “And if we reflect in another way, we shall see that we may well hope that death is 
a good, for the state of death is one of two things; either the dead man ceases to be 

and loses all consciousness, or, as we are told, it is a change and a migration of the 
soul to another place." 


Ss: Yes. Now let us understand this. Death is no evil; that’s a thesis to be proved, 
for either it’s perfect absence of sensing--yes? He says consciousness--of any 
awareness, or else it is transmigration of the soul. In both cases, he is going to 
say, death is a good. So Socrates is no longer ignorant as to whether deatly"is good, 
as he has claimed throughout. Now he claims to possess knowledge of the fact that 
death is good. Now let us see how the argument runs. 


Az “And that death is the absence of all consciousness and like the sleep of ons 
whose slumbers are unbroken by any dreams, it will be a wonderful game; for if a man 
had to select, that night in which he slept so soundly that he did not even dream and 
had to compare it with all the other days and nights of his life and then had to say 
how many days and nights in his life he had spent better than this night, I think that 
a private person, nay, oven the great king of Persia himself, would find them easy to 
sount compared with the others. If that is the nature of death, I for one count it a 
game, for then it appears that all time is nothing more than a single night." 


Ss Yes. Stop here. Tl.at’s a proof that death ìs a good on the one alternative. 
Complete unconsciousness, complete unawareness, is a good. What do you say to that? 


Az Hasn’t he denied this philosophically? 


Ss I should say so. I mean, if philosophizing is the greatest good, then this is the 
very opposite, because that is even lower than the awareness of the most stupid fellow, 
Sure. That’s one point. And think Pa we Elgg De tg The gadfly, that is a good 
activity. The gadfly is awakening Athenians, arousing them from their sleep. 


As Bat could this not be brought on by the suffering that life is, and beyond life, 
would no sufferings leave no awareness? There is no need for philosophy. 


S3 Surely not. But the question is whether there is not, for this reason, because 
there is no need and no possibility of philosophy, whether it is not entirely inferior 
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to life? Otherwise ooo 
As Well, he doesn’t say that it’s the greatest good, It’s just that it’s soo 


S: No, he says, compare this night with all days md nights, with all other days and 
nights, meaning also those days and nights when you philosophize, and this is still 
better. Now, let us see first how he argues out the other alternative, in the sequel. 


As "But if death is a journey to another place and what we are told is true, that all 

who have died are there, what good could -© -~ be greater than this, my judges? Would 

a jogrney not be worth the taking, at the end of which in the other world we should 

be delivered from the pretended judges here, and should find the true judges who are 

said to sit in judgment below, such as Minos and Rhadamanthys and Aiacos and 
Triptolemos, and the other demigods who were just in their own lives? Or what would i 
you not give to converse with Orpheus, Misaios, Hesiod and Homer? T°m willing to die 
many times, if this be true. And for my own part, I should find it wonderful to meet 
there Palamedes, and Ajax, the son of Telamon, and the other men of old who died 
through an unjust judgment and to compare my experiences with theirs. That, I think, 
would be no small pleasure. And above all, I could spend my time in nen 
there, as I examine men here, and finding out which of than is wise and which of them 
thinks he is wise when he is not wise. What would we not give, my judges, to be able 
to examine the leader of the great expedition against Troy, or Odysseus or Sisyphos, 
and countless other men and women whom we could name? It wuld be an inexpressible 
happiness to converse with them, to live with them, and to examine them, Assuredly, 
there they do not put men to death for doing that, for besides the other ways in which 
they are happier than we are, they are immortal; at least, if what we are told is true.” 


Sz: Yes. So, in other words, that would he better because, why? Because you don’t have 
to fear death anymore. That indicates that death is an evil. Now let me develop i 
thata In the later case, we go into Hades 1n the company of the just demigods, in i 
the first o Although Socrates only alludes to this--he’s very delicate--that 
Since all dead men are there, also the unjust ones. So there is, in other words, also 
a compartment for the unjust, you know, Hell. But he doesn’t speak of that because 

is absolutely sure he will not go to Hell. He has led a just life. But for those, 

would be worse than life; for those going to the other compartment. The accusers 

will be punished there, see, they go there. 


And, of course, the poets. The posts are naturally a different class than the just 
demigods. Whether he also means they are different then*just men, that is left entirely 
open, And the third class are the unjustly condemed, Whether any of thesementioned [rd i- 
here is wise or not is a question. Socrates wants to find out by talking to them. Vidva Is 
And with a view to this question, he mentions in particular Agamemnon, Odysseus and 
Sisyphos. Agamemnon he does not mention by neme, brt he’s obviously meant. 


The perfect happiness, EVÉ Qi M214 , bliss, in life after death consists in oxamining. 
Yes? He says so. By doing exactly there what Socrates has been doing here. This 

life which he leads as a living being, is then capable of perfect ness. Only 

he doesn’t have so many terribly bright fellows around as he would there. That (id) 
is somo difference, But otherwise, they’re the same. And, of course, there is this 
additional boon, that death is no longer to be feared which implies, to repeat, that ` 
death in itself is an evil, 


There is another point. Why does he not say, "That’s it! That’s the proof that death 
is not to be feared.” Why does he not leave it at that? Why does he say that? You 
see, he has a two-pronged argument to prove that death is not an evil. This is a mch 
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stronger proof, isn’t it. You are in the best company and you can do the finest things 
- you did in this life still better because you have no longer to fear any interruption 

by death. Why does he not leave it at that? If the stories are true, if the stories 

are true, he always says. ‘So, therefore, he cannot really know which way death is 

good, Is it good because it’s complete senselessness, or because it’s the opposite 

of complete sonselessness; namely, complete awakeness. Sut since this is undecided, 

the question of whether awakeness or senselessness is undecided and since awakeness 

is philosophy, the question of whether philosophy is the greatest good or it is not 

is also left open. 


Now the argument here reminds of a later argument in Plato’s dialogue, The Statesman, 
where the story of the golden age is presented, in glowing pictures, anditth e phit osophor 
ubhere=-it’s not Socrates--says, we don’t know whether this is a decidalie co des tahke 
Smen have everything in abundance, because we don’t know what men did with that 
abundance, If they used it for philosophizing, then it was really wonderful, But if 
they merely sat around and told jokes or played bridge, then it was nothing to be 
admired, So that is, of course, what goes through. Socrates knows somehow that 
philosophy is the best thing. From this it follows that life is a good and death is an 
evil. What does this mean? Who acted on this premise, that life is good and death 
is an evil. Most clearly, the condermers,. They could not be persuaded that death is 
a good. Socrates doesn’t even try to persuade then, There is then in this point an 
between Socrates and the condemners, as distinguished from the acquitters. 
Socrates was ashamed to admit that death was an evil, That death is not the greatest 
thing he was sure?‘tut that death was an evil, he was ashamed to admit. He presents 
himself as ignorant as to whether death is a good or an evil. He presents his self, or 
his wisdom, as mere knowledge of ignorance, And therefore he concedes the true 
character of philosophy. 


Now let us read the conclusion. 


As "And you, too, judges, mst face dea A S and believe this one truth--that 
no evil can happen to a good man either — r after death. His affairs are not 


neglected by the gods, What has happened oy 1 ay sl not happened by chance. I 
am persuaded that it is better for me to tie now and to be relieved from trouble." 
Ss Now, you see, what Socrates soo That’s an important point. That’s a different 


thesis. Death may be a goodo, pyt that doesn’t mean it is a good for all men, for 

every man, however circunstan o Death is an evil; but now, for Socrates, it is 

good because he is an old man. Death is not simply good, tut good for Socrates, 

These two different theses--death simply good and death good for Socrates~-constantly 
play to one another and create one of the great difficulties of this speech. Now, go on. 


As "That was the reason why the guide never turned me back, And so I am not at all 
angry with my accusers or with those who have condesmed me to die; yet it was not 
Se ee ee but meaning to do me an 
injury. So far I may blame then," 


Ss In other words, if they wanted to halp Socrates to get over that hump, then it 
would have been good; I mean the hump of the fear of death. ee ee A 
to harm him. Yes? 

Ag "Yet I have one request to make of then.” 


Ss: Read clearly. Reread that sentence. 
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Az "Yet I have one request to make of then.” 

S: Of whom? 

As The accusers. 

S: Or condemers. Yes. Keep this in mind. Yes? 

As "When my sons grow up, punish them, my friends.” 

S; Not friends. Men. Gentlemen. Yes? 

As “And harass them in the same way I have harassed you if they seem to you to care 


for riches or any oth more than excellence; and if they think that they are 


something when they Sno » reproach them as I have reproached you, for not 


gearing for what they mld and for thinking that they are something when really they 
are nothing. If o this, I myself and my sons will have received justice fron 
your. 


"But now the time has come and we mst go away; I to die and you to live, Which is 
better is knotm to the god alone." 


Ss Yes. But it ends in Greek, "is immani fest to everyone except to the god.” The 
god is the last word; the only Platonic dialogue which ends with the word "god." 


And there is only one Platonic dialogue which begins with the word "god." Do you 
happen to know what that is? 


As The Laws. 

S: Laws. There is a connection. But what does he say in this final remark? You see, 
the final speech is *+ripartites first to the condemners, the second to the acquitters 
@eand this acquitter section has the proof that death is goodeeand then again to the 
condesmers. What does he say to the cendemers in the end? 


As That if they treat his sons in a certain way, they will have done justice to 
both him and his sons. 


Ss Yes, but first. Stepebyestep; what does he say first? 


As Well, first he tells his condemers to always to treat his sons the way that he 
has treated then. 


Ss Yes. Good. Can you reestate it in a bit more forceful way without affecting the 
substance? 


As This first part of the statement? To make his sons care about virtue. 
Ss Right. Who has been doing that before? 
As Socrates. 


S: And the condermers? Well, all right. Let us take that up later. So, he's asked 

his condemers to take up his mission. But that part of the mission? Or what aspect 

of that mission. »fxamining. pêdnonishing to virtue, But what was the almonishing to 
Legs the fan 
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| ice 
virtue as presented by Socrates plicit when he made this, "Did you care for your 
soul today"-—you remember that passage--what was the crucial point there? Mr. 
Johnson, you were the one who saw it at that time. 


As Well, in the sense that they didn’t ooo 
Ss: What was the argument by which he oo. 
As That virtue is simply utilitarian sso 


S: Instrumental. Instrumental virtue. If you want to be wealthy and honored, then 
you have to practice virtue; vulgar virtue, in the Platonic language, In other words, 
~ho says his condemmers should encourage the practicing of vulgar virtue. Dut that, as 
I say, is not such an outrageous demand, because in a way they had been doing that all 
the time. But he asked not his acquitters, but his condemners to take up his mission, 
Now if they do this, he sayse-for example, if they instruct Socrates’ sons in that 
vulgar virtue--they will have done’ justice to them and to Socrates. How will they 
have done justice to Socrates’ sons? X 
sort ot vir tyes y 


As The sons were not capable of the higher things? 


Ss Yes, but often it is the affair of the city to take care of orphans. By instruct~ 
ing them in the vulgar virtues, they take the place of the father of whom they have 
been deprived by an unfortunate accident. But in what sense, too, would they have 
done justice to Socrates? 


As They would show they had learned somethingoooo 


33 That they knew. I mean, that is really common, All citizens, with few exceptions 
depends a bit on the circumstances; in statistics of Chisago, the percentage is 
low—-but generally speaking the majority of citizens encourage their children to be 
decent. That’s nothing farefetched, 


As The terms æ his are ooo to scorn riches and so forth soo 


Ss Let me see. 0, he is careful. He says, if they seem to you to care for money and 
something else before they take care of virtue. They should not discourage taking - 
care of money; only Virtue first. As any normal father would say, if the son cares 

for money without, considering the penalties attached to embezaéiment and other things, 
that he doesn’t o The sane position as stated in this passage. How would they 
have done justice to Socrates, these fellows? It's difficult to say. But let us leave 
it open then. 


I would like now to discuss very briefly the Apology as a whole before we come to the 
— Socrates is accused of impiety. That is the crime. But he believes in the 
gods, especially in Apollo. And if he believes in Apollo, he also believes in Artemis 
and Zeus and Hera; that°s clear. Through obeying the god’s command, he comes to see 
that all men are ignorant regarding the greatest things; that human wisdom is just 
knowledge of ignorance, But what does this mean? If men are ignorant regarding the 
greatest things, what do they not knoweefor instance? 


As Whether death is good or bad. 


Ss Yes, sure, We come to that. But something else which Socrates never says, but which 
is clearly implied. 
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Az Could it be astronomy? 


S; Connected with that, but nore simply. If men are ignorant regarding the greatest 
things ooo 


S: Sure. They don’t know whether the gods are or are not. Now, there was a man who 
wrote a book begimming with that proposition, "Whether the gods are or are not, I do 
not krow; the alcofness of the subject and the brevity of human life prevents me from 
knowing it.” Do you know who that was? 


oe Serer Hin dXa8ow%s ¢ 


Se We. Protagoras, whose book was burned for this reason in Athens. You'll find a 
discussion of that in Theastetus. So, in other words, what I'm getting at is that is 
very paradoxical, that this terrible assertion of Protagoras is not contradicted by 
Socrates. He doesn’t say it. What he says is only--indeed, as Mro feadr) cK 
mentioned=-Socrates does not know whether or not death is an evil. That is, so to 
speak, the reflection of this more basic question of the gods. The pro and cons 
regarding the gads are not discussed, but the pro and cons regarding death are dige 
cussed, Now, what is the situation? Who says that death is an evil and who says that 
death is not an evil? I mean, ultimately. You know, Socrates himself says throughout 
the dialogue he doesn’t know. Only in the speech addressed to the acquitters does he 
say, in effect, he knows. In the dialogue as a whole, he doesn’t say it. I would 
gay this: the Delphic Apollo suggests that death is no evil. One must serve the god 
d&spate of arousing hatred; ie, d&spite of bringing about one’s ow death violontly. 
The Delphis god demands of Socrates that he should examine his fellow-citizens and 
regardless of whether that leads to death or not. Socrates’ daimomie suggests that 
death is an evil, as I have shown when we discussed that. He says, in so many words, 
one ought to be cautious. It keeps him back from the dangerous life of politics. 


There is a connection between the daimonta and rT ery; oo ei —— 
itself leads to vulgar virtue, The argument of Hobbs, ye 8 ent regarding 
self-preservation. No, no, really, because HobUs's beautiful argument, if death is 
the greatest evil then you mst prefer peace at all costs, because in.wer the danger 
of a violent death is reached there, The life of a soldisr--how did this Colonel 
Blimp say?e<the life of a soldier is hard and not without real dangers. And so, then 
you mist choose peacs, but if you want to have peace, you have to behave peaceably. 
And the habits of peaceable men are the virtues. That’s a very good argument. And 
which didn’t need the genius of Hobbs to discover, only Hobbs made of it the whole 
morality; that was hi.3 genius. 

Now, the Delphic Apollo’s thesis is proven by the alternative in this speech to the 
acquitters. Either death is one night without dream, or else death means to examine 
people in Hades, This, however, is based on what people say; there is no certainty. 
Socrates knows that death is not an evil. The alternative, that death is ovo 


(End of first side of reel} 


(man*s voice): sos I took that to apply here soo 


Ss Yes, Sure. All right, only Socrates, or Plato, would put it somewhat differently. 
But all right. 
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As But I don’t understand this critique. Is it uniqvo to/individuals or is it a 
natural capacity for all nmen? 


Ss Yes. That depends. I mean, if you mean philosophi:ing, yes? 
As That would be part of it, yes. 


Ss Yes, the highest, most important part. Now, you hav: read, I know, a dialogue in 
which Plato discusses this problem at mich greaier len!) and on a meh higher level; 
T mean the Republic, How does the discussion on philosopivy in the Republic begin? 

I mean after it has been introduced as a subjeci, in the “\fth book. The first 
subject, when he speaks about philosophy? 


As The education of philosophers, 

Ss No, no, before, before he speaks of the edication. 

As The cave? 

S: No, no, that’s later. In the 7ifth book. 

As The difference between philosophers and non-philosophers. 


S; That is too vague. The nature. The natire. The subject of the end of the fifth 
book, which is the beginning of the discussion of pùilosophy, is ina nature of 
philosophers. And only after he has discusscd the nature of philos-phers does he 
discuss the education of philosophers. Just a he did regarding the cwardians in 

the second book. What is the nature of the gvardian, you knoweelike ‘cs, A mixture 
of kindness to acquaintances and harshness to onemies, that’s the natu: of a guardian. 
And then the question arisss, how he’s to be ducated, So, the nature 7 philosophers, 
What is the crude . of the discussion r:garding the human race as , whole, of 
the discussion of the nature of philosophy? ‘hey are very rare. Yes? ry rare, 


alse 
On the other hand, it is4very clear, I think, from common sense, that moro. people 
are also very rare. Most people are able to ‘alk around and to prevent ther being 
run over by cars anc other dangers of this naure and somehow come safely trough 
life if they are rct killed by diseases and So on, of course. So, in other ‘ords, 
a kind of medium range which is supraemoronic, but also sub-philosopric, iss fate of 
the large majority of man. And there ars, of course, consi e Sia nis there, 
you know. Someone can have an extremely good practical wisdom- drue. — breadth 
and 80 oneeand still not be a philosophic minl That is a Platonic schais, 


Therefore, if philosophy is the highest form of freedom, that highest freedom vould 
be preserved for a few. But another kind of freedom, capacity to tale care of their 
om affairs, capacity to take care of the polis, in ayict extremely lemanling vense, 
would not be too infrequent. 


As Well, any d conolude on the basis of reflection of what freed>: means for 
him that lifegis good. I mean, it doesn’t have to be Socrates" reflectic’ on freedom 
to conclude that the philosophic life is besi, but the pclitical man or te business 
man or whoever else reflect on soo 


Ss Yes, sure, not Socrates. Sure. In this, in the Apology, the basic q stion is 
whether life as such is good or an evil. That’s the basic question. And % is, of 
course, in Socrates' case, linked up with th: assertion that the ohilesop!:: life is 
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the best life. Life, as such, being good, the philosophic life is the best life. 
And what was your question? How does he prove that? 


As No» my question was, is freedom a gift, but I see it is a gift only in 
extended sense, that is when applied to Socrates. 


S: No, no. Excuse me, let's go back to the text. It says life is good. That is a 
gift and, therefore, the love of life is a gift which every man haso 


Az So in what way is it a gift if all men have it? 


5; Then let me use a somewhat more cautious expression--a natural inclination, the 
love of life, self preservation. That, I think, cannot be denied that this is so and 
we see, therefore, whenever a man commits suicide, the question arises, why did he 
commit suicide? You never raise the question, why did Mr. Cornered commit suicide, 
because you’re around, You take it for granted that not committing suicide is not 
the question. Committing suicide involves a question. The normal and natural thing 
is not committing suicide. And the ordinary explanation is, he had particular 
nisery=-I don’t mean you noweehe had particular misery which induced him to do this 
unnatural thing, to take his ow life. He may also have been demented or something. 
Now the fundamental question would be this: all arguments of this kind which are 
underlying the traditional natural law doctrine presuppose that nature is good. I 
mentioned this before.,, It means that the natural inclinations, as natural inclina- 
tions are good. And Guite a few. people have said, at least in the beginning of 
modern times, that's a dognatic practitS I believe I mentioned this yroblem last time 
or so. That raises a question, surely. And the question is, how does Plato and 
Socrates meet that? That one can speak of, meeting it, I believe, is proved by the 
fact that thedlternative-onamely, that life and therefore also the inclination to 
life is evile-is brought up here. So he knew the issue. Whether he met it adequately 
or not would require a fuller study a) of Plato than we can afford now, b) of the 
arguments of the other side. You know? Say, the implicit argument of men like 
Descartes and Hobbs and others. ; à ‘ One would have to 
go into that. Simply stated, in the case of Plato, I think, is that it leads to a 
simple self-contradiction to deny the goodness of nature, 


As You also put a great store in this natural inclination of Socrates as soo 


S: Yes. Socrates was a special case. Now let me elaborate this. The natural 
inclinations are, of course, not alone effective in man. They are always affected 
by opinions, which cannot be so in the case of the brutes-~brutes are incapable to 
opine. But in the caseaf man we are always influenced by opinions. And there are 
certain opinions which are opinions against nature; that’s the implication--destruce 
tive of nature. Socrates is characterized by Plato as a man in whom the natural 
inclinations on all levels--not only on certain levels--on all levels, and especially 
on the higher levels, were unbelievably healthy, powerful, so that the false opinions 
could not affect him. One way of stating it is that Socrates, even if he had no 
knowledge, always had the right opinion. That’s only the reflection of his fesis, 
which was so well-o 4 physis 
jeve-lof 


As But not only well and healthy, but correct. 


S3 Yes, yes, sure. That is the meaning of that. So that the opinions to which he 
adhered, even prior to reflection, only divining, not knowing, were true opinions. 


As Yes, tut I'm puzzled about the falling back on natural inclinations as the source 
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for 1) Socrates’ knowledge or wisdom and 2) the general source for the peoples’ desires. 


Az Yes, but, all right, let us try alternatives. Let us say, all right, but the 
predominant view today, of course, is what you said; and not only the positivests, but 
very great thinkers--for example, Kant. Kant said it is impossible to base moral 
teaching on a reflection on human nature. And he used all kindsof arguments. One of 
them, for example, this: that if, say the doctrine of justice, is based on the 
consideration,of human nature, the concept of justice. thus emergèng is inapplicable 
to God. So you cannet speak, in any strict sense, offfustice, and that has grave 
consequences for human life. So we mst understand justice, or all morality, in such 
a way that it’s meaning is in no way dependent on the nature of man, but must be 
related to the nature of any rational or intellectual being-<man or higher than mang 
a complete divorce of ethics from the understanding of man’s nature. That was 
probably the most racical point. Yes, but what was the consequence? The consequence 
was Kan?’s formal sthics. The problem of the matter, the content, was... Kant 
believed his form, as he understood it, would generate the matter, but I think one 
can show that this doesn’t work, And therefore the content has to be gotten from 
somewhere, and merely formal ethics, which tells you soo That is exactly in practice, 
although Kant didn’t mean it, the position which I sketched on another occasion: the 
people who say the men to be respected are those who adhere to an ideal whatever the | 
idea] may be. I mean, people who would say one's consideration with one’s comfort and 
belly and self-preservation and so on, that is of course not morality; that we share 
with the brutes. Man‘s dignity depends on his being dedicated to an i Which 
ideal? Any ideal, That is not what Kant intended, but that is strictly formal ethics. 
You have a description only of the howeededication, or whatever you call it--but not 
of the what. And the how does not generate a what. But that, I think, leads also 
to absurdities, altheugh it is practically, as a rule of thumb, within certain limits 
possible, but only within certain limits. Think of those who people who say, as has 
often been said, think of the really best type of Commnists; you cannot deny that 
they have an integrity--that’s the word which is used--meaning a dedication whioh 
the ordinary NS not possess- His integrity is something. Yes’ It is the 
only thing tSo That is mech too abstract. You hare to go into content — 
of the ideds, you know? 

Where do you 
As make a distinction between the goodness of the natural inclinations, per 
ee, and the need for the natural inclinations to be molded and directed; not the 
natural inclinations themselves, 


S; As natural inclinations, they point toward something, they are directed toward 
something, and that gives you the end, in the most general sense. Now show me the 
concrete difficulty. 


As Socrates’ whole endeavor is to change the course of man in political life. They 

went into political life because their natural inclinations, combined with their 

oe said this was the best life for them. So, since you don’t change natural 
tions ooo 


S: I don’t know whether I lor yü» I mean, all men have a natural inclination 
to livee-yes?--except if by certain false opinions. For example, the 
Indian widow, a young woman of 22, who has herself burned, Socrates, I think, would 
say--and not only Socrates-~that is based on a wrong opinion that she commits suicide 
for that reason. Yes? Good. 

rerver red 
So all men, when not hampered by wrong opinion, have a desire to live. And out of 
this, there grows the art of medicine, the art of shoemaking, and so on. And above 
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all, the political art, because man is not only mortal, mt also killable, and there- 
for®, he needs the polis for protection both against the criminals within society 

as well as against the enemies without. So the political art is developed on this 
level for the sake of self-preservation. 


— 
As Maybe I can state it more —S If Socrates’ inclinations lead him to have 
opinions which differ radically from the opinions of most mcn, these opinions cannot 
themselves be defended on the basis of his natural inclinations. That is, at many 
places in the course of the dialogue you seem to say, "How does Socrates know this? 
He knowe this because his eros” ooo 


S: Yes, sure. That is not gfficient knowledge. You can say that is an inference 

from the fact that it is a natural inclination. He is directed-.not only he, but 
everyoneeais directed oy his natural inclinations, but knowledge consists in realizing #+4at 
it’s a natural inclination. 


As Yes, but how can this particular natural inclination of Socrates be defended 
against all ooo 


S: Yes, but which is the objection? The fact that the desire for self-preservation 
is itself a natural inclination? What is the objection? 


A3 There is no objection to that. 


Ss: All right. I thought you meant this, the desire for self-preservation--to take 
the most interesting cage h leads to the polis and therefore it requires that men 
are citizens, A UE as citizens, and some even nore than that=e-lead an 
active political life, Socrates does not do that. i ‘ ; 

As a practical proposition, how wuld you say that? I mean, if everyone would do 
what Socrates did, no polis could exist. Is that right? Self-preservation would 
become impossible, irrational. 


As Although that may be a true practical consequence, can this position of Socrates 
be defended apart from any reference to his peculiar inclination for philcsophy? 


S; Sure it mst be defended. I mean, otherwise that would be a mere idiosyncrasy 
which is not in any respect ooo 


As Yes, but at all crucial points, it seems, you just referred to his ooo 


Ss No, noo I mean, let us take this seriouslything. How would Socrates, in a 
developed argument which he doesn’t give here, defend himself against the proposition 
he neglects his duty? He admits that the palis is necessary and that means that 
people mast be not only law-abidding, but these . v sufficiently gifted mst take 
an active share in political life. A perfectly good argument. How does Socrates 
defend it? That is the real accusation of Socrates. What doss he say? If someone 
riage you, by your action, contributed to the destruction of the polis, what would 

@ say? 


As That is part of his not knowing, so therefore oo. 


Ss Yes, all right, but let us forget now this point because we mst be able to 
discern this really serious argument behind that and then we can also try to link it 
up with the argument as it’s explicitly given. Did Socrates’ non-participation in 
political life destroy the city of Athens, as a matter of fact? No. It was before 
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Ie draw 
and then on. So, — bs an inference: there are plenty of people who are sager 
to be politically active, mmber l, There-ts-no-reat-effeet., Now the question is, 
of course, those eager fellows may not be the best ones, and therefore the argument 
of the Republic--=you know, why good men should go into politics. Not because they 
like it, but lest the bad men will take over. But then the question becomes really 
a practical question, as it is in itself: How could Socrates do more good, by not 
going into politica or by going into politics? And then his serious judgement was, 
he did more good by not going into politics. Not only because it preserved his life, 
because that argument is, of course, fallacious. One can make an good 
argument on the grounds of ah anesetntien IF athe into politics, for having 
powerful connections which will get you out of any fix into which you might come, 
You remember, the argument of Cailicies te which is alluded by Socrates. So that 
is the sensible probi.em, and a necessary question, we can say, because that ig the, fa ct 
effect of the argumenta? Aristophanes against Socrates, that people like“you destroy 
what is the basis of your om activity--namely, the polis. And Socratese-I think 
the argument goes through the Platonic worke-denies that; that's not true. The 
private life--if you can e that a private life-eas led by Socrates or Plato is so 
far from being destructive the polis is contributing, if indirectly, to the polis, 
The polis needs philosophy--such is the position of Socrates--tut it doesn't need 
the rule of philosophy. I mean, officially, of course, that*s the argument of the 
that the polis needs the rule of philosophy, but that’s practically 

impossible, as is mace very clear in the Republic. A good society, if we use modern 
terms, requires that there be men dedicated to the life of the mind tut, as such, 
they are not the rulers. They are not the rulers, because there is a certain dise 
proportion between what they are doing and what a political life requires, The tenth 
book of the Ethics of Aristotle is a beautiful description of that problem. I mean, 
Plato is very far from having a simplistic view of the harmony of the natural 
inclinations. There are tensions between then, Yes? Tansions. For example, take ; 
the very simple thing, without gaing into phizosophy, the social life of man Lod bp"! es 
hko polis requires therefore to die for the country, for the city, 
in clear contradiction to self-preservation. That cannot be helped. There is no S/m/7/e 
harmony. One can state it in very general terms. Self-preservation is abasic, atones tie 
social life, and the qualities demanded by that, have a higher rank than mere selfe lowest! 
preservation. — — e we do not admire a man for the mere fact that 

preserves himself, I mean, the classic case of the mere self-preservation, of iç 
course tle Valefudiaaran o We can say he’s a shrewd fellow, but that’s not admiration. 
But a public-spirited man, a thoughtful man who exposes himself to dangers not only 
in war but to other more difficult dangers, for the sake of the good society is an 
admirable man. That is higher. On the other hand, according to the Platonic scheme, 
the life of the mind is still higher. And there are also tensions between the social 
life and the life of the mind which correspond, in a different way, to the tensions 
between society and self-preservation of which I spoke before. Mr. Faulkner? 


As Where is the contritution of philosophy to the polis made clear in the Apology? 
T thought that, as far as I remember from previous discussions, it was merely 
established that Socrates did not harm the polis but, except for the argument concerne 
ing the gadfly which is discredited, there is no statement “ye he’s contributed toit. 
i sayè what would be the .: answer fo four Gves tio 
S: Yes, that is vary good, too, Wa Levesenht. Bat whabie-distimotiy-acccmatoned’ T 
was, the purpose of the Apology is not to prove that the polis needs philosophy, but 
a decent defense of the philosopher who is no longer concerned with living, a defense 
so phrased that it would not make philosophy utterly unpopular in Athens since, 
? Cthey*re mich more lenient.) And to say nothing of the fact that if Socrates had to 
talk to the political cream of Athens, he would talk differently than in such a speech 
addressed to three hundred men more or less arbitrarily at random chosen. Mr. Gilman? 
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As There’s something that puzzles me. The early part of the dialogue seemed to 
maintain the paradox that no man harmed another willingly. Here at “he very end he 
seems to say the opposite, that they do not harm him, tut they intend to harm hin. 
And I wondered if there is anything there. 


S: Yes, that is a long question and I'm sure I have not solved xt #4,5 difficulty, 
but still I can only suggest one step for clarification: strictly speaking, Socrates 
deesn’t say that no one voluntarily commits an injustice or no one voluntarily harms 
another. I come back to that later, 


Strictly speaking, Socrates says no one voluntarily chooses to be bad. Yes? No one 
chooses evil as evil-—-mearing for himself. That is true. Put I know you mean this 
passage where he says ooo the link between the two theses soo what was that passage 
which I mean? There is a contradiction which oo. 


A:s Well, I’m thinking of the .o. when he refutes Meletos strictly with this very 
paradoxical argument, you know-how can I be harming anyone else. And at the very end 
he says o 


S: Yes, but was the more specific thesis? I don’t remember at the moment. Against 
Meletos?. What did he say more precisely than you stated it now? You stated it more 
precisely before. 


As No one wishes to live with bad neighbors ooo 


33 0, yes! Yes, that’s it. Yes, that is true. Why is this an overstatement. I mean, 
everyone wants the good for himself, That*s true, Only the question is, which good? 
And some people, believe it or not, think that certain very low goods are the highest 
goods. Take a miser, He doesn’t want to harm hirself by not eating and by living 
bad in every respect. He thinks he is acquiring for himself the highest good, the 
highest good being cash in a box, Yes? Good. Now how would Socrates argue against 
him? I mean, that's the highest good for you. Therefore, you are very anxious that 
there are no mwbbers, no housebreakers, and 30 on. And, therefore, he will go around 
and tell everyone how wicked it is to enter houses, yes? He would also have to say, 
or at least act on the maxin, that contribution to charity is wicked, because it would 
å ` Now, in other words, what is the mistake of Socrates in 
the argument. Well, it is much too general. I mean, it doesn’t go into the fact that 
the goods which people desire and the preservation with which they are concerned, there 
is an enormous variety thare and the famous fact t that, act e a are quite a few people who 
corrupt their fellow nen--for example, you get aort of. At every day, I mean, Mro 
Morrison’s activity with the policemen is a good example, you don’t believe me. Now, 
he corrupted his fellow men. Why? He made life more miserable for himself? That 
was not the motive. [le thought he made life more comfortable, because if the policemen 
cover up for his robberies or whatever he did he will not be punished. Yes? Now what 
was wrong in the calculations? 


As Somebody slipped up. 


S: No, that’s important on the lowest level. The danger of slip-up is so considerable 
that a prudent man wouldn't do what they did. Yes, sure — policy is surely 
good, as far as it goes, 


Now I think I will only say a few words regarding the Crito which we will discuss 
next tine, First, read the paper, Now the Apology and Crito are, very superficially, 
very different in spirit. I remember having read in Paul Shor¥ey--you know, he was 


/ 
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a professor of classics at this university about fourty years ago--he says somewhere 

in his boek "hat Plato Gys, not hat Ne fhought-eand I think it was really not quite 
adequate regarding what he said--tut it is a useful summary of the dialogues, by the 

way, and it has one quality, one helpful quality. He gives you parallels. You know, 

when you read a passage, say, in the Crito, in his report he gives you parallels in 

other dialogues and that can be helpful. Now in it he meskes this remark: he leves 

the Crito and detests the Apology, because the Crito is a conservative book, lawe 

abiding, and the Apology is the book of a rebel, a revolutionary-~you know, when 

Seerates says, regardless of what you do, I will philosophize, even if the law forbids 

ite He challenges the whole polig and its laws. And here he accepts the laws en č ., 
bloc and says you mist not disobey then under any circumstances. As Mi original prey'sone/ 
statement of the difficulty, it is interesting, and shows also how this fashionable 
distinction between the liberals and conservatives today don’t work out when you go 

to interesting cases, yes? You know? I mean, you mst have read some of this 

discussion on what conservatives and liberals are and what each of them gets in too 

That would not be, by tho way, a bad subject for a Doctor’s thesis, to take up these 

two positions as/presented and see that it is a way of blind men fighting against each 
other, I mean, I don’t say that the distinction is meaningless politically--very faré<°7,, 
tut it is only ralevant in a very orude political sense. You know, those who wish to 


abolish pro income tax, and those who wish to increase it. That is a clear, 
practical and there are gth sof the same kind, and also loyalty oaths 
and this kind of thing, which are Pe OTE S4sgues. But if you trace it beyond the 


politics of this very moment, to principles, it is really impossible to find any 
principles. 


Now, in the Apology, Socrates, we may say, appeals from the law of Athens to something 
like a higher law, although the term never occurs. But there is an equivalent of that, 
because you can say what it says about the oracle of Apollo, that it has a function of 
a higher law. In the o he says implicitly--he rejects implicitly--any such appeal. 
You have to abide by the ©- That seems to be a clear contradiction, but is it really, 
is it necessarily, a contradiction. Can these two positions not be reconciled, at 
least in the way in which Socrates understands it? An appeal te a higher law in the 
one dialogue and the refusal to make such an appeal in the other. Then we would have 
to establish the precise meaning of the appeal on the one hand and of the refusal to 
appeal on the other. Yes? 


As Well, I think that he assumes in the Grito that the laws would have to be good laws, 
then make the distinction between soo 


Ss Op noo Then it would be easy. That is the best excuse for any E. actions 
No, no. That he does not do. 


A: He says that Sparta and Crete, for example, have good laws and singles out these 
cities and the implication is that some ooo 


Ss That is a very good point, but that is already on a moh deeper level than I now 
take it. You are already indicating the difficulties of the argumant of the Crito, 
I’m speaking now of the obvicus surface, accessable without any reflection. What does 
the appeal to a higher law mean in the Apology? Let us get this straight. I mean, 
what is that higher law, a very specific law? A latz’imposed on an individual called 
Seorates and perhaps on people akin to him--the claim of Socrates and people akin to 
him--to philosophize. Nothing else. There is no appeal to a higher law against 
loyalty oaths or something like this. Philosophy, and philosophy alone. And what 
the trouble isem-and the inevitable trouble in the argument-«1s that is not very clear 
what philosophy means. Yes? I mean, walking around and examining; that sees to be 
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the neaning. What does he do in the Grito? I mean, the most obvious thing, Fe 
releases Lo aun away irom jarig i mean, to commit a flagrantly illegal action, I think 
one could suggest this formla: man has no right to transgress the law even if it 
hurts unjustly his body. And the greatest hurt which can be done to the body would be, 
of course, capital punishment. But there is a right to transgress the lav which hurts 
the Soul. Now, what was done to Socrates, the capital punishment, did not hurt his 
soul; therefore, no right to transgress, But a law which would forbid him to 
philesophize would hurt the soul and, therefore, he could not obey it. That wuld ba 
an easy way to reconcile the two distinctions. The problem has a certain sinilarity 
with the problem of passive and active disobedience as it was in the 
fiftog p and seventeenth centuries. Do you know what that was? “velop 


Az One has to obey an action, but not necessarily 4 consciences? 


Ss No, noo Fassive disobedience would mean you never re ebal, under no circumstances, 
even if the goverrment is — — —— A But active obedience 
would nean to Positively do what She Joppen: comands 3 9 case, as it 
was the situation there--protestant or catholic & žo A protestant 
governnent —— catholics to deny certain a lipe of catholicism by deed or 
speech, that would z want Q, ence. And the catholics in this case said no. 
Passive obedience. t to rebel. Was it clear what I said? The crucial 
point tasg under no circumstances has a citizen or subject the right to rebel. But he 
does have the right to disobey commandments of his goverment which are incompatible 
with his conscience. That was the most moderate position. The alternative, of course, 
was that under certain conditions you may rebel. Socrates’ position has something to 
do with that, but I believes the formla which I suggested canes closer to what he says. 
But if I say man has a2 right to transgress the laws which kurt the soul, he means that 
in a very precise sense. Only a law which forbids philosophizing can mrt the soul. 

A law which would, for example, forbid him openly to question the existence of Zeus, 
he would not think thet it would hurt his soul, because that would, in his opinion, 
Clearly belong to the competence of jovernment to do that. Yes? 


Az Why doesn’t a law which kills hin, presumably, be classed sooo this distinction 
between laws against the soul and the lat which kills the body, a lav against the body, 
presumably meaning death ooo 


S* So, in other words ... I see. Your difficulty is this: there might be casese= and 
this is exactly such a cage-.which hurts both the body and the soul, Yes, mt Socrates 
denies that. On what ground does he deny that there is a contradiction of the twe 
pronged law here, or the two prongs of that law? Socrates says his soul is not hurt 
by accepting punishment, capital punishment. Why is his soul not hurt. I mean, you 
say in certain cases, and especially in our case, the two provisions of that law as 

T described it contradict each other. His body is kurt, obviously, but hurt of the 
body is noreason. But you say also his soul is mrt. But the whole argument of the 
Apology was that his soul is not mrt. Did Socrates become a meaner man by accepting 
the punishnent? That sould mean hurting the soul. 


Az Woo 

3: Rut,still, you’ve got a point. The fact that Socrates mentions so frequently in 
both works the fact that he is seventy plays a role. That is a relevant circumstance, 
Take a young man of twenty-five instead of a man of scventy. 


Ag 
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Ss That is, I think, the problem really. That is the great problem of the Crito is, 
as it seems to be at first clance, that statement that under all circumstances you 
mist not disobey a law which hurts the body. Universally valid for all men, regardless 
of circumstances. Or is it only valid under certain circumstances, for example, age? 
Socrates’ useful life was practically at an end. That was his opinion. And therefore, 
that was a special case, 


Ag The question is how valid is the age argument? He makes this argument to Criton, 
who is prestimably “he almost as old as he is, and Criton brushes it off and says, mt 
other people their age doesn’t keep them from resenting it when they find themselves 
in your position. 


S: Yas, surely, I know that. 
As So it's this specific circumstance of the philosopher soo 


of 
Ss No, not only that, but whether these other men are rather foolish, We take that 
up next time. You know, by clinging to life and would wish to live a hundred and 
fifty years if they could, even if they were completely decrepit and a burden on any- 
one and everyone. 


As It's not a question of clinging, you see. Criton doesn’t make it an act of 
Glinging so it’s not an act of ooo 


Ss What I say now is only this: there is not obviously a contradiction between the 
two things. Yes? Between the two dialogues. That we mst keep in mind, We mst also 
a keep in mind another problem. The thesis of the Apology was that Socrates knows 
—* nothing and that his wisdom consists in his knowing that he knows nothing. We mst 
(reb- keep in mindSocrates? knowledge or his ignorance regarding the greatest things. Is 
o¢ the argument of the Crito based on knowledge? Yeu kmow, is this thesis-<under no 
circumstances mat you transgress the law, or more specifically, in this form that you 
legally condemned, you make a jail broak-»is this a universally valid law? Socrates 
says 80. But does he know it? Or is it morely an opinion? That’s the question, We 
mst investigate that. 


As to this passage to which Mr. Berger referred, that is 43C, where he says, "But 
others of your age are caught in such disasters, but thair old age does not in any 
way induce them not to worry or not to be angry at the present calamity.” And 
Socrates says, "That is so.” 


As And it leads to the point. It goes on to say ooo 


Ss Yes, sure it does. But is it not possible ... Socrates is not perturbed at all 
by approaching death because he is old, he says. Yes? And the argument of Criton 
induces us to add, this is not a sufficient reason, because there are other old men 
who, when death approaches, are perturbed. Socrates, apart from being old, he has 
another quality which we can call, he is a sensible man, lIle’s old and sensible. He 
acts his age. He acts in accordance with his age. He acts in accordance with nature. 
Therefore, he is not perturbed, He knows that he has to die and he knows that he will 
be not for very long the same Socrates that he ws before, He doesn’t see any benefit 
in being a decayed Socrates, That is a point which he doesn’t develop, tut which is 
not toodifficult to guess. 


Well, I think, the other points ooo It?s of no use to contime the discussion of the 
Crito» Is there any point you would like to bring up now? A few minutes we can still 
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have heres 

As I have a naive question. 

Ss The naive questions are eluays the best questions. 

As From the point of view of Socrates, the passicn= were really not 

and had to be commanded by reason, tut you seem to develop the theme that the natural 
inclinations are good ooo 

S: 0, that*s easy. That is not naive, but if I may use another word, it’s ignorant. 
Az That®s what I would have said, 


S34 inclinations 


N 
are'bassions.vhat Jn modern times, they began to, be identified as?” But that is, in 
itself, that you strive for life®s"Bássion, tions. A passion it becomes 
only when it becomes a kind of obsession. A natural inclination is perfectly 
compatible with any mere ooo 
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ooo Of the laws. fhe question of what Socrates should do is still open. The question 
4s, is it just to escape -rom prison? Is it just for Socrates’, circumstance. as he 
is, to escape from prison’ Obviously two different questions. This question turns 
around the more fundament:1 question as to the knowledge of justice. Does Socrates 
posses: such knowledge? Jocrates says he follows only the logos, and yet he acted in 
the past and is going to act now. So he must possess knotiledge of justice, you wuld 
sayo But this motiledg: is not presented as knowledge in the Crito, That knowledge 
is taken over aii pres. posed from earlier acts of reasoning, from earlier agreements 
between Socrates and “:iton, Sut agreement is not the same thing as truth. Two 
people may agree on sv1ething without being satisfied that it is the truth. These 
earlier agro.Jdents, buwever, are here said to be open for reconsideration. They are, 
however, no: re=exami1ed; they are only re-asserted, especially the crucial premise, 
to live wl is oad, | akort path living justly. 
Now, hj-..erte, the case for Secretes® position, for staying in prison--i.e., dyinge=- 
was ~*-38 for an old mam, life is not worth living. In this argument, the point of 
view .3: the good life without any regard to the just life, Simply from the point 
of gov Saving, you don’t live ss long as you are very old. Against this, Criton 
hae sald, "It i3 your duty to escape, By dying, you, Socrates, are taking the easy 
J gel che easy way out because death might be that dreamless apn Pe 
ch is such a vary pleasant condition, much more easant se the dren 
of Socrates, you see, who were not so attracti.ve<$ ey Pee aes sone other 
people wers» It was Criton who said one must do the just thing, and the just thing 
is not to take the easy way altecin this case, to die. So ..3 point has to be 
stressed more than I have donè last time. It is Criton who brings up the question of 
Justice, But the question, of course, is this: Is Criton’s understanding of justice 
correct ? 


What is justice? Is there knowledge of justise? Are there axperts in justices, just 
as there are axperts in bodily health? Now i? there is an expert in any field, one 
mst follow his opinion as distinguished from the opinions of the many. And the 

laws are opinions of the many. If there is no expert, ono may or may pot follow the 
opinion of the nany—ie, the laws. But a prudent man, a pragticalljiañ, would cone 
sider, in that case, the power of the many; thoir power to kill. He would not 
consider it if there is knowledge of justice, if there are axperts in justice, By 
obeying the opinion of the manyewi.e., the Lawe--Socrates will be killed. But there 
is another opinion of the nany which plays a great role hors, which is public opinion 
to which Criton has referred. By obeying the cpinion of the many in the sense of 
public opinion, Socrates will not be killed, because public opinion approves of 
escaping from prison under these conditions. So Criton is surely right if there is 
no knotiLedge of the just. In other words, if there is nothing by nature just, if 
justice is entirely conventional, entirely opinion, then why should you respect that 
opinion? Merely because it is the opinion of the many does not make it more respectable, 


Thavefore, to contradict Criton, Socrates mist prove that there is something by nature 
jus’ which is not mare opinion. And this is the function of the appearance of the 
Laws. This personification of the Laws is a substitute for the proof of natural 
justice, It is of course not a proof, mt within it we see the nature of justice. 


Now, two suggestions were made at the end of what we read last time regarding justice: 
first-out it is rather a clarification of what injustice means-<to act unjustly means 
to lut human beings--that was the first suggestion; the second suggestion was, to act 
unjustly means to break promises, or engagements. That is clear, because the modern 
doctrine, as started by Hobia is implied in that, in the latter point. Nothing is, by 
natura, just. I exaggerate a bit. But justice means performance of promises. The 
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only principle of right is that if you have agreed to soncthing, not deceived and h 
not under duress, than you have recognized something which then you have to esas tr 
- quent. Now, these two principles, these two understandings of justice--injustice 
means hurting people or injustice means breaking promises-<can conflict with one 
another, That makes it interesting, In certain situations, you hurt people by keep- 


ing your promise. As the beginning of the c: you premise to return the gun 
and the owner has become a madman inbetween, you him and anyone exposed to him 
returning the gun. So, in other words, not hurting people is the higher principle. 


us 
immediately, because it is my firm contention and/or hope that we finish our reading 
of the Crito today. We begin now at the point where the laws come up, SOA 6. Yes. 


appear to us and ask.” Do you have that? Now this term "appearing" is used of dreans 
and visions, as I learned from Berkim. You see also here two different things: the 
Laws and the polis appear, and /they would ask ooo You see, what do they say here. 
tell, me, O Socrates. Who is then speaking, the plural or the singular? 


vr 
As The singular. net 
Ss And what is the singular here, in this particular case? 


As The poliso 

Ss The So to begin with, it is not the Laws who are speaking, but the polis. 
Now the consists, of course, of human beings--the citizen body assembled, The 
Laws are not human beings. The camot be super-lnman. They Laws may be, 


because they are not human beings. Now let us go on from here. Yes? "Tell me, 
Socrates, what do you intend to de?" Do you have it? Whoevar has it, readit. Let 
us not be formal. 


A3 "Tell me, Socrates, what have you in mind to do? In trying to dọ this, san't 
you see that you are trying to destroy us, the Laws, and the whole state, as far as 
you san do it?°” 

Cath Time. 
Ss The whole polis. I mean, we don’t have to correct this-part. Yes? 


As "Or do you think it possible that a city can exist and not be overturned, where 
sentence given has no force but is made mil ty private parsons and destroyed?’ What 
shall I say, Criton, to this and other such things? For one could say meh, 
especially an orator, in pleading about the destruction of the Law" ooo 


St Of this law. This lawo That’s important. Yes? 

As coo “which lays down that sentences given must be carried out.” 

Ss Let us stop here for one moment. ia aut ae ae oe dag 
enforcement of punitive santences is destroyed, What does this regarding lav, 
as law3 In other words, that’s the key law. Yes? That*’s the law of laws. What 
dees it tell us about laws in general? 


Ag That it depends on force for its enactment. 
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Ss AlL laws depend on sanctions. Now if this principle of sanctions is denied, all 
laws are denied. ALL laws are laws by virtue of having human sanctions. Now I 


essentially 
appendage, the law is not law. And if the laws are destroyed, the city is destroyed. 
By fleeing, Socrates wuld be the most unjust of men, because he would hurt the whole 
Polis-=not only this or that individual. This seems to secie the issue. But it is 
not yet asserted; it’s still orły a question. Why? Why does this not settle the 
issueg How does he go on? a EE - Yes. Go ono 
à 


As “Cr shall I answer the Laws” sao 


who speaks 
Ss Hot Ip, we. O, he is very unintelligent. It is very i 
whether Socrates spesks or Socrates and Criton jointly. And that’s easy, I mean, 
that is not soo Yes? 


Az Why does he say, "Teli me Secrates," and then he says, “you are trying to 
destroy us"? Why is the number changing? 


Ss Well, that is... Plato was a great man. The translator is almost certainly 
not a great mano — ee ee ST — — but if 
the camits a simple blunder in translating, which no second term student 
ef Greek ld commit coo Yes? Geodo 


As Why does it say, or does the Greek say, “yeu vould destroy me"? 
(Another voice): No, the Greek says ooo That's in Greck, "destroy us", 


S3 Yes, wall, you see, first the speaks and then the is replaced by the 
Laws. That*s the whole thing. you have the Athenians, Athenians--well, 
there are all kinds of Athenians. It?s not necessarily someting impressive. Then 
you have the polig- Ncw the Athenians are here in an official capacity. That’s 

impressive. But still by no means infallible beczuse they go by majority 
vote and so on and so on, And then you get the Laws. And the polis disappears, 
The Laws are somewhere in the clouds, 


As Bat this composition takes place in another sentence. 


Ss Why not? To make it still more ooo Sure. That is clear. Bat the point is 
that although the voice addresses Socrates, Socrates does not answer, tut asks (Aston, 
"hat shell we answer?* You see, that brings it ont most clearly that Socrates des 
not answer, but Criton answers on bshalf of both Criton and Sesrates. So Socrates is 
really ironical, as I always said, to ask questions and don’t answer them. Here he 
raises questions and Criton answers them on Socrates? behalf, So, do\you see that it 
makes sense that the sage Flato does these strange things, as dist shed from the 
unsage translator who is not awara of these things. Yes? 


As It is absolutely clear in the Greek that the polis, end nob the laws, is speaking? 
S3 At ths beginning? Sure. "Teall ae.” Tell singular me, or Socrates. The 
addressee is the singuler, Socrates. Of course. And the speaker is also in the 
singular, so it carmot be the Laws. Yes. Now, what then does he say$ What do we 
say to the laws? 


As "The reason is that the state wronged me, and did not judge the case right’?" 


(SOM ity athe 


Ss "Wronged us.” Also important, because it is a joint action of Criton and Socrates 
and preceded by an act.on of the polis against both of them, because Criton too is 
turteehe loses his fiends "“Beomse the did wrong t¢’as and did not deci.de 
the trial correctly." Is that what we Gayexthat, by’Zsust The whole issue. 
ia See ee es cals aie Ge eC tes see SE tte ee 
be respectable. Yo: mst have heard that argument in nore highfiéuting terns 
frequently. the city asted unjustly against us and it did not ddeide the tama law Svit 
pint wl wo, dizferent things. Why did the city act unjustly against us? 
Not by deciding ths Sigs} that is the second point. What is the primary injustice 
of the city, indeymdont of the decision of the lawsuit, the trial? The accusation 
itself was unjus, meaning it was based on the irrational denand that one mst believe 
in the gods of ‘t2 iyə The law itself was unjust. And secondly, the trial ws 
incorrect, beotato the accusers did not prove that which they were supposed to, You 
remeaber the c,uont against Meletos, Socrates proved that he believed in the gods 
of the atr So, ln other words, that is the question: Must you obey not only the 
laws, tir’ unjust lice? And that is what the Laws themsclves have the nerve to raise, 
this --estion. Nou, let us see. What then will the Laws say? Yes? 


5 “Was that the azreenment between us, Socrates?!” 
S: Between us and you. Yes? 
As "Or was it to abide by whatever judgements the state may make?*" 


S3 Yeso us stop hære, The first issue is altogether droppad=-=ye8?==the isme 
of the justiof the laws. One cannot question the laws. One san question only the 
application of the lavs in a given case; were the laws properly applied? But this 
cannot be questioned ty you, Socratas, because you agree | not to question these 

Legal didana, — thenselvy 3, This is a surprising 
assertion of the Laws. Where did Socrates ever sey that Now, how does he go on? 
Now if we were surprised when they say this, they would p>rhans say ooo Now let me 
see The Laws reply only to Socrates hore, you see, alti mgh both Socrates and 


cut of jail, Criton has to take that decision. Socrates deliberates with himself, 
you know? This discussion is a kind of deliberation of Socrates with himself, not 
—— Whether that is sufficient or not reaains to be seen. Now let us go 
on o 


As "Socrates, do not be surprised at what we say, mt enswer, since you are 
accustomed to the use of questions and answers. If you please, what do you complain 
of in us and the state that you try to destroy us? Tirst of cll, did we not bring 
you into life” . 


33 Did we not generate you. it’s an umecessary prudishness. Yes? 


As “And through us your father took your mother, and begat you? Tell us then, are 
the marriage laws those of us you find fault with? Do you think there is 
wrorg with then?* ⁊ have no faultto find,* I should say." 


Sis Now let us stop here. — — Since Socrates is so 
well known for his questioning and answering, the Laws adopt Socrates’ 

‘Bat the crucial point here, we, the Laws, generated you. What does this mean? What 
‘would you say if someone wuld say, "Who generated you,” and ym would say, "the Laws." 
Yes? T mean, look at it from the practical point of view, Tes? 
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As Generate the conditions that ooo 
S: Yes, but he doesn’t qualify it, he simply says, ws generate you. 
As Which in turn may influenco ooo 


Ss Yes, sure, that is defenseble, but they say they generate hin, That*s é 
You see, the laws magnify thencelves. They claim to do something which they couldn't 
possibly have done. Who did the gererating? Yes. Man. Man who, as Aristotle in 
his wisdom said, "Sun and man generates man,” the sun meaning the whole natural 
conditions. Without it the couldn, be. Here, the Laws say, the Laws generate men, 
They push aside nature, Tray push ii aside, and that is of the greatest importance 
since the question, is nature natural justice? Yes? Now let's go’on. And Socrates, 
as you see, doesn’t blamo these marriage laws. He thinks they are perfectly all 
right. Now ooo ? 


As MI have no fault ^o find,” I shold say. ‘Well, the laws about feeding the 
child and the educatia in which you were brought up?” 


S: "In which you to were brought up." That’s important. 


As "Did not those ‘hich had that duty do well in directing your father to educate 
you in mind and body/*" 


S: Yes? In mind ar ody? In music and gymastics. Because that*s a long question, 
whether musical educ;-ion is not an education of the body--dancing--or whether 
gymnastic education -$ really education of the soul, It’s a long story. So, you see 
what criminal unde-standing oos What’s the namo af that fellow? The translator, is 
it this one? 


As Rouso 


Ss Well, he cUL got a severe reprimand, high crise and misc onno 
were a pamic?.2% ooo but that we don't know. So let us not say it, Now, go on 


As "yg. I should sayo™ 


S; mW let‘us stop for a momento So, the education which you too got, yes!..-namely, 
woj 4 got, every Athenian. The Law: are silent about what we nay call 
>sher education, which not everyone gets. This higher edveation which Socrates got 
ao did not owe to the city. This the Laws aro decent enough te admit, by implication. 
Yes? After you were ¢anerated and fede-mrsed=--and educated, yes? 


As **Yes,* I should say. ‘Very well. When you had been born and brought up and 
educated, could you say in the first place that you were not our offspring and cur 
slave, you and your ancestors also?!” r 

crycs4l 


Ss Let us stop here. I put the emphasis now on a good point. Socrates became by 


his goneration and education, the-:slave:of the city. Why a slave? dow does a man 
become a slave? : 


Az He is bought. 


Ss Yes, but that presupposes an earlier act. I mean, you are not familiar with the 
technicalities. You may know it partly from American history. Where dic you buy the 


Slave? Probably at a slave market. And where did they come there? 
As From a country conquered. 

S, Yes, 50, in other words, the ground of slavery is coercion. 

As Or by birth, 


deri vative 

Ss That could also be, mt that’s —seercion, Ultimately, you come back to 
coercion, You had no choice in the matter. No one has a choice in being born, you 
know. Socrates wasn’t asked, There was no agreement between him and the polis. You 
will see later on thare are two opposite arguments: part of the argument is based on 
agreeuent between Socrates and the city; another part of the argument is based on the 
opposite of agreenent, namely coercion. So here, a slave. Yes? Now, go on. 


As "And if this is s0, do you think you have equal rights with us, end whatever we 
try to do to you, do you think you also have a right to do to us? Why, against your 
father you had no equal rights, or against a master, if you had one, so that you 
might do back whatever was done to you; if you were scolded you could not scold back, 
if beaten you could rot beat back, and there were many other such things.’” 


Ss Narlet us stop here. The relation of the city to the citizen is despotic-—<in the 
strict sense, despotic means the relation of a master to a slave--or paternal. It 
does not make any difference, as is shown by the fact that the examples are used 
equally. pot ip cca eee eee — ee 
children, Children and slaves have no right to resistance, — 
and masters try to ĉo to them. Thay have no righe to uso force againet©s 

Bat does Socrates plan to use forces No, bu lon eee deceptiion~-I San, da 
case he wuld escape. But may not a child/sla Wer nat’ semmin or in the 
interest of his father/master, or the father/master*s equal ens? For 
hitting back is permitted in the case of equals, as the Laws admit. Hitting 
back is only forbidcen when the two partners are unequal. And, you know, that’s a 
great question, whether that may not be done. Here it is digoussed in connection 
with the past, but it is also clear today. 


But another conclusion; Socrates is a slave of the city, He belongs entirely to the 
city. He could have, of course, no private life--slaves have no private life. He 
could do nothing but the affairs of the polis as the polis understands then. You 
see, Socrates himself says, "I'm the only true politician in Athens," in the Gorgias. 
But that is not oo. A slave can’t define his duties as he sees them, he has to do 
the duties a master imposes on him, The same applies to children. Now, Secrates 
obviously did not do the political things as the polis of Athens understood then. 


The conclusion, at any rate is that the laws are to be obeyed, even if they are unjust. 
ont a aa ee ce eee ee ee aeons 
and Socrates he will not obey law. Would Socrates resist such a law by 
force? Would he do that? I mean, would he make a peket and in case the police come 
te run him away, hw will throw stones at them? What would he do? 


Az Deceive then 


Ss Yes, but I would raise one question, Do you rameuber what Socrates said in the 
Apology, this famous simile which he uses regarding his relation to the polis? He 
ee a as See Ss Do you remember? 
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As A gadfly. 
S: What does the gadfly do to the horse? 
As He bites it. 


Ss Force. So there is lind of force used by Socrates, yes? Sut still you can 
say that’s only a simile. Sut, if Socrates will never use force, why will he never 
use force against the polis? 


As He*s out mmbered, 


Ss In other words, he would use force against his mad father if his mad father would 
rush cut and try to kill his neighbor, he would of course use force against the 
father. But he wouldn’t do that against the polis if it is rashing out to do some 
mad action because the poljs is too strong for Socrates. Now, if we could stop here, 
which is of course impossi le, we could say the one expert on justice--Socrates-- 
advises against the usec force when confronted with such opinions of the many as 

are backed by overpswerirg force or coercion. 


Now let us see how it gcas on. Up to now he has used only the case of the father 
and master. Now we com: to the polis again, where we left off. 


Qs How do we know that the reason is the “oree of the polis, that he wuldn’t use 
deception? He did whai you just said. 


St No, I didn’t disev3s deception. Decep:ion is not discussed. 
Az Oh. Well, why wouldn't he use ooo 


S3 Deception is not discussed, so if you craw from these remarks we just read the 
conclusion he might use deception as Mr. Schrock suggested, that is not excluded, 


As But what about force? What would ooo. 


Ss aie an in ct ee ee nea ee 
Now that is true in case the father or mast xr Ss youn But what if they 
hurt other people? Then, of course, he wor d use force even as the child or as the 
Slave, and he would be praised by everyone ‘or doing that. 


As The reason that he doesn't use force ag: inst his parents isn’t because they're 
strongerm-or against the master. Isn°’t thee a natural relationship soo 


S: Yes, sure, but that is not so simple. “his is not universally true. There are 
onir 
if he is mad, to take the simplest case. And the madness may, of course, be also a 
highly emotional state which is not technically insanity and yet has the effects of 
insanity. Now lect us go on 


As "Bat agains’ your country, it seems?” ooo 
Ss: Yes, now the word used here and throughout is fatherland, It is not so familiar 


a word in English as on the European Continent, but we have to translate it literally 
because it has a certain ... That’s important. Fatherland. 
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As “Pot against your fatherland, it seems, and the Laws, you shall be alicved to do 
3t! So that, if we try to destroy you because wo think it right, then you shall try 
to destroy us the Laws and your country, as far as you can, and you will say you do 
right in this, you whose care is set upon virtue in very truth?’" 


Ss Yes, let us stop here. The Laws, they admit, attempt to destroy Socrates. They 
admit that. In the belief that they act justly. In other words, it is not merely a 
matter of misinterpretation of the laws by frail human beings. The Laws refer here, 
also, to Socrates’ special case. Precisely Socrates has to be a slave of the Laws. 
Precisely so, because he talks all the time of virtue. And the irony is very great, 
because precisely Socrates camot be a slive of the Laws. Those who are completely 
the product of the city, if I may say so--of course not in their body, but who are 
_ completely molded by the they, of course, are the slaves of the polis. Bat 
Secrates is not molded by the city; he has something beyond that. You see, just turned 
around, The Laws disregard, in this very statement, the difference between vulgar 
virtue-ewhich is a product of the polise-and true virtue. Yea? Now? How does he 


A: Are you so wise that you failed to see that something else is more precious 
than father and mother and all your ancestors besides--your country, something more 
tga gana of greater value, as the gods judge, and any men that have sense? 
You mst honour and obey and conciliate your country when angry, more than a father; 
yan alah chia: PODIE Sak, a GY ae ANAA, Sek aol hour 2h oho’ 
anything she bids you bear, be it stripes or prison; or if she leads you to war, to 
be wounded or to die, this you must do, and it is right; you mist not give way or 
retreat or leave your post, but in war and in court and everywhere you mst do what- 
ever city and fatherland commands, or else convince her where the right lies.*°" 


Ss laterally, "how the right is by nature," or persuade her what is by natare just. 
Now, you see, when you began to read first, the mother comes in who was completely 
disregarded in the first ... There’s a beautiful discussion of this problem in 
Locke, Civil Government, when his adversary, FilimGéry, had always said, "Honor thy 
father. That’s the highest command,” And then Locke simmly says, "But look what 
ae as oe, Se OE cei gh rons sl You see, and that destroys 

immediately the arguuent in favor of absolute monarchy which Filmer wds , 

But that is, of course, not what Socrates had in mind. The mother, you renenber, t the 
mother in the where the difficulties came not with beating the father, but 
with beating the ex? Now, the dual domestic authority vso if you have a dual 
authority, you have necessarily the possibility of conflict. And that applies also 
to the interesting case of father and fatherland. Yes? The father may be a traitor, 
for example. He may be a traitor and whom do you respect in that case? Now here 
it is, of course, decided simply in favor of the poliz- ‘The polis takes precedent e. 


which generated you. The most venerable-after the gods, I take itea<is the father= 
land. But earlier, when he had almost mentioned the soul-—-but he didn’t mention it, 
he walked around it--that was in 48A 3, he said, K, which is not the body, more 
venerable than the body by far, that leads to the interesting question what is more 
venerable, wore worthy of honor, the fatherland or the soul?-<-a problem which which 
you are familiar from the Christien tradition. You know? And the statement from 
the anti-Christian point of view by Cosimo de Medici--how did he say it?--he was 
more concerned with the salvation of the fatherland than with the salvation of the 
soul, Now, that’s the problea. That's the problem here indicated, Is the soul 
more venerable than the fatherlami or not? 


(Sem. FIL) — 


There is a fuller discussion of this subject at the degiming of the fifth book of 
the Laws. You may try to persuade the Laws how the just is by nature, which means 
in plain English, that the Laws as laws don’t know it. They don’t know that. No 
Claim is made at any point that the Law is divine, of super-human wisdom. It*s not 
made. That’s very important. Although they appear like gods, no such claim is made. 
Someone wanted to say something. Was it Mr. Cohn? OK. Ge on, otherwise, where you 
left off. Rabbi Weiss 


As "*VAolence is not allowed against mother or father, mach less against your 
country." What shall we answer to this, Criton? Shall we say the Laws are speaking 
the truth, or not? 


"I think they are,” 


Ss You see, in the first place he drops now the master/slave thing which is very 
good to do because that is a very odious thinge-if you are simply the slave of the 
poligo What is the implication? What is the difference between master/alave and 
parents/ children? 


As The paronts rule for the benefit of the children. 


Ss Exactly. The master/alave, that this is a mle for the benefit of the slave is 
a questionable assertion. But that the parents rule for the benefit of the children 
is a plausible assertion. So, in othsr words, if the Laws have any leg to stand on, 
it mist be not their power, but it mst be their beneficial character. And that we 
mast see, what comes out of that. C&iton, you see, not Socrates, says one must not 
use violence agains? the fatherland. And, of course, that is also not the practical 
question. They are not going to use viclence as we have seen before. It would be 
a matter only of a minor deception. Yes. Go on here. 


As "The Laws mght say, perhaps, "See then, Socrates, whether we are speaking the 
truth when we say that you do wrong to us now in this attemot. We who brought you 
into being, who brought you up, educated you, gave you and all the other citizens a 
share of all the beantiful things we could’" so 


33 Yes. We could. Yes? Of which wo are capable. You see only, the Laws make 
clear the limitations of their gifts; they gave a lot of things, but they didn't give 
everything. The beneficence of the polis or of the Laws is limited. What did they 
not give? What could they not give. They gave many wonderful things--they gave him 
wonderful military training and gave him training in propristy and decent conduct and 
so forth. What did they not give him? 


As Wisdom. 


S3 You remember the passage near the beginning, the many cannot give us wisdom, sensibili¢ 
Therefore, the silence on philosophy in the Crito severely Observed, is crucial. ‘ 
If philosophy were considered, the whole thing would have to be reconsidered. Socrates 
would still arrive at this conclusion, to stay in prison and to die, but not on these 
grounds. What these grounds are, we mist see, Yes? 


As "Yet we proclaim, by granting permission to any of the Athenians who wishes 
that when he has passed the muster and sees the publie business and us the Laws, 
anyone who does not like us has leave to take what is his and go where he will, None 


— — — — 
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he may go wherever he wishes and take whatever is bis.°* 


Ss You see, now the Laws formally repudiate their despotic character. NO compulsion 
is asserted, Slaves do not have this permission, to go away if they don’t like their 
masters, Athenians hay@this right. You see here now, titis is not only a distinction 
between the city or the Laws and the master, but also a distinction between the Laws 
and the father. You cannot repudiate your father. Your ralation to your father is 
entirely involuntary in its character. But , the ground of obedience to the laws is 
entirely voluntary” and that leads to great/consequences. The relation‘of children 
to fathers is not voluntary, therefore the partners are unequal, Bat if the relation 
between city and citizen should prove to be entirely voluntary, the partners wuld be 
oe It would be a contract, as is later suggested. The movement of thought here 
yement from one ground of obedience to an entirely different ground of obedience, 
based on involuntariness--compulsion, the other based on perfect: wluntariness. 
lpi ma ke a basis of reasonable obedience, if you are obliged only by 
virtue of a free agreement which you made in full possession of your mind, not under 
duress and not deceived, if that is the essence of reasonable obedience then, of 
course, what becomes of cbedience to parents? That has to be roconsidered in each 
case. In other wris, if this is true--if voluntariness is the basis of reasonable 
obedience-—one may zesgist to rulers whose rule is based on forco alone. 


If one would read more carefully, this passage we just read, he would see are 
two formations of that; first, a very broad permission--sveryday the her! 8 
in the marketplace and says every Athenian who doesn’t like it here may leave--and 
later on the moch more cautious formlation. Bat the first formation, which is very 
funny, has neverthe! important theoretical backing. I don’t know whebher 
you know Rousseam’s y y 

which in practice he did not maintain, fortunately--every meeting of the citizen body 
has to begin with the question, "Do you wish to preserve the constitution which you 
have studied >efore, or do you wish to introduce a new ono?” Perfect reconsideration 
of the whole legal order. That is absolute voluntariness. But the two cases are 
different; here it is the citizen body--the vidual citizen has no choice, Noo 
For Rousseau, he has a choice. The right to tion is essential if the social 
contract is to be just. Otherwise it would be comulsion. You see, the fundamental 
principle of the sc-called contractual doctrine is here stated--that is of course 
well known in the literature, But the opposite principle is also stated. You Know? 
The analogy with the father/ehild relation, . 


Yes, tut is it so absolutely voluntary with Socrates? Is it, or is it a question? 


Why not? 
to le ave 
A: Well, first, sconomie considerations might make it very hard for hin. 


S: That*s one point, even though he has all kinds of friends and sọ on. Yes. Good. 
Did you want to say something? 


Ag 


S3 Yes, but Socrates is not an intellectual and so he has a certain immer freedom 
from that. 


As If he went elsewhere, he wouldn’t be a citizen. 


Ss Yes, but he made clear in the Apology that exile is not a great evil, It is an 
evil, but not a great evil. But what are the alternatives? What would he do? I mean, 


hut 
we 


jesuo 

En 

Cheite Ss You see, "we do not savagely command,” we are not masters of slaves. Complete 
fherrepudiation of the first ground. If the ruler wuld command savagely, without giving 


Qı 


what is the alternative, He doesn’t like the laws of Athens, What does he do? 
Az He has to go to another city, whose laws may be worse. 
S: Yes. Or living in that city is not voluntary. That‘s the point. So there is 


no simple tundred percent free contractual relation. It is necessary for him to live 
in the city. Yes. Now go ome "Bat who of you” soo 


————— — Rl tow 


Az "Bat if any one of you remains, when he sees in what mamer we decide lawsuits 
and manage other public business’? soo 


S: You see, now the Laws reveal themselves to be Athenians. Laws do not administer 
the city. That is done by human beings. Never forget, the Laws are--how shall I 
say it?--glorified Achenians. That’s all, But that doesn’t come to sight. Yes? 


As “awe say that he has now agreed in fact to do whatever wa command; and we say 
that the disobedient nan does wrong in three ways when he disobeys uss firstly, 
because we are his parents, secondly because we are his mirturers, and thirdly, 
because he agreed to obey us and neither obeys us nor convites us if we do anything 
—— although we give him his chance, ant wo do not savagiiy comand hin to doushet- 
r to convince us-~and he does neither,?” vil 
1 





the ruled a say in tne matter, there is no ground to obediense. The ground to E ey (lin 


if obedience, we can say, is a combination of compulsion and agreement. and not 


because the Laws have this punitive clause, but because man has to live in a city. there 
And at the same time, agreement. That is beautifully presented. That is the secret 
of justice, as Plato sees it. That is indicated very beautifully at the beginning 
of the Republic an that scene there, "Socrates," säi Polemarehos, "I do believe you 
are starting back to town and leaving us." "You have guessed right,” I answered. 
“Wall,” he said, “you see what a large party wo are." "I do.” "Unless you are more 
than a match for us, then you mast stay here." Yes? Compulsion. Many fists against 
two fists. "Isn*t there an alternative?” said I, "We might convince you that you 
must let us goo” Persuasion in opposition to compulsion. "How will you convince us 
if we refuse to listen?” How will you convince the Laws if they refuse to listen. 
sWe camot,” said Glaucon. Glaucon gives in to force, superior force. 

shah seise, Maho up t Whole” Soan cape, Wild foros. 
Here, Adeimantos interposed, who is a much more sophisticated man than Polemarchos 
o=Polemarchos means a war lordo "Don’t you even know that in the evening there's 
going to be a torch race on horseback in honor of the goddess?” "On horseback!" I 
extlaimed, “That’s something new. Are the riders going to race with torches and 
hand them on to another?” “Just so," said Polemarchos, "so please stay and don’t 
disappoint us." "It looks as if we had better stay," said Glaucon. “Well,” said I, 
"if it seems, we mst do it.” If it seems meaning if it is the decision of the 
citizen body, we do it. You see, compulsion and persuasion that combined brings 
about political justice, Where were we? Go on. Yeso 


As "These charges will lie upon you also, Socrates, if yoa do what you design; and 
on you more than anyone else in the whole country.° 


Ss You, not the least of the Athenians but rather among those whe are the highest 
Athenians. 


As "Suppose I say thon, "Why so, pray?*.-perhaps they might retort that I have made 
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this agreement with them more completely than anyone else in the city." 


‘As You see the obligation by the Laws, which is based on agrement, is a matter of 
degree, There is no provision for that in the modern contractual doctrines, that 
someone is more obliged than someone felse. Socrates is perhaps under more obliga 
tion to obey the Laws than most others, or even than all others. Now why is Socrates 
under such special obligation to obey the Laws? Why has he made a stronger contract 
than the others? You see, the contract is not such a simple legal instrument that 
you can say a stronger or weaker contract. Yes? The answer is given in the sequel. 


As ®*Socrates,*® they would say, "we have great proofs that you are pleased with us 
and the city. You would never have been so remarkably more constant in living here 
than the other Athenians, if you had not been remarkably more pleased with us, You 
never went out of the city to a holy festival, or anywhere else at all, except some- 
times on campaign; you never made any other journey abroad like other people; you had 
no desire to see other cities or to know other laws, but we and our city were enough 
for you: so completely you chose us and agreed to live as a citizen under us, and 
indeed got your family in the city, which obviously pleased you.*" 


S3 Yes, now, you see, proof is a problem He says you had no desire to know of 
other laws. In the sequel that's clearly contradicted. Socrates had knowledge of 
other laws and he wouldn’t have acquired it except for having a desire to know them, 
Or else<-it could also be--Socrates was not interested in any laws and therefore--and 
thereftthe whole reasoning collapses--is ho has no interest in any laws then, of 
course, also not in the A;henian laws. Yes? Now go ono 


As "Further, in the court itself, it was open to you to propose the penalty of 
banishment, if you wished, and to do with the consent of the city what you now attempt 
to do without it. Then you gave yourself airs, and pretended that you did not object 
to die, tut you chose death before banishment, es you said,*” 


Ss Yes, let us stop. Now let me recapitulate the argument. Socrates was not obliged 
by compulsion. This much is clear. Socrates wes obliged by benefits, because 
gratitude is a naturai reaction of a decent human being to benefits. That is true. 
But he was not obliged by the city, by the greatest benefits. Therefore, the greatest 
obligation is not to the The scul is more venerable than the fatherland and 
the soul gets its proper not from the city. Certainly Socrates was not obliged 
by agreement with the Athenian laws. He stayed in Athens since there was no trouble 
on ao of his philosophizing and as long as there was no trouble, He had no 
reasontꝰ the trouble started, he was too old to leave. The practical question is 
that he should flee from prison now, to go into exile now. Yes. That is the question. 
But then the Laws make an absolutely sensible point. Socrates could have gone into 
exile with the consent of the Laws. He merely should have said, when the accusers say 
the punishment should be death, he should say, “Give me exile,” They wuld have 
accepted it. So the true ground of his decision now is because he preferred death to 
exile. Mro Gilman, you wanted to say something? 


Az Yes. I don’t know what this means, tut it puszles me. In addressing Socrates, 
they-=on two cecasions--put mursjiing him in the center and then at the very end they 
say, “Listen to us, Socrates, who mrsed youu" I don’t know why, tut I wondered if soo 


Ss Yes, we read that a short while ago, in SLE 6--we generatedyyou, we mirsed you, 
and you made the agreement. Yes? 


As And also earlier: "We generated you. Do you object to our laws about mraing” soo 
te ral $é ce 

S83 Da, mty a a a a But secondly, it is centered 

because nursing-«trofose=is, € course, also ooo (End of first side of reel.) 
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coo education would still be the highest. And that is the game in Greek. What the 
polis gives you; that, I think, is the meaning--this average, mediocre kind of 
formation, not the highest formation. Mr. Faulkner? = 

Agture o £ anise ge’ 
A: Could you discuss thé Secrates® injustice; that is, rather, the stice that 
4s done by the laws to him? On the surface it seems to be perfectly just that he 
was convicted, I mean, after all, he didn’t believe in ... 


S: Yes, that, I'm afvaid, is s0. 


As But previously you distinguished between two sorts of facets of justice; the 

law, justice of the sity law, and something a little deeper, and that is hurt. Is the 
injustice done to Socrates bound up in some way with the fact that thereby the city 
is harmed? Or that Socrates was doing good to the city, even though he was disobsy~ 
ing the law? 


S; We mst make some distinctions in order to answer your question and T don’t know 
yət which distinctions so let me think aloud. Now the first step is, of course, is 
it possible that the law is unjust? I think there is no question that Socrates 
thought so and tried to live without that and, you see, no one can live without from 
time to time saying ... aven the most extreme legal positivists can't say it. For 
example, if there should be a law according to which all those whose second names 
begin with an A have to pay ten times the taxes than those whose names begin with 
another letter, now sveryone in his senses, everyone, will say that’s an unjust law, 
Why? Because the ground for the discrimination has nothing to do with what is 
rel¢vant regarding unequal taxation. So there are unjust things, sure. 


As Bat is this law unjust. Socrates may think so, but it seems to me a reasonable 
kind of law that a cty should require belief and so on. 


Ss Yes. All right. Then what is Socrates?’ crime. Given. Let us assume that there 
mst be gods and these gods mst be defined in terms intelligible to the meanest 
capacities and then Socrates can't believe in this. All right. Socrates can’t 
believe in that. He does not believe in them, He is a criminal. But qualified, 

He is an involuntary criminal, And I think it is a general principle of justice that 
someone who commits a crime involuntarily has to be treated a bit better “han those 
who conmit a crime with malice aforethought. That is possible. You must not forget 
this. Some of you, and perhaps all of you, have read the Republic, The Republie is 
the only theoretically complete answer to this problem. The only solution for Socrates 


isa in which the philosophers rule. And therefore, of course philosophy is 
permitted without any strings attached. 

As Looking at it from the point of view of this in spite of the fact that 
Socrates committed a crime involuntarily, it may be a erime, And he may be 


treated differently, but the treating differently does not go to the extent of not 
treating his activities as a crine in spite of the fact that the punishment might be sso 


Ss Yes, sure. That is one of the troubles, one of the inconveniences, of human life, 
that the highest type of man can appear in the company of criminals. 


As But isn’t the problem really deeper, that Socrates’ activities, in fact, did harm 
the polis, actually did harm the polis; that is, it might help to engender unbelief 
in the gods? 


S: Yes, but that would only be true if he spreads that unbelief, and that he denies. 
He says there is not a word of truth that he ever had intercourse with such fellows 
as Strepsiades. 


A; But it’s possible that his unbelief might spread, even if not by hig“intention; 
that is, the news of Socrates as a very intelligent man. 


S: Yes, but all right. You can then say let us then make it a strict rule that not 
only the public utterances of philosophic statements /S fieé/4/fAed at any- 
thing of this kind, In other words, what will you do? The suspicion that this guy 
— suffices for killing him. That is a very bad legal principle, 
guspicion® 11680 ground for condemnation. Really very bad, because that will 
spread too to other things. The suspicion of murder will then be regarded as 
sufficient grounds for condemming an innocent man. So what can you do? But you can 
also argue as follows: the complete prohibition of philosophy, the complete and 
unqualified prohibition of philosophy, could do harm to the polis. As a simple 
example, from the military sphere which I gave on a former occasion, the soldiers 
getting panicky because of an eclipse of the sun and then a bright general who has 
talked to Anaxagoras tells them, 0, that’s easy. It doesn't mean divine posk mea J- 
it means simply a certain relation of sun and moon and that’s all there is to it. 
Don’t worry. And the soldiers fight, win the battle; good for the polis. 


Now, if I usew-how should I say it?«~seemingly flippant language, I do not even 
apologize for that, tut it is sometimes good not to talk in highfaluting words, you 
know, The peoblem is of the utmost gravity, of course. All classical thought was 
haunted by this problem, that there was no elegant solution to the problem of the 
relation between the polis and philosophy. There is no alegant solution. They 
need one another and yet, also, they repel one another. It is a complicated 
marriage, but there must be a marriage. I mean, in other words, that you can’t live 
without polises, everyone would admit that. But one can also show that you can’t 
live without philosophy. The polis needs philosophy, because otherwise it would be- 
come a savage tribe ard with certain great inconveniences which that entails. And 
so the polis needs philosophy. That's proven ali the time by Plato and by Aristotle, 
But that doesn’t mean that the relation is unqualifiedly harmonious. That is not 
possible te-i4ee4ath, The modern liberal doctrine ... I mean, for the time being, 
I merely restate tho classical thought, I don’t say that it's true, but for all 
batter understanding of the whole political thought it is important to realize that 
modern liberalism is a great and impressive attempt—-not what now is called 
liberalism, I don’t mean that, but this great movement of the last centuries.—to 
bring about a perfect harmony between philosophy and society by conceiving of 
philosophy, or science, as unquaifjedly beneficial to society, In the words of 
Bacon, the function of science is to relieve man’s estate. Now if that is the 
function of philosophy and science, there is “perfect harmony. I mean, you know it 
from John Dewey and others, it’s clear that there is yroblem and even to suspect 
a problem is a sign of a deplorable obscurantisme But<fhere is a problem we, after 
the death of John Dewey, have come to realize. When did he die? 


As In about °52, 


Ss *52, But the atemic bomb is a 
famous example; the atomic bomb and all its accompaniments have shown that there is 

a real probleme If science tries to become simply beneficial, in the sense in which 
every ordinary citizen understands beneficial, then saience becomes a social power. 
And again, I refer to a famous liberal principlee«power corrupts! And don’t think 
that science cannot be corrupted by power. It comes into the service. Sience doesn't 
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decay. I mean, you know that entists were against the bombing of 
Hiroshima 22 the merits or demerits tight fave been, But they did not say o 

the g $e. 3 And so the modern solution is elegant only on paper 
by saying pc va. because there is no possibility of a conflict. That is i] 
——— —— And, as I say, up to a certain point, the modern 


solution has a great plausibility--the abolition of all the plagues, and polio, and 


fot the other ones, and infant mortality enormously reduced, and all this kind of thing 
Clearand yet, other side, thefmicrocosn) which is still with us, in spite of the Nazis. 
And so that is not so simple. » one has to understand the classical notion if 


only because the modern solution is not so elegantly perfect that we do not need 
some further — on this subject. Mr. Johnson, you want to say something? 


dic £ 
tate Some OF ert 


As I was just wondering about this statement where the laws were complimenting him “or 
E= E --showing that he really demonstrated this by never going out nd 
of the city on a holy Piera a I was wondering if that really ocoo 







ie tY 
S: Poreig, a procession. Yo E means a a holy i 
procession originally, but tk the meaning, any > anything at } 


which you look : a And what does this oo. ? 


A: Well, if the holy aspect of the thing: was really ooo 


Ss Yes, perhaps, I mean, I wasn't quite clear what you meant by that. Perhaps you 
are right. But I would have to know more than I do about the practice of wise 
Athenians, whether it was regarded as a sign of piety that aman /navd: b/¢ 

If that is true, then you are right. 


Qs I wonder if you can clear up something for me, the difference between the 

and the laws, as they appear here, because they both appear, supposedly, in an 
interchanging role and he say$ "Both in war and in law courts and everywhere else, 
you mst do whatever your city and your country demands, or else persuade it in 
accordance with — justice." That’s about SIB ooo 


Ss Yes, nsf’ yes. 


Az It doesn’t say that you have to persuade the laws and later on it says also, you 
know, that “you will leave this place when you do as the victim of a wrong done not 
by use=the Lawse<but by your fellow men,” 


S3 Yes, yes. But the laws also say, we make the decisions, In other words, we are 
not merely the laws in 5lE—yes?--and we administer the polis in other respects too. 
So the point is this: as long as he speaks of Athenians or of the >» and even of 
the fatherland, he risans the mman beings. Bat when he speaks of the laws, he 
hypostatizes sometaing which is only by virtue of human beings. But this hypostatiza- 
tion is not complete senseless, because in a way the laws are, after they have been 
established, above the human being. I mean, therefore, did you ever hear of the pure 
theory of law by Kelsen? Well, that plays a certain role in legal discussions. 

And that is an attampt to take this absoluteness of the laws absolutely literally. 
And then infinite troubles arise, because then the question arises, what is a law? 
Well, it mst, of course, be not nerely on the statute book, it mst be also in fact 
in force; i.e, by human beings. In other words, the mere validity, regardless of 
facticity-—the human beings are facts, not zeroes; the laws are plough peughts, nee To 
but these youghts are questions. But the positive laws are not mere 

are also facts. Otherwise, they woulzin't be valid laws, laws which eh — So 
the absolutation of the laws serves the function to ascribe the laws a sanctity, a 
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‘supremacy, which they camot have, wih ch they could have only in one case-—if they ; 
were simply perfect. Now, two laws are examined: the laws regarding marriage-—-if .— 
. you call that an examination, they are at least — to-=the laws regarding 


* -marriage and the laws regarding the education of could almost say, of 


T se Mast, be. ` j i a (Te — 
oy I mean, agreed. in deed tut not in speech,” ‘ab distinguished fron « — 


. between dood and speech refers, ee eee — Ti 


' childrens But theze are other laws which have to be Ui For example, the 
implicit law ugiitetphilosophize, against pkilosophizing. This is, of course, not 
mentioned here. The only law which counts, as far as Socrates is concerned, The 
argument is meant to. convince Criton and it succeeds, 


We mst now go on, gentlemen and ladies, Where were we? Tn S1C 6 to 7 I believe, 


As.. Further, in in the court itself- it was open ta you" we 
Ss No, I'm sorry. Where were we? T ER 


As I'm sorry. Andà nov are you not ashamed of that talk, when you do not respect ; 
us Ue CONT ah, THE pou OS Wes the commonest aleve® « — 


S: No, only ‘a little bit before. We didn't finish that, I believe. Yes? No, nos * 
. Where you were-—-I'm sorry.. "And you were not ashamed to those —— saat f 


ET eee “hen you do not sospect us Laws, trying. as you are to destroy us, bat you © j 
do what the commonest slave would do, you try to take to your heels, contrary to ` 
_ the agreements and contracts by which you consented to live as a citizen with us," 


S: You see, the funny thing is the slaves never contracted, of course, The slaves 

never contracted not runnimg away. - And the running away of the slaves is a most ; - 

- dastardly act, from the point of view of the masters. But if you think of a decent | 
: slave, I mean a tough and honorable fellow taken prisoner in a war, he would — 

OE TS — — O eS Osy Sane. Yes. Now? ths 


‘Ai "First then, answer us even this, whether we tell ‘the truth ‘when we sy you 
agreed to live in â—« a us, in fact cune — word, or. whether that. ; 
is not true.” K, re — 


P * 


S: Yes.’ You ses, in deed but pers by. aiii. yer never * ‘that —— of 
Athens are simply perfect. By deed, by his action, as his action is interpreted by 
the laws. But his action--I mean, — rE in Athens . all the time—can be - 
interpreted also differently. : * md — 


Q: Does the grammar perait the interpretation, "to be sovered * om“ * not in. 
speech"? Se Sa o T $ 


. 8 co N ity ee. aA ‘S 
‘ . . * a. P — “IE on oe = i r s- * 
P -Er ee + ee - > — os m e S 


- ` 


— Absolutely, - ' Sven “nut net dn; speech" is — * Phat you would live aentien d 
ae et ee 
Sub da in Yee ostiiaie-: ae Te, : ae 4 i 


As Yes, tut I nean is "tho iaiia is it * ‘the ARA that the distinction - 


— ` 


‘Ba, Botti abe possible, but 4¢ 4a'nors simple to understand in the way in whichT àid” 
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wevid an ambigu ty 
it and I believe everyone‘says that,-becansé-he exists. Now, go ono "What shall we 
say to that, Criton?” 


As "Must we not agree?” 
‘We must indeed, Socrates," 
Ss: You see, Socrates doesn’t answer, Criton answers. Yes? 


As "They would say then; *’And go you are breaking your bargains and agreements with 
us, which you made uncer no compulsion, and not deceived; you were not compelled to 
decide in a short time, but you had seventy years in which you could have gone away, 
“if you did not like us, or if the agreements did not seem to you just.’" 


Ss You see, the laws don’t claim to be just, only the agreements were just. The 
laws are, in a way, very honest, you see. Yes? 


As "But you did not prefer Lacedaimon or Crete, which you always declare to be 
under good laws, nor any other city, Hellenic or barbarian; but you were less out of 
tam than the lane or the blind or the others who are maimed: so much more remarkably 
than the other Athenians you liked the city and us, the Laus, that is clear--for what 
city could please without Laws?!” 


S: You note the absurdity of the argument here, that lawlessness is worst, doesn't 
of course prove that any given laws are cood, are pleasing. That anyone would prefer 
life in a policed country--almost anyone--to life in a desert doesn’t mean that he’s 
Pleased by these particular rules. Yes. Go on. 


A: "*%And now then, will you not abide by pur agreements? Yes, if you obey us, 
Socrates, and do not make yourself ridiculous by leaving the city.’" 


Ss Yes. So this is the argunent, the proof, that justice demands that Socrates stay 
in prisons It?s finished, Finished. And yet there is an o Let us read the 
> why there is need for any further argunent. Append: x 


A: "*For consider agains Suppose you do thus break and violate any bit of then, what 
good will you do to yourself or your friends?*" 


S: Yes. Let us stop here. Now what does this argument which begins now here mean 
in the light of the preceding? The issue is settled, because the only issue was 
whether it was just or not. But perhaps not. The fact that you commit an unjust 
action perhaps does not decide the issue, because the grounds of justice are not so 
clear as they seem to be if you read only superficially. More generally stated, there 
are profitable crimes. What would be the profit of your crime? In other words, we 
get now a discussion of the subject independent of justice entirely on the basis of 
expediency, That begins here. Yes? 


As "*It ia plain enough that your friends themselves also will risk being banished 
and deprived of their citizen's rights, or losing all their property. ?*” 


Ss You see, the argument of friends. Socrates takes up the argument of Crito: “You 
_ all will be ruined,” yes? “You all will be ruined if I escape now." That's it. 
` That’s all he says about the friends, then there comes a long argument--relatively 
longe-about the good for Socrates, What would be the profit for him? And then in 
the last section the children--three af—theugthe children. And the center one is 
Arguments la se 
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the profit for Socrates; how a criminal would argue, you knowehis own profit would 
. be the most important. Yes? 


As "And you yourself, if you go to one of the cities nearest, Thebes or Megarae= 
for both are under good laws--you will come as an enemy, Socrates, to their consti-~ 
tution?” 


S; £o their regimes.” Yes? 


Qe Why, except in his role as a philosopher, would he come as an enemy, if the agree- 
ment is here? 


Ss Nothing is said about Socrates as a philosopher in the whole thing. 
Az Tos, but why thon would he come as an enemy? 


S: That is not considered. I mean, the fact that there were in Thebes a Pythagorean 
colony, a colony of Puithagorean philosophers, who would have enjoyed having Socrates 
with them, two came to Athens——Simmias and Cebese-anl stayed with him when he died. 
They would have been delighted to have him in Thebes. It’s not considered. 


Ss Why then do they say he wuld be coming as an enemy to those governments? 
Wouldn’t he, under the previous argument, be making an agreement with those governments. 
since he comes to them? 


Ss But let us first finish that now. I mean, the laws have some argument. Now let 
us see, 


As "And whoever have care for thifer own cities will think you a destroyer of laws, 
and look askance at you, and you will confirm the judges in their opinion, so that 

they will believe they decided aright in their judgment; for whoever is a destroyer 
of laws would surely be thought to be a corrupter of young men and foblish people." 


Ss Yes. Now, you see, this is a long story. ee ee eee On a enemy of 
their constitution, he translates. Yes, the Greek vord Boi taa has a variety of 
meanings. It means also, of their citizfndom, if you could coin that word-<because 
tho word citizinship has a narrow meaning now. , Of their living as citizens, of their 
civie life would be one translation. But means also the regimes a regime 
ee ee cy, oligarchy, aristocracy ee eee whatever it may beo 
Now t is, of cour which is completely eluded by yabsolutized 
laws, that the 2mm eit to a recive, the democratic lays g fron the 
oligarchico laws and so on. These laws which are here speaking are, of course, deme 
cratic laws and mo word is said about that. Now, Thebes and iegara were not deno- 
cratic and the whole phenomenon of political exiles who were accepted with delight by 
the corresponding cities—esay a democratic exile was accepted by 2 democratic city, 
naturally, and vice versa. And so whether he broke a law or not there didn't make any 
difforences I mean, M ordinary orime, but if he was in prison because of his 
democratic convictions in an oligarchie city and he got out of that, by hook and by 
crook, that was of course considered as we would consider now someone who would get 
out of a Soviet jail. — P "You broke out of a Soviet jail, you will 
destroy all American laws" an allusion to this thing. So exiles were not 
such an uncommon thing, I mean even exiles who illegally eluded the regimes of their 
City. It is a gross simplication of the problem here, a disregard of all relevant 
Considerations regarding the law. That was the point the lady made last time, about 
the political crimes, yes? I mean, the Grecks didn’t have this concept of the 
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political criminal which we have, but it of course affects the situation because 
those on the side of those criminals didn’t regard them as criminals, and 30 on. 
There was no absolute concept of a political criminal, I mean, regardless of whether 
you are Communist, Macist, or Democratic, but if you were a Democratic, you did not 
regard a man who wes technically a criminal in an Oligarchic city as a criminal, but 
as a lover of freedom, and the others say a lover of docency, the Oligarchy or 
Aristocracy. 


And you see also another point which comes out here: they will suspect you, they will 
think badly about you. Respect for the opinion of the many is indicated. You will 
confirm the judges in their opinion, he says. This also may allude to the opinion 
that you were disloyal to the Athenian democracy, a point never mentioned otherwise. 


Yes, but now if you think of ordinary criminals, Socrates is of course perfectly 
right. I mean, a fugitive from justice because he has stolen or robbed is not a 
respectable man anywhere. That's perfectly truces But the question is whether that 
is what you meant, But the point is, as a philosopher, chat didn’t exist. But if 
Socrates had a reputation of not being one hundred per cent sound regarding democracy 
came to a nonedenmocratic city, there were plenty of people soo You know, Socrates 
was regarded as a laconizer, a man who admired Sparta sai Crete. Here the Laws 
themselves say that. Now, if he would go to an Cligarchic city, what in Athens 
would make him suspect would make him commendable in that other city. 


Qs Given his statement before, that he preferred death to exile, and coming in the 
light of that statement as an exile, don’t you think that would utterly disgrace him? 


S3 Socrates gives now the reasons--or rather, makes the Laws give the reasong-< 

why he didn’t want to go into exile, Whether these are the true reasons remains to 
be seen, because we are not yet through. But first of all, I mean quite superficially, 
bat massively, he’s a fugitive from justice and that is surely not a recommendation 
for anyone. But if, however, it is specified he is a fugitive from the Cheka, or 
whatever they may call it now, that’s no longer a fugitive from justice--or the 
Gestapo. Yes? You see, the political element affects that immediately. And, of 
sourse, if he said he is a fugitive fron justice because he didn’t believe in the 
gods of the city, as a philosopher, that would also not be a recommendation as bee 
cane clear in our discussion with Mr. Falkner, But ne would appear, without any 
untruth, that there was some passionate democratic kekes You know, the ordinary 
interpretation of Socrates? trial now is that this had nothing to do with the inpiety, 
but was an act of revenge on the part of the radical democratic party against all 
these things which had happened, There was the story‘Aicibiades, there was the 

story of Critias, and they had all been related to Socrates--that is the official 
view now. I think that is wrong because it massively contradicts what Xenophon and 
Plato say all the time, but it has an element of truth, os Xenophon indicates. 


Qs I’m still wondering. Does the agreement and contract theory earlier over here 
hold only in the case of a denocracy? 


S: Noo 

Az Wo, I didn’t think so. In that cage ooo 

Ss Noo That’s exactly tho point. It is asiuniversal theory of legal obligation which 
sins by virtue of its universality. You know, you have these fancus raa E a 


grounds of political obligation in the nineteenth century--Green and other 
Yes, tut these state, the duty or obligation to the state. But what Plato would say, 
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"To which state?” Because it obviously makes a difference whetheraa reasonable state 
or an unreasonable state. And there are various kinds ot, wmpeggonable states. There 
is a dogreo of unreasonatieness whore there camot be Amol Latta but mere ceding | 
to force. But if it is reasonably unreasonable, then it is ‘Gaby a hatter of these St ius | 
concernart. one should protect it because the evil of a change might be worse, 
But if it is simply a reasonable state, of course oblication. 


As Bat-4f Socrates were to aXcape, he would be given liberty to choose, given the 
conditions here. He'd have funds from friends and could probably prevail upon them 
to send him anywhere. if he goes to a city, is not his going a tacit assumption that 
he plans to obey the laws thore? He is choosing that city out of many, that constitu- 
tion. What then makes him unacceptable to those folks? 


3s Because of the reasons stated, because he comes as a fugitive from justice and, 
o a8 a man who has broken soo | 





As A fugitive from another city’s justice. 


S: Yes. And this other city also probably has a different kind of political order, | 
a different regime. surely. Yes, but that is only what I say, the argument of the . 
Laws—-with a capital L--suffers from generality. The problem of obedience to the | 
laws cannot be so simply decided, On the other hand; and that is why Plato wrote the 
dialogue as he did, as a crude rule of thumb, it is sound teaching. People should 
really be laweabiding, by all means. There are cases where it is not possible to be 

» tut don*t teach people that what is true in extreme cases, because that 
has a bad effect. That makes thom extremists themselves and that’s not good for any | 
society. But there are extreme cases, I mean, extreme cases ooo I think any one of | 
you can find examples--[ hope fictitious examples-.where he would not obey the law. | 
Mro don’t know if some of you will know him=-=has not been admitted to 
the bar because he stated this principle, He stated it, I think, very soberly, | 
bat it is, of course, an undsmiable principle. But it is also a principle which 
how should I say it?--which one shouldn't teach in the first grade of elementary 
school, because it is also a disconcerting point. Yes? Now, go on. 


As "Then will you avoid wellegoverned cities and the most decent men? If you do, 
will your life be wrth living? Or will you approach these, and will you be shameless 
enough to talk-show Socrates? The same sort of talk as hare, how virtue and justice 
is most precious for mankind, and law and order??” 


Ss Notice the di tinetic between virtue and justice hare. That’s important. But 






that the whole business of Socrates will be a notorious, nasty 
fk so. And suppose you decamp from these places, and go to the 


they would like to hear from you how comically you played truant from that 
prison with some disguise on, how you changed your looks with a rough cloak or such 

as runaways wrap around them, Won*t someone say, "You, an old mm, with 
probably only a short time left for life; did you dare to break the greatest law and 
do you still shamefully desire to live?"’" 


S: Let us stop here for one moment. You see again the reference to opinion. "what 
a bad figure will you cut." Yes? Will you cut. And the other point which he nakes 
here, Criton had said the condemnation and everything else was a comedy, You 

that? That this was disgracefully mismanaged, the whole thing from the start, 
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a ridiculous affair. Now Socrates say, "If you talk of ridiculousness, what is more 
ridiculous than if I would gofout of here disguised as a woman and then there would 
exist the absolutes ridiculousness if someone would recognize me however." But you 
see, that’s opinion of the many here, the ridiculous, And you see also, the 
importance of Socrates? old age is mentioned here again. Yes? "Perhaps," he says ooo 


A: "Perhaps no one will, if you do not make yourself disagreeable to anyone.'" 


S: Yes. "If you do not" sco Yes. All right. “If you do not pain someone,” "If you 
do not irritate someones.” And that’s impossible. It’s impossible to live without 
giving pain to other people. That’s important. Very important for the argument here, 
because it is unjust to do evil to a man, but how do people judge of evil, generally 
speaking? By the pain done to them. And that is, crudely speaking, also the view 

of the laws. Now if this is so, that of course creates a great problem. What is 
the value of laws which take a crude, merely subjective, criterion instead of the 

true criterion, because what is truly good and evil would have to be defined by 
experts. Again, the old story. The laws have not been made by experts. Yes? 


As "If you do, Socrates, you will hear plenty of ugly names to your disgrace.*”* 
S: You see, a reputation. 


Az "So you will live, at every creature’s beck and every creature's slave; and 
what will be your business?--eating and drinking in Thessaly, as if you had travelled 
abroad to dine in Thessaly! *" 


Ss Yes. To dine; the Greek word can mean all kinds of meals, but it means also the 
dinner or supper, the evening meal, Yes? You have an enjoyable evening of your life 
in Thessaly because they are very hospitable--a gangster type of hospitality. Yes? 


As "Where will your talks be, our talks about justice and all the other virtues?*" 


Ss You see, here justice is subsumed under virtue; for many, it was distinguished 
from virtue. Yes? 


As "Suppose you want to live for the children’s sake, to bring them up and educate 
them. Will you take them to Thessaly, and bring them up and educate them there, and 
make them foreigners, that they may enjoy that too?*" 


S: In other words, the implication, exile is such a terrible thing that that is’ the 
worst thing aay © Greer eee sntr. to aS ee ee tho Apolagy, 
Yes? Nh 


A: =*Peshens Wd but ir they aro trough up here- while: you Live, S111 they be 
better brought up and educated better while you are separated from them?*” 
vest} 

S: Yes, that depends on the very grave peobles shat kind of a father Socrates was. 
About two hundred years ago, a German theologian, I believe, wrote a book--a treatise— 
Socrates ‘was neither a dutiful husband nor a laudable father and family man, and I 
suggest that youe-unfortunately it’s written in Latin. They bring altogether all 

S--probably also much gossip--about Socrates ... Socrates, you know, was never 
at home. That appears perfectly from the dialogues. He went home to sleep, yes? 
The end of the Banquet makes that clear. He went home to sleep, but he left the 
education of his children oso Occasionally he had one conversation with one of his 
sons, about the nagging of his mother. That is the only report we;have in Plato or 


who complained 
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Xenophon. So maybe they were better off without him. We don’t know. Yes? 


As "*Yes, for your friends will care for them. Will they care for them then if you 
migrate to Thessaly, but not if you migrate to Hades? Oh yes, we mst believe that 
they will, if there is any good in those who say they are your friends." - 


S: Yes. So, in other words, there is no ground whatever--no ground of axpediency-~ 
why you should leave prison. He leaves his children here to friends. = reek 
word is not the ordinary word for friends, but that other word=~© pi thet yoi?L which 
means the serviceable or the useful ones, not those for whom you have affection, 
In the Apology, near the end, you will recall, he left his children, in a way, to his 
condemnerse-at the end of the Apology--and there is, of course, perfect agreement, 
because these kind of friends, as Critons and the«condemmers, have one thing in 
common. They will bring up Socrates children--I mean, at least the decent ones among 
theme-in vulgar virtue; I mean, in common decency, But this vulgar virtue is a 
virtue which understands virtue instrumentally. You remember, in the argument in the 
you have to be virtuous if you want to have money, because otherwise you 

not get it and you will not keep it. You remember? That Socrates’ children 
a es ceosanee damit Gite ane aan Gan But this vulgar virtue is a 

Which Socrates doesn’t take care and cannot take care, so maybe it's really 
better for the children if Socrates is not around. Yes? 


As "Then listen to us, Socrates, who reared you; do not value children or life or 
anything else above the right, so that when you come to the world below you may have 
all these things to plead before the magistrates there. For if you do what you intend, 
things clearly do not seem any better for you in this world, and you will find no 
more justice and piety here, nor will any of your people; and when you come to the 
next world, it will be no better. As things are?” soo 


S: You see, there is no reference to justice and piety in the next world, because 
your doing just and pious acts is limited to this world. In the next world, you will 
be assigned your place according to what the just and pious acts you did in this. Yes? 


As MAs things are, if you depart, you will depart wronged not by us, the Laws, but 
by wman beings.*" 


S: You see, the Laws, they are immne, That was a misadministration of laws. 
Misadministration of the laws, not an act of the Laws, contrary to what the very Lawa 
themselves said before, that they administer seo The Laws are a product of the 
Athenian citizen body--i.e., the majority--and this same majority which established 
d Socrates. Just as in the the distinction between the first 

me: Tewand the jury was such a {iatan «a Socrates showed the jury 

imself by describing the first accusers. Here he turns that around, He 
turns it _ He makes the Athenians férget themselves. Yes? 


As "Ait if you escape in this ugly way, after requiting wrong with wrong and damage 
with damage, and after breaking your own bargains and agreements with us, and doing 
evil to those you least ought to wong, yourself and your friends and your country 






and us, then we shall be angry with you living, and in the next world our brothers 
the Laws in the house of Hades will not receive you as a friend, for they will know 
that you tried to destroy us as far as you could. But do not let Criton persuade you 


I seem to hear, as the mystic 
revellers think they hear the pipes; so in my ears the sound of these wrds keeps 
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humming and makes mo deaf to other things. As far as I can see, you may be sure that 
whatever you say contrary to this, you will say in vain. However, if you think you 
can do any good, speak. 


"Bat, my dear Socrates, I have nothing to say. 





"Then let it be, Criton, and let us do in this way, since in this way God is leading | 
Uso" — 


Se Yes, the God, I mean, the question of how to understand this expression, we have 
discussed before. That’s it. Yes. What then do we learn about justice from this 
discussion? I think this distinction which is made between justice and virtue, near 
the end of 53C, is of the utmost importance. What is virtue when it is distinguished 
from justice? I mean, of course Socrates sometimes presents justice as a subdivision 
of virtue. For example, in the Republic. But then justice means something very 
different from what it means now. There justice means minding one’s om business; more 
precisely, to do one’s own work well. But this is not possible except in the best 
regime, because in an imperfect regime you may not do your own wrk, You may have 
gotten the wrong kind of work, not the one which is truly fitting for you. So that's 
another story. That’s not the justice of which he speaks here. 


Now, what's the virtue of which he speaks here, in contradistinction to justice? We 
have seen it. What is the greatest sood? ; 


As Philosophy. 


5: Yes, or wisdom. Wisdom. So virtue is wisdom just as knowledge is the greatest 
good. 


But what is justice then? Justice would then not be wisdom or knowledge proper. Do 
we have any alternatives suggested here? That is not the highest meaning of justice, 
bat a really important one. what is the most simple notion of justice which we 
understand and which was ooo 


Az To obey the Law 

Ss Yes, to obey the law. What does it mean, however, in the light of the analysis 
given in this dialogue? To obey the laws regardless of what the laws are, regardless 
of whether the laws are sound or unsound, just or unjust. 


As Wisdon is united with justice. 


Ed 








being. ut is death objectively, scientifically, an evil for every human being? 
Think not only of a man who is suffering from an incurable disease and living ince ya. b/e 


Pa ee ee ee 
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camat be legally Suit, some evidence or what not, and who does infinite mischief 
in contact with, Death would be good for him. What 


permission would be necessarily abused, Necessarily. It is moh better to arr on the 
side of thistunqualified prohibition than on the other side of laxness. So that, I 
think, is what Socrates means. ‘So, while good is crudely defined here, and no 
sophistication is permitted, yet the alternatives are impossible. Are impossible. a ll 
In other words, it is really an opinion which is frozen into law for good reason. 

I think that is the status of law in Plato's opinion. And therefore, one mst really 
distinguish between justice and wisdom. And there is a connection, obviously, because 
there are good reasons for this complying with opinions. This is, I think, what he 
neigo 


But to return to the general question and to conclude this seminar, as we mst, 

— eee Dpi = a a Utes te OE cen naar cape ta edt the 
which mst separate, although there is only one answer given to both, Is a 
jailbreak unqualifiedly unjust or is it unjust in the oase of Socrates as a practical 
deliberation, and they mean of course Socrates. And we mist distinguish between 

the universal principle and the reason applied to Socrates’ case in particular. 
Something of this kind happens, of course, in all Platonic dialogues, because in all 
Platonic dialogues ooo no Platonic dialogue is a treatise, In every Platonic dialogue, 
individual human beings in individual cases under individual circumstances meet and 
where these individual elements affect the discussion of the universal. But here, I 
think, it is in a way particularly strilcing. 


Now, I*1l conclude this seminar with that unless there is one other point you wuld 
like to raise. A few more mimtes I could spare. I shall be glad to spend with you. 
Mr. Johnson? 


As Just a side question, because of semeth ng Kat came out fost Quarter abovt Spinor 
as a in which in almost any regime could 

philosophize in ared with what has come out of the Apology against the 

in which it is construed in some sense as a public thing; I mean, that there p 

be more than one person that does this. ; 


Se I don’t understand your question. Do you mean to say that Plato would have 
agreed, or Socrates, with the view that as far as philosophy is concerned the 








political 
separated and then another question would come into play. 
S: Yes, tut still, is this assent—to say nothing of the ond -of-the assent—ig this 
assent not affected by the character of the society in which mon live? Ani I think 
even Spinoza would say that ultimately—-otherwise it wouldn't have been so interesting 
politically as it was, but surely in the case of Plato. I mean, even in the Apology 
you find a trace of % when he describes what happened to him after the battle of 
Argimsai--you know, the trial of the generals. He disagreed with a whin: of the 
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majority and they didn’t like it, but nothing happened to hin. Bat when he disagreed 
with the whim of the Thirty Tyrants--you then he said that if that regine had 
d 
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year. So there 

would be a difference, surely. Incidentally, that is one point which I should have 
mentioned, bat I have spoken of it so frequently in other classes that I could not 
mention it. When Socrates discusses exile in the expediency argunent—-yes? not the 


Thessaly. So only well-ordered cities. Thebes and Megara, if he would go there, 
everyone would know him. Why? Because they are nearby. And, of course, S$ was 
so í o that it wasn’t a good place to go there. I mean, unless so 
well Sparta as Xenophon did that they gave him an estate it wasn’t a healthy 
Place for any foreigner. Pat Crete is well-ordered—-according to the text--and it 


laws, what Socrates would have done if he had accepted Criton's suggestion. He wuld 
gone aught S 


their laws were very bad. And then in the Lays, an Athenian stranger teaches the 
Cretens how to establish a a really good order and this good order is the Athenian orders 
ones . 


man of seventy-<-or die now. 





philosophy and the beets Bry 
it was possible as is by the fact, to establish academies openly dedicated to 


(End of the tape. ) 





